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PREFACE 


MOST readers know the difficulty as well as importance 
of the de Anima and Parva Naturalia of Aristotle; and 
any genuine assistance would be welcomed by students who 
desire to master them. A great deal has been done by 
editors and others for the elucidation of the former of these 
works and, indirectly, of the latter, so far as they involve meta- 
physics, or psychology in its higher reaches. No one, however, 
has been at the pains to glean and put together systema- 
tically, from Aristotle himself and his predecessors, whatever 
may explain or illustrate the parts of his writings essentially 
concerned with empirical psychology. The results of this, it 
should seem, would be useful not only to students of ancient 
Greek psychology, but also to readers who, perhaps knowing 
and caring little about Greek, might yet desire a clear and 
objective, even if brief, account of what was achieved for 
the psychology of the senses by the ancient Greek philoso- 
phers. The purpose of this book, within the limits defined 
by its title, is to present such an account; and it will 
rightly be judged according to the degree in which it fulfils 
its purpose. Among its most competent critics will be the 
student who may test its usefulness in connexion with the 
many passages on the interpretation of which it directly or 
indirectly bears. To such critics and others its author 
leaves it ; confiding less, however, in the merits of his work 
than in the fellow-feeling which all scholars, as well as 
students of philosophy, have for one who honestly grapples 
with their common foe, 70 doa¢és, in whatever form this 
may present itself. 

The books used or consulted are named in the list given 
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below ; but wherever even a hint has been borrowed, the 
writer to whom obligation has been thus incurred will 
always be found referred to in the notes. There are many 
such references, especially to the publications of H. Diels ; 
but the mainstay of the whole work has been the actual 
text of Plato, Aristotle, and Theophrastus. A list of the 
Greek passages explained or discussed has been added at 
the end. In some—perhaps most—of these the points 
raised are of no great interest to scholars, but there is at 
least one exception; and it is hoped that what has been 
said on Arist. 452° 17-24 may be of some value. 

The author wishes to thank the Delegates of the Claren- 
don Press for undertaking the publication of this work. 
His thanks are also due to the Press Reader and Staff for 
their great care and accuracy. It remains for him, in con- 
clusion, to express his deep gratitude to Mr. W. D. Ross, 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford, for kindly 
reading the proofs, and making acute suggestions from 
which much profit has been derived. He is indebted 
to Mr. Ross for having drawn his attention to Diels’ 
palaeographical correction of Arist. 985° 17, mentioned 
On Pp. 37, n. 2. 
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GREEK THEORIES OF 
ELEMENTARY COGNITION 
FROM ALCMAEON TO ARISTOTLE 


INTRODUCTION 


§1. THE aim of the following pages is to give a close General 
historical account of the various theories, partly physio- Pl. 
logical and partly psychological, by which the Greek 
philosophers from Alcmaeon to Aristotle endeavoured to 
explain the elementary phenomena of cognition. The 
pre-Aristotelean writers who applied themselves to this 
subject, and of whose writings we possess any consider- 
able information, are Alcmaeon of Crotona, Empedocles, 
Democritus, Anaxagoras, Diogenes of Apollonia, and 
Plato. We propose to set forth here their speculations, 
together with those of Aristotle, as to the so-called Five 
Senses, Sensation in general, and the psychical processes, 
such as Imagination and Memory, which involve the syn- 
thetic function referred by Aristotle to Sense, and named 
by his Latin commentators the Sexsus Communis. We shall 
concern ourselves as little as possible with metaphysical or 
epistemological questions, attending rather to what the 
writers above mentioned, together with Aristotle, did, or 
tried to do, for empirical psychology, to the extent which 
we have defined. Aristotle in his psychological teaching 
sums up for us the results of the work of his predecessors, 
whose doctrines he sifted and compared. Accepting, reject- 
ing, or modifying these, he developed a scheme of psycho- 
logy which in minuteness and comprehensiveness transcends 
anything of the same kind achieved before. But if this is 
to be thoroughly understood, it must be considered in due 
connexion with preceding schemes ; and to place it in this 
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connexion we have here brought together all that can be 
positively ascertained of what earlier philosophers had 
bequeathed to him. This information we have arranged 
under three heads—I. The Five Senses; II. Sensation in 
general; III. The Sensus Communis. The subject of each 
heading is dealt with in such a way as to exhibit the 
teachings of the successive writers from Alcmaeon to 
Aristotle respecting it ; and with regard to each of the five 
senses, also, the same order and division have been adopted. 

§ 2. All the philosophers above named held certain meta- 
physical theories which to some extent, no doubt, ruled 
their psychological thinking 1. But though they were meta- 
physicians first and psychologists afterwards, the effect of 
their metaphysics upon their psychology was by no means 
as great as might be supposed. The extreme generality of 
their philosophic views in nearly all cases rendered it im- 
possible, or at least difficult, for them to effect a real junction 
between these and the particular phenomena of mind with 
which psychology deals. As regards the latter, all had 
before them the same concrete facts; and even those whose 
fundamental principles differed most widely may sometimes 
be found giving similar explanations of the elementary 
phenomena of perception. Hence no grave injury to the 
practical value of an account of their psychology need be 
apprehended from the fact that our study of the latter 
does not connect itself organically with a study of their 
respective philosophical theories. Theoretically, no doubt, 
such a connexion is not only desirable, but necessary. A 
philosophical history of psychology could not be complete 
without it. But psychology as a science may, and must, 
stand without metaphysics. Whether the psychologist is a 
materialist or an idealist (or if the antithesis be preferred, 
a spiritualist), he will, so far as he is true to the conception 
of science, deal with the elementary phenomena of percep- 
tion according to ascertained natural laws. If he touches 

* No one who reads this will be ignorant of what these theories 


were ; therefore it would be superfluous as well as tedious to give 
a detailed statement of them here. 
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upon questions which exceed the bounds of phenomena, 
e.g. as to the nature of mind out of relation to the living 
organism, he passes the limits of science and therefore of 
psychology, as this term is here employed. As regards the 
study of mind, empirical psychology, assisted by physiology, 
will and ought to have the fvs¢ word, though it cannot have 
the /ast. 

§ 3. The ancient Greek psychologists endeavoured to give Apprecia- 
observation its due weight in determining such psychological sede 
questions as they raised. For this reason they deserve to be oo 
called the founders of psychological science. Their honest loey. Ms 
differences from one another, as well as from their better 
informed successors, and their helpless ignorance of much 
which is now familiarly known and fundamental for psycho- 
logy, contribute to the curious interest which a history of their 
efforts has for a modern reader. This history is, of course, 
largely a history of failure. Those, however, who know how 
far empirical psychology is still from the achievement of its 
aims will not hastily disparage the Greeks on this account. 

It was not so much the defectiveness of their psychological 
methods—defective as these were no doubt—as that of their 
physical and physiological science that rendered fruitless 
their best attempts to comprehend the elementary facts of 
sense-perception, and to place them in an intelligible con- 
nexion with their conditions. The most ancient Greek 
psychologists treated psychology as an integral part of 
physics or of physiology. With the possible exception of 
Anaxagoras, they looked upon ‘knowing,’ for example, as 
one of the many properties of matter. Problems as to the 
nature of space, critically considered, lay beyond their 
horizon. They never asked how it comes to pass that we 
* project’ our percepts in an extra-organic space, and fall 
into the habit of speaking of them as outside ourselves. 
Questions of the objective existence of things whose quali- 
ties are perceived or known only in virtue of our faculty of 
cognition did not come up for discussion until some centuries 
after Thales, Before the Sophists—or ‘die Sophistik ’—all 
agreed that there is on one hand such a thing as truth 
Ba 
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(however difficult to discover sometimes), and, on the other, 
such a thing as its opposite, error or falsehood. The spirit 
of the Sophistic age, however, dissolved the barrier which 
divided Truth from Error, making a new departure neces- 
sary if philosophy and science alike were not to cease 
utterly among men. For want of positive knowledge and 
of method, science and philosophy alike were ultimately 
endangered in the confusion to which undisciplined specula- 
tion led the followers of Heraclitus. 

As regards scientific method, it was not to be expected that 
it could exist at a period when logic—deductive and induc- 
tive—was as yet unknown, and when the provinces of the 
various departments of thinking had as yet no boundaries 
assigned to them. As regards positive knowledge, again, 
the disadvantages under which the Greek psychologists 
laboured were insuperable. Pure mathematics had advanced 
to an important degree of attainment, but empirical sciences, 
e.g. physics and physiology, were in their infancy. Even 
Aristotle, like his predecessors, with whom he so often 
places himself in controversy, possessed only the scantiest 
means of physical observation. In fact, observation did 
not go beyond what could be accomplished by the naked 
eye. Physical experiments only of the most rudimentary 
kind were possible at a time when, of all our varied mathe- 
matical and physical implements, inquirers had to content 
themselves with what they could achieve by the aid of 
the rule and the compasses. ‘ Chemical analysis, correct 
measurements and weights, and a thorough application of 
mathematics to physics were unknown. The attractive force 
of matter, the law of gravitation, electrical phenomena, the 
conditions of chemical combination, pressure of air and 
its effects, the nature of light, heat, combustion, &c., in 
short all the facts on which the physical theories of 
modern science are based, were wholly, or almost wholly, 
undiscovered". In their attempts at psychology under such 
circumstances it is not to be wondered at if they met with 
but little success. They had, for example, to arrive at 

* Vide Zeller, Aristotle, i. p. 443, E. Tr. 
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a theory of vision without a settled notion of the nature 
of light, or of the anatomical structure of eye or brain. 
They had to explain the operation of hearing without 
accurate knowledge of the structure of the inner ear, or 
of the facts and laws of sound, or at least with only some 
few mathematical ideas gleaned from the study of har- 
monics. Physiology and anatomy, chemistry and physics, 
as yet undifferentiated, lay within the body of vague float- 
ing possibilities of knowledge studied by them under the 
name of Nature. For want of a microscope their examina- 
tion of the parts of the sensory organs remained barren. 
They had no conception of the minuteness of the scale on 
which nature works in the accomplishment of sensory 
processes and in the formation of sensory organs. The 
retina, as well as the structure of the auditory apparatus, 
was wholly unknown to them. The nerve-system had not 
been discovered, and the notions formed of the mechanism 
of sensation and motion? were hopelessly astray. The 
veins, with the blood or (as some thought) the air coursing 
through them, were looked upon as discharging the functions 
now attributed to the sensory and motor nerves. Even 
Aristotle did not know the difference between veins and 
arteries. When this difference was first perceived, it was 
for a time still supposed that the veins conducted the blood, 
the arteries the air. Perhaps the climax of our surprise is 
reached when we find Plato of opinion that not only air, 
but also drink, passed into the lungs*. Yet in this opinion 
Plato was at one with the best, or some of the best, 
medical teaching of his time. As early as Alcmaeon of 
Crotona the brain had been thought of as the central organ 
of sentiency, and, in short, of mind ; and Plato held that it 
was so. But Aristotle, again, declares this to be untrue, 
and holds that the heart is the great organ of perception 


1 Vide Galen. de Placit. Hipp. et Plat. §§ 644 seqq.; especially 
*Epaciorparos [294 B.C.] pev ody, €i kal py mpdabev, GAN emi ynpws ye riv 
GdnOy Tdv vevpwy apxny katevénoev’ "ApiotoréAns 5é péxpt mavrds ayvonoas 
eixdta@s amopet xpeiay eimeiy eyxepadov. 

3 Timaeus 70 C, 
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and of mind so far as this has a bodily seat. Empedocles 
had supposed the blood, especially that in the region of 
the heart, to be the locus or habitation of mind. Thus 
ignorant of, and therefore free to differ about, cardinal 
facts and laws of anatomy, physiology, and physics, the 
ancient Greeks were unable to make real advances towards 
explaining the conditions of the most obscure of all pheno- 
mena—those of Mind. 
Dialectical § 4. Under these circumstances many of the Greeks, 
ae perhaps feeling the hopelessness of such attempts at em- 
pirical psychology, occupied themselves for the most part 
with discursive speculations which really aimed at little 
more than the clearing up of common ideas or words. 
Thus Plato’s Theaetetus is largely occupied with an endeavour 
to determine the meaning of émornun, or knowledge. Dis- 
quisitions on methodology, too, came to receive much 
attention from Plato as well as Aristotle ; but the scientific 
experimental work itself, on which real advance depends, was 
lacking. Laborious efforts of genius like Plato’s ended, 
too often, for the time in the production of categories, 
which, however they may have enriched philosophy, left 
empirical psychology no better off than it had been before. 
But in place of empirical there came a sort of dialectical or 
‘rational’ psychology, studying, or professing to study, the 
soul and its faculties fer se, apart from experience and from 
organic life in this physical world. With this form of 
psychology, whether it shows itself in Aristotle or in his 
predecessors, we shall here have as little as possible to do. 
Sourcesof 95. In order that we may most conveniently illustrate 
our know- 5 : 
ledge of the progress of psychological speculations, we shall allow 
Cane the authors of these speculations to a great extent to speak 
chology. for themselves through the medium of a translation. Some 
commentary will be, occasionally, necessary not only to 
explain particular dicta but to exhibit special doctrines in 
their due relationship to others. 
Our first and greatest authorities for the history of 
psychology, as of so much else in philosophy and science, 
are of course Plato and Aristotle, especially the latter. We 
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shall avail ourselves also of the valuable fragment of Theo- 
phrastus de Sensu. The information derived from these 
writers as to the tenets of previous thinkers has always 
to be scanned closely in order to discover whether it is 
objectively true, or whether allowance has to be made for 
differences of standpoint, or for misrepresentation due to 
antagonistic attitudes. Still we are most favourably 
situated when we have Plato, Aristotle, and Theophrastus 
as our guides. Records such as are preserved in the pages 
of incompetent historians of philosophy or compilers of 
philosophic dogmas who may have lived several centuries 
after Christ, when the works of some of the authors with 
whom they deal were no longer extant or only survived in 
doubtful tradition, must be received with steady scepticism 
and tested by every means in one’s power. In many cases 
these records contain intrinsic proof of untrustworthiness ; 
and they are nearly always tinged with the colour of later 
theories which had superseded in the popular mind those 
promulgated by the earlier psychologists. Thus much of 
what is ascribed in Stobaeus or the Pseudo-Plutarch to 
Democritus is, from the terms in which it is couched, 
evidently contaminated with the teaching of Epicurus ; 
much that is ascribed to Plato or Aristotle is expressed 
in the terminology of Stoicism. 

§ 6. We shall commence by giving a detailed account of Method of 
what the writers already named in § 1 each had to say ae 
of the particular functions, organs, &c. of seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, touching ; of the objects of these senses 
as such, and of the media through which the objects were 
supposed to operate. Next we shall present such theories 
as they have left on record of sensation in general, and 
of the faculty (referred by Plato to intelligence, by Aristotle 
to sense) which compares and distinguishes the data of the 
particular senses, and to which such activities as those of 
imagination and memory belong. Finally, we might be 
expected to discuss the connexion between the faculty of 
sense and that of veason, With this subject, however, we 
shall at present have nothing to do. To discuss it would at 
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once take us beyond the limits which we have prescribed 
for ourselves. The nature of the process, if process it can 
be called, which leads from the elementary phenomena of 
cognition to the higher functions of thinking, cannot be 
scientifically in any real sense explained, but must long 
remain obscure in a sort of metaphysical twilight. The 
same is true of the process which leads from purely 
physical to psychical functions; if indeed we are within 
our rights in thus contrasting them. We have chosen to 
restrict ourselves to the more positively intelligible subject 
of empirical psychology, and to the contributions made to 
the advancement of this by the ancient Greeks. 

§ 7. The conception which the Greeks formed of the 
conditions of psychology was not lacking in comprehen- 
siveness. They saw that it demanded for its successful 
prosecution a thorough knowledge (a) of the stimulus of 
perception ; (4) of the organ of perception as well as of the 
whole organism; and (c) of the medium which somehow 
connects the object with the organ, and by the help of 
which the stimulus takes effect in quickening sensation so 
as to bring the object home ‘to consciousness.’ Thus 
a psychological interest not only excited them to physical 
inquiries but aroused them to investigations which have since 
culminated in anatomy, physiology, and histology. But 
they had only vague anticipatory conceptions, such as 
enabled them to put questions which they were utterly 
unable to answer, although upon the answers depended the 
progress of psychological knowledge. Thus for centuries 
this subject remained totally unprogressive. Any useful 
progress made by it in modern times has resulted chiefly from 
advances made in physiological and physical knowledge. 
If with all that biology, chemistry, and physics can do to 
help it forward, the most interesting questions of psycho- 
logy are still unanswerable, or at least unanswered, it is 
easy to see how fruitless the most intelligent attempts of 
the ancients were doomed to be in dealing with such 
questions before these auxiliary sciences existed. 


Pei ty LOO NS ES 


THE ANCIENT GREEK PSYCHOLOGY 
OF VISION 


§ 1. THE speculations of the ancient Greeks as to the Ancient 
conditions of seeing, and the nature of the proper object of Foctees 


vision, may be chosen to illustrate the strength or weakness as to the 
of their whole position in elementary psychology. The apie 
capital of knowledge which they possessed respecting the 
facts of seeing was of the scantiest and most superficial 
kind. They knew (as the most ignorant person knows) 
that the eye is the organ of sight, and that without light 
the eye cannot see; that, besides light and the eye, an 
object is also necessary for vision ; and that, moreover, the 
relationship of the eye to the organism, or certain parts of 
it, requires to be considered before seeing can be fully 
explained. Of most of the clear and fine distinctions 
marked by modern anatomy and physiology between the 
various parts of the visual apparatus the Greeks, from 
the time of Alcmaeon to that of Aristotle, were totally 
ignorant. They had not noticed the retina; they knew 
of the crystalline lens as an anatomical fact, but had not 
any notion of its refractive properties, or of the eye as an 
optical system. They were hopelessly ignorant of the 
mechanism and need of optical adjustment or accommoda- 
tion. Such were their shortcomings in physiology, and 
consequently in the empirical psychology of vision. 

§ 2. I. Almost all the early attempts at a theory of The chief 
vision agree in regarding the ‘ pupil’ of the eye as a matter 4/4 
of primary importance for visual function}. Greek 


1 The Greek xépy and Latin Jupula, or pupilla, as meaning ‘pupil,’ are 
both named originally from the circumstance that an observer looking 
into a person’s eye can see in the dark central spot an image of himself 
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psychology II. Another fact which greatly influenced this branch of 


of vision. 


study was that when the eyeball is pressed, or moved hastily, 
in darkness, a flash of light! is seen within the eye. From 
this was drawn the conclusion that the eye has within it a 
native fire, and that on this native fire, not less than upon the 
image in the pupil, its faculty of vision somehow depends. 
III. A third fact which formed a basis of visual theory 
was that the interior of the eye is found to contain aqueous 
humours—roughly called ‘water’ by the Greeks. The 
functions of the retina being altogether unknown, and the 
optic nerves being perhaps known, but certainly not known 
in their true character, the primary business of the early 
psychologists who treated of vision seemed to be, to 
determine the parts played in vision by the zmage, the 
fire, and the water, respectively. As regards the assumed 
intra-ocular fire, the question was frequently agitated, 
whether its rays went forth from the eye as from a 
luminary, and (either by themselves or in combination with 
a column of light proceeding from the object) as it were 
apprehended the object of vision, and brought it within the 
purview of ‘the soul’; or whether the fire merely lurked 
within the periphery of the eye, and there seized the image 
which, coming to it from outside, was reflected in the 
aqueous interior, as if in a mirror. The seat of the inner 
fire was the pupil, which, at least from the time of 
Empedocles, was identified generally with the ‘lens. With 
these facts before us we shall be better prepared to under- 
stand the purport of the extracts which are to follow. We 
reflected there. This is dwelt upon by Plato (?) Adc7d. i. 132 E Kai to 
bPOa ud S SpOpev Eveori te Tay TovovTwy (Sc. Tv KaTémTpa@V); . . . evveE- 
vénkas odv drt Tod éyBdémovros eis Tov dPOadrpov 7d rpdc@mov eudhaiverat 
€v TH TOU Kat’ avrikpd der Somep ev katéntpe, 5 d) Kal Képny Kaodper, 
cidadov by te Tod €uBdérovros, This image of B mirrored in A’s eye 
and seen there by B, was by many regarded as the essential objective 
equivalent of the psychic fact that A sees B, just as if it were an image 
on A’s retina, not in the pupil of A’s eye. This early view of xépn 


was, however, soon modified. It came to represent what is now called 
the ‘lens.’ Cf. Theophr. de Sens. § 36. 


* The Greeks knew nothing of pressure of the eyeball serving as 
retinal stimulus, and so causing this sensation of light. 
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shall consider these according as they bear upon the organ 
(or function), the medium, or the object of vision. It is to 
be noticed that Alcmaeon, with whom we begin, has left 
us no information on what he conceived to be the nature 
of the medium or the odject. His recorded views are con- 
cerned only with the visual organ, its functions, and its 
relationship to the organism as a whole. 


Alcmaeon of Crotona. 


§ 3. ‘Seeing takes place,’ says Alcmaeon }, ‘ by reflexion Alcmaeon 
in the diaphanous element.’ ‘ Alcmaeon of Crotona? held tona oa 


that the eyes see through the environing water. That [each sae 
eye] contains fire is, indeed, manifest, for a flash takes place ; 
within it when it receives a stroke. It is with the glittering 
and diaphanous element, however, that it sees, whenever 
this reflects an image (dvripalyn), and it sees better in 
proportion to the purity of this element 3.’ 

Chalcidius* tells us that Alcmaeon was the first to 
practise dissection, and that to him, as well as (long after- 
wards) to Callisthenes and Herophilus, many important 


1 Stob. Ecl. Phys. i. 52 (Diels, Dox., p. 404, Vors. p.104). I have 
translated Diels’ (Dox. proll. p. 223) suggestion dvritapyw for MS. 
avriinWw = ‘apprehension’ by the diaphanous element, which still 
brings us to the idea of reflexion. ’AvriAapyiv=reflexion, corresponds to 
the avripaivn of Theophr. § 26; see next extract. To ascribe ‘apprehen- 
sive’ power to the d.afaves within the eye is quite out of keeping with 
the doctrine of Alcmaeon, nor is he likely to have employed the term 
avridnyis. Indeed it surprises one to find even 16 d:ahavés—a distine- 
tively Aristotelean word in this connexion—ascribed to him. 

2 Theophr. de Sens. § 26 (Diels, Vors., p. 104). 

5 Wachtler, de Alc. Crot. (Teubner, 1896), p. 49, refers ro oridBovre | 
here to the fire and ro d:apavei to the water within theeye. But oriABew 
is not often found used of the gleam of fire (which would rather be 
Adurrewy), whereas it is regularly used of lustre, and of the glittering of 
water. Cf. Arist. 370% 18 aiverat rd Udwp oridBew, and 561% 32 vypov \ 
éveott Aevkdy Kat Wuxpdv, opddpa oridBov. Both participles should, 
notwithstanding the repetition of the article, be referred to the same 
thing, viz. the ‘ diaphanous’ element in which the image is said to be 
reflected. C. Baumker (Arist. Lehre von den dussern und innern 
Sinnesvermégen, p. 49) notices that in the passage above translated, the 
words épay 8€ 76 ari\Bortt kai ré Stapavei form an iambic trimeter. 


* In Plat. Tim., p. 279, ed. Wrobel, pp. 340-1, ed. Meursius. 
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discoveries respecting the anatomy of the eye and the 
optic nerves are due. It is not possible, however, to 
determine from the words of Chalcidius how much of the 
anatomical knowledge of which he speaks was discovered 
by Alcmaeon, and how much by the others ; nor can much 
weight be assigned to the authority of this commentator on 
such matters. But, according to the Hippocratean treatise 
Ilept SapxSv (or ApxGv), the connexion between eye and brain 
is formed by a ‘vein’ passing from the membrane which 
covers the latter to each of the two eyes. Through this 
‘vein’ the viscous substance of the brain is said to prolong 
itself into the eyes, where it forms the transparent mem- 
branes which cover the eyes. In this the light and all 
bright objects are reflected, and by this reflexion we see. 
Things, again, are seen because they have brightness, and can 
therefore be reflected by the transparent membrane of the 
eye. This fact of reflexion, according to the Pythagorean 
theory 1, is accomplished by ‘a visual ray’ from eye to 
object, which reaching the object doubles back again to 
the eye, like a forearm outstretched and then bent back again 
to the shoulder?. The above pseudo-Hippocratean tract 
may (as Siebeck says) really present us with an account of 
Alcmaeon’s theory of vision. ‘The membranes, of which 
there are many protecting the visual organ, are diaphanous 
like the organ itself. By means of this quality of diaphan- 
ousness it reflects (dvravyei) the light and all illuminated 
objects; accordingly it is by means of this, which so 
reflects, that the visual organ (rd dpéov) sees 3.’ 

§ 4. According to Alcmaeon, therefore, it would seem 
that vision is effected by the ‘image,’ amd by rays which issue 
from within and pass outwards through the water; that 
these rays emanate from a fire within the eye; as if the 
glistening and diaphanous element in the eye were merely 


? It is not improbable that Alcmaeon was to some extent influenced 
by the Pythagorean teaching: wde Arist. Met. i. 5. 986% 29; Siebeck, 
Geschichte der Psychologie, i. 1, pp. 103-106. 

* Cf. Plut. £fi¢. iv. 14; Diels, Dox., p. 405. 

* Cf. Hippocr. viii. 606 L.; Diels, Vors., p. 104. For avravyei cf. Eur. 
Or. 1519, and dyrnvye cédas, Stob, Flor. ii: p. 392 (Teub.). 
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instrumental. If, as is probable, Alcmaeon, with the towards 
Pythagoreans and other mathematical philosophers, held Vist! f° 
that seeing is accomplished by means of such rays issuing 
from the eye, we may suppose that the reflexion in the 
eye, which is instrumental or subsidiary to vision, is the 
result of this process: that the visual image is collected 
somehow by the energy of the internal fire, going out to 
the object and thence returning to the eye with its impres- 
sion, which is there mirrored in the diaphanous element}. 
Thus the fire would represent the ‘active’ force of vision, 
while the water would serve to bring the object seen home 
to the eye itself. The fact of the fire-flash was regarded 
as demonstrating the presence of fire in the eye, and a 
function had to be assumed for this fire in connexion with 
seeing. The presence of the watery element was manifest, 
and it, too, required to have its visual function explained, 
which was most simply done, as it appeared, by making 
the water the mirror in which the image in the ‘pupil’ 
(also manifest to observation) is reflected. Considering the 
natural obscurity of the act of vision on its psychical side, 
we need not look for greater accuracy or consistency of 
view than this on Alcmaeon’s part. But there is a popular 
confusion lurking in the position thus described. The 
‘ visual ray’ hypothesis, which makes seeing an ‘act’ of the 
mind or of the eye, cannot be really harmonized with 
the other hypothesis by which the eye with its aqueous 
humour is regarded as a mere mirror reflecting objects as is 
done by a standing pool ?. 


1 Though d:adgares strictly means ‘transparent,’ and a purely trans- 
parent substance would reflect no image, this does not prevent the use 
of the word in such connexion as the present by all writers including 
Aristotle. Water and air were held to be diaphanous and yet the 
great instruments of reflexion. Of course when they do ‘reflect’ 
images there are present conditions which modify their mere ‘ trans- 
parency’ and render such reflexion possible. 

2 It is hard to agree with Prantl, Avzst. Tept Xpwparav, p. 37, that 
Alcmaeon’s statement regarding vision and its organ are in harmony 
with and anticipate those of Aristotle. Aristotle distinctly denies that 
the eye contains fire, and explains the ‘ flash’ differently from Alcmaeon. 
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Empedocles. 


§ 5. According to the doctrine first enunciated by Empe- 
docles, like perceives like. All bodies are formed of the four 


view of his elements, earth, air, fire, water. All have passages (wépot) 


system of 


ought ‘n or ‘pores’ in them, and from all emanations or effluences 
its bearing (4ndpporat) come, and enter into the said pores or passages. 


on the 


questionsof Thus all bodies are in a state of physical communion, and 


psycho- 
logy of 
sense, 
Does not 
refer to 
pupillar 
image. 


all interaction whatever between bodies depends upon the 
facts thus stated. On this basis it is that Empedocles 
founds his theory of perception. Emanations from what we 
may call the percipiendum, or object, enter into the pores of 
the percipiens, or percipient organ. These emanations, to 
result in perception, must be ‘symmetrical’ with the pores : 
if they are either too small or too large for these, no per- 
ception takes place. Hence it is with the eye only that we 
see, although emanations of colour pass into the pores of 
other organs also; for these emanations are symmetrical 
with the pores of the eye, not with those of the other parts. 
In the same way, the eye is incapable of perceiving odour, 
as the emanations of this, which are symmetrical with the 
pores of the olfactory organ, are not so with the pores of 
the eye. The specific differences of the sensations and of 
their objects are thus the result of differences in the pores of 
their respective organs which restrict them to the reception 
of certain kinds of emanations, thus destined to be charac- 
teristic of them. Different organs, or organs with different 
pores, take different impressions of the same object. Thus 
Empedocles thinks he explains sense-perception when he 
shows how the objects of the extra-organic world enter 
into the bodily organs. In general his explanation of seeing 
is the following :—The eye, like all other things, is consti- 
tuted of the four elements. In its interior is fire ; next 
outside this comes water ; both being again enclosed by air 
and earth. The whole eye is compared by him to a lantern 
in the centre of which (corresponding to the crystalline lens) 
is the fire. Between this and the earthy cornea comes the 
water, which is separated from the fire by a fine, delicate 
membrane. The fire can penetrate these outwards, as light 
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passes through the sides of a lantern, while emanations 
from objects also can come in, so that according as they 
proceed from bright or from dark objects they may enter 
into and pass through the corresponding pores of the fire 
or of the water. ‘ By like we know like.’ With the intra- 
ocular fire we perceive the emanations of fire, i.e. white ; 
with the water we perceive those of water, i.e. black; 
and so on. The pores of the fire and those of the water 
alternate in the eye; and the fire being able to pierce the 
water, we may suppose them thus arranged at the outer 
surface of the eye, so that both meet the emanations from 
objects at this outer surface. Empedocles, who never men- 
tions the pupillar image, does not explain any colours in 
detail save white and black, as above. Stobaeus! tells us 
that he looked upon four colours as primary: white, black, 
red, green, corresponding to the four elements. Normal 
vision he considered to depend on the due proportion in 
the eye of fire and water—the ocular elements essential to 
vision. As will be seen below, it is not easy to ascertain 
how far the rays of fire passed outwards: whether (a) 
merely through the water to the outer surface of the eye *, 
or (4) all the way to the object, however distant*. The 
third possibility, that the inner fire formed a junction with 
the emanations from the object at some point intermediate 
between this and the eye, cannot, on any positive authority, 
be ascribed to Empedocles, but would seem to constitute 
the distinguishing feature of Plato’s visual theory. 
§6. Diels * suggests that Empedocles may have derived Organ and 
C : function of 
his knowledge of the structure and functions of the eye from vision, ac- 
Alcmaeon. But, like Alcmaeon, he was himself a physician, eee to 
nor does he speak on these subjects like one who took his docles. 
information at second hand. The most interesting passage 
of Empedocles on the constitution of the eye is one con- 
tained in the verses of his poem Ilep! bicews, quoted by 
Aristotle in the tract de Sensu®. It is as follows: ‘As when 


1 Ecl. i. 16; Diels, Vors., p. 181, Dox. proll. p. 222. 

2 So Siebeck, Gesch. der Psych. i. 1, p. 271, thinks. 

3 péxpt Tov dorpwy, Arist. 438% 26. 

* Vide Wachtler, A/cm., p. 49. 5 Arist. 437° 23 seqq. 
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one who purposes going abroad on a stormy night maketh 
him ready a light, a gleam of blazing fire, adjusting thereto, 
to screen it from all sorts of winds, a lantern which scatters 
the breath of the winds as they blow, while the fire—that 
is, the more subtile part thereof—leaping forth shines along 
the threshold with unfailing beams: thus then did Nature 
embed the primordial fire pent within the coatings of the 
eye, videlicet the round pupil, in its delicate tissues, which 
had been pierced throughout with pores of wondrous 
fineness, and, while they fenced off the deep surrounding 
flood, allowed the fire—i.e. the more subtile part thereof— 
to issue forth (d:lecxov) . . ... Empedocles here describes 
either bicis, or perhaps more especially ’Adpodirn, as having 
stationed the primeval fire in the lens of the eye, like the 
light in the centre of a lantern, the capsule of the lens 
corresponding to the transparent sides of the lantern. 
Myuyéw, which Alexander refers to the capsule of the 
lens (6 thy képny mepiexwv xiTdv), may, however, refer to the 
outer coatings of the eye, while Aenrjow dOdvnor refers to 
the capsule of the lens itself. At all events, the finer part 
of the fire darts forth through these membranes and through 
the water, as the light does through the sides of the Jantern}. 
‘And the flame innocuous gat for itself a small portion 

1 See Prof. Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy, p. 231, ee Diels, Vors., 
p- 206. The latter renders ds 8¢ rér’ ev pnveyéw xtrd. ‘sO face sich 
das urewige Feuer damals (dei der Bildung des Auges) hinter der 
runden Pupille in Haute und diime Gewdander eingeschlossen.’ If, 
with Diels, giving up the play on xovpn, we make mip subject of Aoyd¢ero, 
we may explain that the ‘primordial fire ensconced (or ambushed) itself 
in the round pupil.’ There is no need of 7 in v. 8. In fact it injures the 
sense, as d0évyo1 Aox. seems to refer to a further process, not co-ordinate 
with éepypévov. He translates dcov ravawrepov fev in vv. 5 and 11 ‘weil 
es soviel feiner war,’ but the écoy is limitative, indicating the precise 
amount of the fire which was capable of leaping forth, the same to which 
Plato, 7777.45 B-C, refers in the words rod mupos Soov TO pev Kalew ovK 
€xxe, Td d€ mapéxew has fpepov. The expression card Bynddv seems to 
favour Siebeck’s view (of. cit., p. 271) that Empedocles contemplates a 
co-operation between the fire fon within and the dréppora from without 
at the surface of the eye. There seems to be no sufficient reason for 


following Alexander in rendering these words by kata TOv ovpavdy, as 
Diels does in his ‘zum Firmament,’ 
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of earth (in the formation of the eye)?.’ The eye was 
formed of the elements, for Empedocles further says: ‘ Of 
these (elements) divine Aphrodite made up the fabric of the 
tireless eyes ?.’ 

§ 7. In these passages we notice that no reference is Empedo- 
made by Empedocles to his doctrine of pores and emana- “es, ¢o* 
tions, so fundamental for perception. Aristotle, too, ‘pores’and 
observes * that Empedocles, while at one time explaining ARTI 
vision, as we have seen, by means of fire issuing from the ae , 

3 pon visua 
lens, at other times explains it by amdppo.a, as if imputing function. 
inconsistency to his theory of vision’. It is not easy to 
assent to the suggestion of mere inconsistency ; yet on the 
other hand it is difficult to reconcile the two standpoints 
here contrasted. There is indeed another record which 
seems to bear upon the matter. ‘Empedocles mixed the 
rays with the images, calling their joint-product by the 
compound term ray-image®. But this passage is intrinsi- 
cally suspicious. By the ef4#Aa would seem to be intended 
something between the drdpporat of Empedocles and the 
eldwra of Democritus and Epicurus; and the theory here 
ascribed to Empedocles, of the mixture of the rays with the 
amépporat to form the daxrive(SwAov, reminds one too much 
of the distinctively Platonic theory known later as the 


ovvatye.a®. Empedocles and Plato both accept the existence 


1 Simpl. ad Arist. Phys. (Diels), p. 331. 3 (Diels, Vors., p. 206). 
Simplicius instances this, because of the use of the word rvye here, as 
illustrating the fortuitousness of the formation of things according to 
Empedocles ; in which he overstrains the meaning of this word. The 
position of the adjective is noticeable in the words 7 dé prog Adetpa: it 
seems to give it conditional force, like that given by écov ravamrepor, 
reducing the PAd€ referred to to what Plato calls das qpepov. 

2 Simpl. ad Arist. de Caelo (Diels), p. 529. 21 (Diels, Vors., p. 206). 
From this we conjecture that in the passage quoted by Aristotle the 
subject of Aoxya¢ero was also ’Adpodirn. PLe Sense. Cc; 

4 The words of Stob. £c/. i. 52 (Diels, Dox., p. 403) mpos 7d da Tov 
axrivey kal mpos 70 da ray eidwdwr (’Epredoxdns) éxdoxas mapéxerat merely 
repeat what Aristotle here says. 

5 Plut. Epzt. iv. 13 (Diels, Dox., p. 403) "EpmedoxAns rois eidadots 
ras axrivas avépetEe mpocayopevoas rd ytyvopevoy axriveldwdov (Diels’ 
correction of axrivas eSaA\ov) cvvOérws, Gal. H. P. 94. 

° Timaeus 45 B seqq. 

BEARE Cc 
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and agency of the intra-ocular fire; but the former, at least 
in his own verses, has nothing to show that he held, as Plato 
did, the theory of a confluence of the rays from the eye_ 
with the emanations from objects. The notion of an cidwAov, } 
too, i.e. an image pictorially resembling the object, is quite 
foreign to the visual theory of Empedocles and of Plato’, | 
though proper to that of Epicurus, and (if we can trust the 
references in Aristotle and Theophrastus) used also by 
Democritus for the immediate object of vision. From 
Aristotle’s argument against Empedocles, in which he urges 
that vision is not, as the latter thought, due to fire issuing 
from the eye, and from the words of Empedocles himself os 
(or rip) 8 éfw d:a0p@cxov xré., it is certain that, according to 
the opinion of the latter, the essential constituent of the eye 
—the oyty.ov ip—was a principal factor of vision *, which is 
effected by visual rays proceeding outwards. From the 
statements of Theophrastus (§ 9 zz/ra), again, it is equally 
certain that according to Empedocles vision, like the other 
senses, is effected by améppova, How are we to harmonize 
the two positions? They must be regarded as comple- 
mentary parts of one theory. We really do not know how 
far outwards Empedocles regarded the rays as proceeding, 
If we assume that they merely went so far as to meet the 
andppo.at, this will to some extent help us toa reconciliation 
of the views attributed to Empedocles by Aristotle. The 
assumption would, however, bring the theories of Plato and 
Empedocles into very close connexion, and tend, at least, 
to justify Zeller’s view of their affinity or identity *. 

The doc- § 8. Empedocles, holding that lke perceives like, connects 
eae his doctrine of visual perception with that of the four 


a like’ elements, thus: ‘With earth we see (émdéaapev) earth, with 
an (=) ° : ° : ° 
doctrine of Water we see water ; with air we see the bright air ; with fire 


‘emana- —_ we see destroying fire; just as with love we [perceive] love, 


nore 


? In Soph. 266 B-C, Alc. i. 132 © &c. visual theory is not discussed. 

” In this point Empedocles is at one with Goethe in his Farbenlehre, 
though the German writer does not observe the agreement. 

’ Notwithstanding what Mr. Archer-Hind says Plato, 7zm., p. 156, 

* Zeller, Pre-Socratics (E. Tr.), ii. 166-7 n. 
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and with hate, baleful hate?’ ‘Some hold that each and tions’ both 
every affection results from the agent in its ultimately rae: 
simplest and most essential form entering through certain theory of 
pores of the patient ; and they say it is in this manner that °°" 
we see and hear and exercise all the other senses; and, 
moreover, that vision takes place through air and water 
and other transparent bodies, inasmuch as all these have 
pores, invisible from their smallness but close together and 
arranged in rows, and all the more so arranged in proportion 
to their greater transparency. Some writers have laid down 
this doctrine in certain instances without confining it to 
cases of agency and patiency: they go further, and say that 
mixture takes place only between bodies which have pores 
mutually symmetrical?’ Thus it was recognized by Aristotle, 
and doubtless by others, that Empedocles did endeavour to 
make his theory of seeing, and of perception in general, 
conform to his physical (or metaphysical) theory of the 
communion of all substances by pores and dzéppovat ®. 

§ 9. ‘Empedocles, explaining the nature of the eye 4s Different 
organ of vision, states* that its inner part consists of fire Constit- 
and water®, while the environment of this consists of earth different 
and air, through which it (the internal fire) being of a subtile eae 


nature passes, as the light in a lantern passes through the eae 
sides. The pores of the fire and water alternate in position power. 


with one another. By those of fire we cognize white 
objects, by those of water, black objects; for these two 
sorts of objects fit into these two sets of pores respectively, 


1 Arist. 404? 13-16. 2 Arist. 32426 seqq. 

8 If in the verses above referred to, containing the lantern-simile, 
the line at yodvyot Siavra terpnato Oearecina: finds its proper place (as is 
assumed by Diels, Vors., p. 206, and Blass, Fleckeisens Jahrb., 1883, 
p- 19), we can believe that there too he was thinking of the doctrine of 
pores and dméppowm, and would perhaps be found to mention and 
harmonize it with the visual ray theory if we had his poem complete. 
The membranes of the pupil are in this verse spoken of as ‘ pierced 
right through with pores (xodvyor) divinely formed’: ‘die mit géttlich 
eingerichteten, gerade hindurchgehenden Poren durchbohrt waren’ 
is Diels’ version. 

4 Theophr. de Sens. §§ 7-8. 

5 Adopting xai Udwp, from Diels after Karsten, 


Ca 
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Colours are carried to the eye by emanation.’ In these 
sentences Theophrastus introduces us to the two main 
but unharmonized doctrines already spoken of: vision by 
means of emanations entering the pores of the eye, and 
vision by means of fire issuing forth (from the eye, or from 
the pupil to the outer surface of the eye); but he seems not 


to feel the difficulty or necessity of reconciling them. He 


goes on: ‘All eyes are not constituted alike of the contrary 
elements; some have in them more fire and less water than 
others ; some less fireand more water; some again have the 
fire in the centre and others at a point outside this 1, which 
affords the reason why some animals see more keenly in the 
daytime, others by night. Those which have less fire than 
water in the eye see better by day, for in them the defect ot 
internal light is repaired by the excess of external; while 
those that have less of the contrary see more keenly by 
night, since to these also that element which they lack is 
supplied by compensation ; and under opposite conditions 
they are keen-sighted in opposite ways. For those which 
have the fire in excess are dim-sighted (by day) since the 
further augmentation of this fire in the daylight fills? and 
obstructs the pores of the water; while those which have 
the water in excess suffer the corresponding result by night, 
as the fire then has its pores obstructed by the water. 
These states continue until, in the one case, the obstructing 
water has been separated (from the pores) by the light from 
without, and, in the other, the obstructing fire has been 
cleared away by the air®. The eye is best in temperament, 
and therefore in visual power, which consists of both (fire and 
water) in equal quantities.’ Thus the eye in its constitution 

? Does éxrds, sc. rod pécov, here implya divergence from the view stated 
in the Empedoclean verses that the primeval fire is in the crystalline 
lens? or simply that (according to Empedocles) the lens itself need not 
always be in the centre? For the text, cf. Diels, Dox., p. 500 n., Vors., 
p- 177; Karsten, Em., pp. 484-5; Prantl, Wept Xpwp., p. 47. 


® énumharrew Schneider: émAdurey is suggested by Prantl = ‘shine 
upon,’ and so obstruct. 

* anp is to tdwp what rd éwbev has is to mip. The light of day 
corrects the excess of water in the eye; so the dampness of night 
corrects the excess of fire. dnp as usual = ‘damp air, 
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contains the opposites, viz. the fiery and watery elements, in 
definite relationship to light and shade, or white and black. 

A passage of Aristotle’ corroborates the information 
contained in the foregoing extract from Theophrastus. ‘To 
suppose that, as Empedocles says, gleaming eyes (yAavka 
Oupara) are fiery, while black contain more of water than 
of fire, and that on this account the former, the gleaming, 
see dimly by day owing to lack of water, and the latter 
by night owing to lack of fire, is an error; since we must 
assume that the visive part of the eye in all cases consists 
not of fire but of water ?.’ 

§ 10. Plato in the Menon® tells us that Gorgias, as a follower Object of 
of Empedocles, held the doctrine of pores and emanations; Cryuy. 
and that by means of this doctrine he furnished an ex- 
planation of colour as object of vision. According to this, 
colour is an emanation consisting of figures symmetrical 
with the pores of the visual organ and for this reason 
capable of being seen. We read elsewhere also* that 
Empedocles regards colour as ‘that which fits into the 
pores of the eye.’ To this Stobaeus® adds the statement 
already referred to (§ 5 supra) that ‘Empedocles regarded 
white, black, red, green (or, with @ypdv for xAwpdv, yellow) 
as the primary colours®, being equal in number with the 

1-779 15 seqq. 

2 Philoponus (in Arist. de Gen. An. v. 1, Hayduck, p. 217, 15), in 
his remarks on this passage, says that ‘ Empedocles makes the organ 
of sight to consist of the four elements... and asserts (but H. reads 
gnpi) that vision itself is the power of the soul in virtue whereof we 
see, inasmuch as it (vision) is the form (e?os) of the eye.’ This (if pyoe 
be kept) well illustrates the untrustworthiness of late commentators 
on early philosophers whose views they looked at only through the 
medium of their successors. Here Philoponus represents Empedocles 
as an Aristotelean. The opinion of Empedocles about gleaming and 
black eyes is referred to also in the Pseudo-Arist. Problems, 910. 13. 
We find similar views held on this point by Anaxagoras and Diogenes, 

5 Men. 76 C-D. * Plut. Zfct. i. 15. 3 (Diels, Dox., p. 313). 

5 Eel. i. 16. 3 (Diels, Dox., p. 313). 

6 For MSS. axpdv, x\wpdv has been adopted; yet the change may be 
not worth while making, if the suspicion mentioned below be well 
founded. xpés is used by Arist. 559% 18 to denote the colour of the yolk 
of anegg; i.e.it means yellow. Cf. Diels, Dox., Prol.p. 50; and Mul- 
lach, Democritus, p. 353. Curiously enough, the same error of axpdv for 
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elements!’ This is perhaps supported by the fact that in 
Fragment 71, Empedocles teaches that colours are pro- 
duced by the mixture of the four elements*. The following 
criticism of Empedocles’ colour-theory by Theophrastus ® 
will help to place this theory itself in a clearer view. 

§ 11. ‘Empedocles teaches that like is perceived by like,’ 
but this gives rise to difficulties as regards his own theory 
of the particular senses. ‘When he makes the visual organ 
to consist of fire and its contrary, we may observe that 
it could indeed perceive white and black by the operation of 
similars ; but how could it perceive grey and the other com- 
posite colours*? For he does not explain such perception 
(of grey, &c.) as taking place either by the ‘pores’ of the 
fire or by those of the water, or by others formed of both 
together 5; yet we see these just as well as we see the simple 
colours. It is, moreover, a strange doctrine that some eyes 
see better by day, others by night. For the smaller fire 


cannot gaze directly at the sun or at any excessively bright 


xAwpér affects the statement of Stob. (Zc. i. 16.8; Diels, Dox., p. 314) 
attributing the same ‘four-colour’ theory to Democritus. That yAwpéds 
is the true word in Democritus we know from Theophrastus (§ 75). 
As regards Empedocles, however, we have not this assurance, Theo- 
phrastus (§ 59) merely telling us that Empedocles held two primary 
colours white and black, while the remaining colours are formed by 
mixtures of these. It has been suspected (Diels, Dox., p. 222) that the 
compiler of the Placita erroneously ascribed to Empedocles the four 
colours of Democritus. 

1 For the ancient and traditional conception (cf. Prantl, Arist. Hept 
Xpop. p. 30) of white and black, as the primary colours from which 
the other colours can be obtained by mixing them in various pro- 
portions, cf. Aristotle, §§ 41-2 z#/ra. 

2 Diels, Vors., p. 203 

Il@s vdaros yains te kat aidépos nHedlov re 
Kipvapévar «idn re yevoiaro xpoté re Ovnrav. 

8 De Sens. §§ 17-19. 

* Here we seem to find an echo of Arist. de Ax. i. 5. 409° 23 seqq. 
when criticizing Empedocles’ general theory of cognition. 

‘ As Diels, Dox., p. 504n. remarks, according to the critic ‘puerot 
MOpol MikToOis ypmpaot Conveniunt.’ 

° This notion which we so often find referred to probably arose in the 
popular mind from the disappearance of the stars when the sun rises. 
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object?: so that those in whom the light within the eye 
is defective should see worse by day”. Or if (as Empedocles 
thinks) its like augments the visual fire in the daytime 3, 
while its opposite destroys or thwarts it, then a// should see 
white objects better by day, both those whose internal 
light is less and those whose internal light is greater ; 
while again a// should see black objects better by night. 
The fact is, however, that all animals except a very few see 
all objects better by day than in the night-time. It is 
natural to suppose that in these few their native fire has 
this peculiar power, just as there are animals whose eyes 
in virtue of their colour are luminous at night*. Again, 
as regards the eyes in which the fire and water are mixed 
in equal proportions, it must follow that either is in turn 
unduly augmented by day or by night: hence, if water 
or fire thwarts vision by being in excess, the disposition 
(8d@ecrs) of all eyes would be pretty nearly alike ©.’ 


Democritus. 


§ 12. For Democritus, as for Empedocles, the most General 
obvious explanation of perception seemed to be that which aah 


showed how particles of external things come into the auld of 
pores of the sensory organs. He differed from Empedocles ape =e 


in his doctrine of the existence of void, which Empedocles bearing on 
did not allow. They agreed, however, in the belief that function : 


1 This is perhaps—though see note 4 7mfra—an arg. ad hominem 
against Empedocles: Theophrastus, as a disciple of Aristotle, would 
not hold that the eyes contain a ‘small fire,’ to be quenched by the 
greater fire of the sun. 

2 Instead of better, as Empedocles asserts 

8 i.e. if (instead of the greater fire without destroying the less within 
the eye) the daylight augments the intra-ocular fire. 

* Not ‘cutis noctu magis splendet,’ as in Wimmer’s Latin version. 
There would seem to be here on the critic’s part an admission which 
is contrary to the teaching of Aristotle. Theophrastus seems to 
attribute the capacity of some animals to see by night to the possession 
of a peculiar fire in their eyes. 

5 i.e. the so-called best class of eyes, having water and fire in equal 
proportions, would both by day and by night, in one or the other way, 
be out of keeping with the conditions of perfect vision, and would 
therefore not have the superiority claimed for them by Empedocles : 
they would be no better than the eyes already referred to. 
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‘like is perceived by like!’ Instead of holding, like Em- 
pedocles, that there are four elements qualitatively distinct, 
Democritus with Leucippus (of whom so little is known 
separately that we can neglect him or merge him in his 
pupil) taught that the elements of things are homogeneous 
atoms, infinitely numerous, moving eternally in void. The 
introduction of atoms in certain ways through the organs 
‘to the soul’ was for him (as the introduction of dzoppoat 
was for Empedocles also) the essence of perception. We 
perceive an external thing by its being thus introduced into 
the soul ; but the soul, for him as for Empedocles, is itself 
material, so as to be capable of being affected in the way 
perception implies. It consists of atoms of a certain shape 
endowed with a certain order and movement. The impres- 
sion made by the atoms of the object on the soul must be of 
a certain initial strength, in order to be noticeable. For 
Democritus (as for Empedocles*, to some extent) the organs 
are thus essentially passages—thoroughfares for instreaming 
atoms. All the senses are modes of one, viz. Touching %. 


| The essential feature of the eye is, for Democritus, its moist 


and porous nature, while the ear is a mere channel for the 


conveyance of sonant particles inwards ‘to the soul.’ To 


reach the soul, the particles conveyed inwards require to be 
disseminated through the body. It is impossible for us, he 
thought, to receive wholly exact impressions of external 
things through the organs of sense. For example, in seeing, 


1 As against the doubt of Theophr. de Sens. § 49 see Arist. 405» 12-16; 
Sext. Emp. adv. Math. vii.§ 116; Mullach, Democr., pp. 206, 401, and 
Theophr. himself § 50. Indeed, Democritus also held that ‘like is 
affected by like’—a physical principle—while according to Aristotle 
(323° 3 seqq.) most philosophers with one accord assert that like cannot 
be affected by like (rd duotov tnd rod Spoiov may dmabés €or). It is hard 
to see how the acceptance of the latter physical principle could be, as 
Mr. Archer-Hind (Plato, Zzm., p. 205) says, compatible with that of 
the psychological axiom ‘like is known by like.’ 

In his account of the formation of the ear, which he compares to 
a coder, Empedocles seems to have regarded this sense-organ, at least, 
as something more than a mere passage, and as having a determining 
power over the gua/ity of the sensation to be produced by the dmdppotat. 


3 ; ; A 
Cf. Arist. 442% 29 Anudkpiros kal... dromdrardy tt motodow mévra 
yap Ta alc Onra dmra roodct. 
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the air intervening between us and the object interferes with 
our obtaining a correct impression or image of this, as is 
evidenced by the blurred look of distant things. Democritus 
first laid down the distinction of the qualities of body? into 
the so-called primary and secondary qualities, to which, 
however, he did not himself remain always consistent. As 
Theophrastus (de Sens. § 80; see p. 35 infra) points out, we | 
cannot quite follow his doctrine of the formation of colours 
unless we assume a ¢vo.s ypeparos—an objective existence 
of colour. He held that vision is the result of the image of 
the object mirrored in the eye. But when we ask—what 
exactly is mirrored? the answer for him is not easy ; since 
between object and eye come what he called delkeda 
(generally spoken of by Aristotle and Theophrastus as 
eldwda), things which in the case of this sense are also 
referred to as dméppo.a tis wopdjs. These delxeAa, not the 
object, are therefore the immediate and proper daza of sense. 
§ 13. Democritus regarded the pupillar image as the Aristotle’s 
essential factor of vision. ‘Democritus, says Aristotle 2, “titicism 


» of Demo- 


‘is right in his opinion that the organ of vision proper critus’ 
consists of water, but not when he goes on to explain js"! 
> Pp theory. 


vision as the mirroring (€upacww) of objects in this water. The eater 
misunder- 


For this mirroring is due to the fact that the surface stood the 


of the eye is smooth, and the image exists really not in function of 
the water 


the mirroring eye but in the eye that beholds this’, in the eye. 
inasmuch as the case is merely one of reflexion*. But on 


1 The non-objectivity of colour is stated as a doctrine of his by Arist. 
316 1 Anucxpiros .. . xpotay od dynow elvat, pomp yap xpoparifecOa. 
Cf. Theophr. de Sens. § 64; also Galen. de Elem, sec. Hipp. i. 2 vopo 
yap xpou... ervey 8 Gropov kai xevov 6 Anyudxpirés pnow. He is alluded 
to by Arist. 426% 20 of mpdrepor puciordyor oddev Sovro ore Aevkdy obre 
péay eivat dvev Owews Kre, 2 Arist. 438% 5-16. 

5 The subject of éoruy is 7 éudbaors derived from rotro, sc. rd eupaive- 
cba éxeivyop =7e@ éxei dpopévm, Here Aristotle’s argument does not 
require the seeming admission of the Platonic view, viz. that vision is 
effected by an dys, or ray, which goes forth from the beholder’s eye 
and returns to this from the object. This view, rejected by him 435° 5, 
and de Sens. ii, is one which Aristotle himself, provisionally at least, 
adopts Meteor. iii. 2. 373» seqq.; vzde Ideler, Meteor. ii. pp. 273 seqq. ; 
Galen. de Placit. Hipp. et Plat. § 640. 

4 ”Eudaors in the eye, like all other éugacts, is to be explained by 
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the whole it would seem that in his day no scientific know- 
ledge yet existed of the way in which images are formed 
in mirrors, or of the reflexion of light in general. It is 
strange, too, that Democritus should never have asked him- 
self why, if his theory of vision be true, the eye alone sees, 
while none of the other things, in which images are also 
mirrored, do so.’ ‘Democritus holds? that we see by the 
reflexion of images, but describes this latter process in 
a way peculiar to himself. It does not, he says, take place 
directly in the pupil from the object; but the air between 
object and eye is impressed with a sort of stamp while 
being dispatched in a compact form from the object to 
the organ?; for emanation is always taking place from 
everything. This air, then, being solid, and of different 
colour °, reflects itself in the eyes, which are moist. A 
dense body does not admit (this air-impression), but one 
that is moist, like the eye, gives it free passage. Hence 
moist eyes see better than those that are (dry and) hard, 
provided that their outer membrane is as thin and dense as 
possible, and that the inner parts are spongy and free from 
dense and solid tissue*, as well as from such moisture as 
is thick and glutinous ; and that the veins of (or, connected 
with) the eyes are straight and free from moisture, so as to 
conform in shape to the images moulded by, and thrown 
off from, the object 5.’ 

This intermediate effect of the object in moulding the 


dvdkdaots, i.e. the bending back of the dus from the reflecting surface. 
The image, supposed to be 2% ¢he mirror, is a set of rays reflected ¢o 
this from the object, and from it to the beholder’s eye, in which 
therefore it really is. Thus the image ‘seen in the eye’ of A cannot 
explain how A sees. Cf. R. Bacon, O. M. Persp. III, Dis. i. cap. 2, 
‘nihil est in speculo... ut vulgus aestimat.’ 

1 Theophr. de Sens. § 50 (Diels, Dox., p. 513 n.). 

* The reading suggested by Diels xara—for xal—rod épevros has 
been translated, but ovareAddpuevov has been preferred to his creAdd- 
pevoy: the preposition is defended by the words of Theophrastus, § 52 
@Oovpevos kal TUKVOUPEVOS. 

* From the eye: see zzfra Anaxag. § 20, Diogenes of A. § 23. 

* Adopting Usener’s oridpis for ioxupas. 

© Os (= adore) dpovcorynpoveiy trois aroruroupéevots. 
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air into definite visible forms (drorémwois) is the peculiar 
characteristic of Democritus’ theory of vision. He held that 
if there were pure vacuum, and not air, around us, the 
emanations or images sent from the visible objects would 
reach the eye unblurred: that is to say, they would then 
report the exact form of an object, no matter how great the 
distance from which they might come. ‘ Democritus,’ says 
Aristotle}, ‘is not correct in his view that, if the space 
between object and eye were pure void, an ant could be 
seen clearly in the sky. As it is, however, the air takes 
the first copy of the object, and the eye receives it only 
at second hand, while the likeness of this copy to the 
original becomes more and more imperfect in proportion 
to the distance it has to travel. 

§ 14. Theophrastus? criticizes these tenets of Demo- Theo- 
critus: ‘His notion of modelling (dmorémwots) in air is smiee 
quite absurd. Whatever is capable of being moulded into Demo- 
shape must have density, and must not be liable to dis- pee of 
persion; this he implies when he illustrates the process, vision. 
and compares it with the stamping of impressions on wax. 

In the next place, such modelling might take place more 
successfully in water than in air, water being more dense; 
hence we should see better in water. Asa fact, however, 
we see worse. In the third place, why should one who 
(as Democritus in his treatise mepl eld6v does) believes in 
the emanation of the shape of an object *, hold this further 
belief in the modelling of the air? For the actual images 
(eldmAa aira) of the objects are represented in the eye, 
according to the former belief. But, again, if we grant that, 
as Democritus says, the air is moulded into shape, beiag like 
wax impressed and condensed, how does the reflexion of an 
image take place, and of what nature is it? If there is really 
such an image, i.e. an impression taken by the air from the 
object seen, it must be, in this as in other instances,on the side 
facing the latter. Such being the case, the image cannot come 
opposite to the eye unless the moulded portion of air is first 


Li AION 153 2 De Sens. §§ 51 seqq. (Diels, Dox., pp. 513-15). 
* 1 amoppon ths pops. 
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turned round}, Now it was for Democritus to show by what 
and how this turning process was to be effected, without 
which seeing would still be impossible. A further point is 
this. When several objects are seen together, how can we 
understand the presence of a plurality of impressions at the 
same time in the same air? And how do two persons see 
one another at the same time? The two impressions must 
meet as they travel in opposite directions from one to the 
other, each of them facing the object from which it came. 
Therefore this again is a point which requires further inquiry 
and elucidation. But we may add another point. How is 
it, on Democritus’ hypothesis, that each person does not see 
himself in the course of the process? As the impressions 
of one’s body reflect themselves from the air in the eyes 
of others, so they should reflect themselves back in one’s 
own eye, especially if they directly face the latter, and if 
the phenomenon of reflexion is one which takes place in 
the same way as the repercussion of sound in an echo; in 
which case, according to Democritus, the voice is reflected 
back (dvaxAac@a1) also to the very person who gave it 
utterance. But this theory of air-modelling, taken all round, 
is absurd. From what Democritus says, it should follow that 
the air is continually having formed in it models of all kinds 
of objects, of which many would cross one another’s paths, 
thus causing an impediment to vision, and being generally 
improbable. And, moreover, if the impressions made in the 
air are permanent, one should, even when the bodies from 
which they come are no longer in view or are far distant, be 
able to see them still, if not at night, at all events in the day- 
time ; though, indeed, it would be even more credible that 
the impressions should remain in the air at night, as the 
atmosphere is at that time more endowed with animation 2. 


* The image will come to the eye ‘ wrong side on.’ 

® éupuxérepos, which at first seems strange, suits the argument and 
the theory of Democritus better than Wimmer’s conjecture epuxpdrepos. 
Democritus held that Wvx7 consists of atoms of a certain sort (i. e. 
exceedingly small and round), which exist in countless myriads in the 
air, and from which the yvx7 within the living body is constantly being 
recruited through the respiratory process. Cold tends to expel them 
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Perhaps one might say that in the daytime the sun causes 
the reflexion of images in the pupil by bringing the light? 
to the eye, and this is what Democritus seems to have meant; 
since that the sun should, as he says, condense the air, 
pushing and striking it off from itself, is an absurd notion. 
The sun naturally rarefies air instead of condensing it. It 
is to be remarked also, as an anomaly in Democritus’ theory, 
that he gives not the eye alone, but also the remainder of 
the body its part in visual perception. This he implies 
when he states that the eye must contain void and moisture 
for the purpose of receiving impressions more freely and 
then transmitting these to the rest of the body*. A still 
further anomaly is involved in Democritus’ assertion that 
cognate things best see their kindred, while neverthe- 
less he also asserts that reflexion is due to difference of 
colour, which would imply that like things are not reflected 
in their likes. Besides this: how are magnitudes and 
distances reflected in the eye? this is a question which 
he undertakes but fails to answer. Thus Democritus, in 
enunciating his peculiar theory of vision, instead of settling 
the old problems, bequeaths them to us in a more difficult 
form than before.’ 

§ 15. ‘Leucippus, Democritus, and Epicurus, hold that (Demo- 
the visual affection (rd dparixdy 7460s) takes place by the pie 
entrance of images (xara lddAwy eloxpiow) °. visual 
from the body; and, asat night and in sleep the body is colder than by 
day, the quantity of soul-atoms in the air at night is greater than by day. 
Cf. Arist. 471> 30 seqq. Diels, Vors., p. 391, now defends épuyuxdrepos. 

1 The text here translated is corrupt and obscure. 

2 éni mdréov Séxnra Kal tO GAw copatt mapadidé. These words 
suggest the answer which Democritus would have made to Aristotle’s 
question (§ 13 supra)—‘ Why on Democritus’ theory does not every 
other mirror, as well as the eye, see?’ ‘ Mirrors,’ Democritus would 
reply, ‘are not connected with a bodily organism.’ 

8 Plut. Zpz2.iv.13; Stob. Zc. i. 52 (Diels, Dox., p.403). Theophrastus, 
as we have seen, and Aristotle, 438 16, both use this word eiéwAov with 
reference to Democritus’ object of vision. Cicero, too, ad Fam. xv. 16.1, 
implies that Democritus himself so used it: ‘ quae ille Gargettius et iam 
ante Democritus ¢{SwAa, hic ‘‘spectra” nominat.’? Yet nowhere do we 
find the word thus used in the remains of Democritus himself. The term 
which he employed usually, if not always, was deixeAov (or Seixndov), which 
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‘They assigned as cause of vision certain images (efSwdra) 
which emanate (dzoppéovra) continually from the objects 
seen, of like form with (éuovdpoppa) the latter, and impinge 
upon the eye. Such was the theory of Leucippus and Demo- 
critus!.’ ‘Democritus asserts that seeing is the reception of 
an image reflected from the object seen. This word image 
(fudacts) here means the form (eldos) reflected in the pupil. 
The case is like that of all other transparent surfaces which 
show an image reflected in them. He holds that certain 
images (¢i$wAa), similar in shape to the things from which they 
come, streaming off from all the things which are visible, 
impinge upon the eyes of those who see them, and that thus 
seeing takes place; in proof whereof he adduces the fact that 
in the pupil of the eye of those who see any object there 
is invariably the image or likeness of the object seen. This 
is the whole account of seeing according to Democritus 2.’ 

§ 16. Democritus is the earliest philosopher in whose 
recorded writings we find an attempt at a detailed theory 
of colour. The whzte and the d/ack he refers immediately 
to affections of touch: the former to the sooth, the latter 


seems to have been, by its derivation, fitted to express generally the 
droppon from an object of whatever sense. It properly signifies not a 
‘spectrum’ but what we mean by (the Zmg/ish word) specimen: i.e. an 
emanation qualitatively like the thing from which it comes. This, in 
reference to the sense of sight, would be no doubt a ‘ specimen’ (in the 
Latin signification) of the object gua visible: a copy of its figure and 
colour. In reference to other senses it would denote the qualities 
respectively which these are fitted to perceive, whether odour, or sound, 
or taste. Only in reference to the sense of seeing could it coincide in 
meaning with eidwAov, but as this, which Aristotle calls the sense par 
excellence, tends to absorb the attention of psychologists, either the word 
deixehov was narrowed to the idea of eiSwdov (= 1% amoppon ris popPijs), 
or else the latter was extended to cover all the meanings of the more 
general term. That deixehov was capable of expressing ¢idwAov, appears 
from the phrase of Parthenius deikedov Ipryévns, the damage, or effigy, of 
Iphigenia. In Laconian deeAorat was = Attic pipnrai (Etym. Magn. 
260, 48). 

* Alexander, in Arist. de Sens. p. 56 (Wendland), and Arist. de Sens. 
440 15-18. 

* Alexander ad Arist. de Sensu 438° 5, p. 24 (Wendland). This 


reproduces the theory of Democritus in the simpler aspect in which 
Aristotle criticizes it, 438° 5-16, 
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to the rough!. He asserts that the simple (a7A@) colours? physical 
are four: white, black, red, and green (xAwpov). White isthe Bee age 
smooth’. For if anything is not rough, and neither throws primary 
shadows nor is difficult of penctration, it is, in every case, °°" 
bright (Aauzpév). The things that are bright must be straight- 

bored (ed6vrpu7a), and hence translucent (d:avy7). Of white 
objects, those which are hard—as, for example, the flat inner 
surfaces of bivalve shells—consist of such atomic shapes *, for 

thus they would be shadowless and luminous (evayj) and 
straight-pored («v@Umopa). Those, on the other hand, which 

are friable (Wa0upd)> and brittle (ev@pumta) consist of atoms 

which are spherical but obliquely situated in position with 
regard to one another, and in their mode of combination 

in pairs®, and their whole atomic structure is as far as 
possible uniform. This being so, such bodies must be 
friable, because the amount of conjunction between each pair 
among their atoms is slight; and they must be brittle, 
because the disposition of the atoms is uniform; while they 

must be free from shadow, because they are smooth and 

flat. Things are whiter one than another in proportion 

as the figures aforesaid are more exact and less mixed 

with others, and possess the aforesaid order and disposi- 

tion more perfectly. Such, then, are the atomic figures of 
which white is composed. Slack consists of figures of the 
contrary kind, those which are rough, uneven (cxadnvdr), 


1 Arist. de Sens. 442 10. 

* For what follows in this paragraph see Theophr. de Sens. §§ 73-5 
(Diels, Vors., p. 394). Distinguish xyAwpdv from mpdoivov, 

5 Plato, 77m. 60 A, regards rd Aciov as Staxpirixdy THs dyrews which is 
the characteristic quality of white. 

4 oynudrwy, the most noticeable of the intrinsic differences of the 
atom—its figure—serving for the general name, as often in Democritus 
himself. 

5 babupds here is opposed to oxAnpds, not (as in Arist. 441% 25) to 
yrioxpos. 

® éx mepipepav pev Aokay be tH Gere mpos GAAnAaG kal Kara Bv0 cucevéer: 
which seems to mean that a cross-section of the structure would exhibit 
the atoms in a quincuncial arrangement. Prantl (Ilept Xpop., p. 52) 
keeping the older text ras 800 ovlevfers rv 0 ddnv rdgw exew cpolav 
translates—‘aber in der ganzen Ausdehnung jedenfalls in oyjpa dors 
und rdéts einander gleich,’ 
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and dissimilar; for thus they would cast shadows, nor 
would their pores be straight or easily permeable. Their 
emanations, moreover, must be slow and confused?; for the 
emanation makes a difference, by its quality, in the nature 
of the sense-presentation: and its quality is liable to change 
owing to the intervention of the air. ed is formed of the 
same kind of atomic figures as the hot?, only that those 
of red are larger; for a hot thing is redder the larger 
the aggregations of its atomic figures are, when these 
figures are similar in kind*. A proof that red is composed 
of such atoms as those which form the hot, is that we 
ourselves are red when heated, just as other things are 
when ignited, as long as they continue to have the character 
of ‘the igneous’; but ignited things are redder in propor- 
tion as they are formed of large figures ; such are flame, 
coals of wood whether green or dry,-and also iron and other 
metals which are subject to ignition. Those are brightest 4 
which contain the most and finest fire; while those are 
more red in which the fire is coarser and in less quantity. 
Whence it is that things at a more red heat are less hot 
(sc. than those at a white heat) ; for (in the world of atoms) 
the fine, which is the essence of the bright, is also that 
which constitutes the hot®. Green (xAwpér), again, is formed 
of the solid and the void, being compounded of both, but 
the colour varies in tint (d:aAAdrrew) according to their 
position and arrangement °. 


} We cannot guess what this new factor—the speed of the droppoai— 
has to do with colour according to Democritus. There is no thought 
here of ‘rapidity of vibrations.’ Mullach (Dem., p. 221) punctuates so 
as to separate diadhépew from mpds, wrongly. 

* The atoms of fire are spherical, Arist. 303% 14. By ‘larger (ue- 
(évwv)’ here must be meant ‘in larger aggregates,’ as in next clause. 

* Diels (Dox., p. 521) compares Arist. 329 26 Oeppdv ydp éort 7d 
ovykpivoy Ta dpoyern® TO yap Staxpivery, Grep aot moteiv rd rip, ovykpivew- 
éorl ra oudduaa. 

* i.e. show the whzfest heat. 5 Oeppov yap rd Aerrdv. 

* It is remarkable and noticed afterwards by Theophrastus ($18 22fra) 
that Democritus explains green by the solid and the void, not by the 
shape of the atoms, like the other colours. Prantl supposes that Demo- 
critus in explaining green thought of this as the colour of plants and ot 
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§ 17. Thus, then, Democritus accounts for his four Formation 
primary colours. ‘Each colour! is purer the more the ete 
figures of which it is properly composed are free from mixture of 
admixture of others. The other colours are generated by porate 
mixtures of these four. Gold and bronze and such colours are colours. 
formed by a mixture of white and red. They derive their 
brightness (ré Aaumpér) from the white, and their reddishness 
(rd dn€pvOpov) from the red. The red falls, in the process 
of mixture, into the void interstices of the white. If to 
these be. added pale-green (xAwpod), the most beautiful 
colour is produced; but the proportion of green so added 
must be small; it cannot be great when the white and the 
red are thus compounded. The resulting colours will differ 
according as the amount of admixture in every such case 
is greater or less. Purple is formed of white, black, and 
red, the red being in largest quantity and the black in 
small?, the white coming midway in amount, which is 
the reason why it appears pleasant to sense. That the 
black and the red are in it appears from mere inspection ; 
that it contains white is shown by its brightness and lustre, 
since it is white that produces these. Woad-colour® arises 
from a mixture of the very black with green, but with 
a preponderance of black. Leek-green* arises from purple 
and woad-blue, or from pale-green and purplish (sop¢upo- 
eidods). For sulphur ® is of this colour, and shares the quality 
of brightness. Deep-blue® is formed of woad-colour and 
fire-colour (zvp@édous), but of figures round and _ needle- 


vegetation generally, and from its great extent and abundance in nature, 
conceived it as resulting directly from the two primordial causes of 
things. 1 Theophr. de Sens. §§ 76-8. 

2 This adopts puxpay, which Mullach and Diels, Vors.read. Diels (Dox., 
p- 522 n.) prefers the better attested, though seemingly less probable, 
paxpdy, with the remark ‘at atri permultum inesse elucet ex v. 11.’ 

3 ioarts, the plant woad, used here for woad-blue. 

* +6 mpdowoyv, a colour which like gotxody and ddoupydy, according to 
Arist. 372° 5, is not capable of being produced artificially. Vide Plato, 
§ 31 infra. 

5 Diels (Doz., p. 522 n.), agreeing with Burchard that this example is 
inappropriate, conjectures rov idv, sc. ‘aeruginem, in quam splendor 
certe cadit,’ 8 +d Kvavovr. 
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like, so that the black should contain the quality which 
makes it brilliant. The xat-brown colour (xaptiwov) is 
formed of green and purplish. If bright be mixed therein ?, 
fiame-colour arises, since this is shadowless and the dark is 
excluded. Red mixed with white renders green lustrous *, not 
black. Hence growing fruits are at first green, before they 
become heated, and so diffused *. So many are the colours 
described by Democritus. But he asserts that colours, 
like tastes, are really infinitely numerous® according to 
the ways of mixing them ; i.e. according as one removes 
some of this, or adds some of that, ingredient, or mixes less 
of this or more of that. The colour resulting in the one 
case will never be like that in the other.’ 

§ 18. Theophrastus criticizes the above account of colour 


¢and its varieties. Democritus, he says ®, creates a difficulty 


by suggesting four primary colours, instead of the ¢wo, 
black and white. ‘ His assigning different atomic shapes 
to explain the whiteness of objects according as these are 
hard or friable is unsatisfactory. For though (ei) it would 
be natural to explain these two classes of objects differently 
regarded simply as tangibles, one surely must not go on to 
suppose the figure of the atoms to be the cause of their 
difference in colour; the position of the atoms is rather 
what would account for this. Round figures, and indeed all 
figures, may overshadow one another. For example, the 
very argument which Democritus himself employs, when 
discussing smooth things which appear black, shows this to 
be so. He asserts that their appearance is due to their 

1 The ‘ figures’ have heads shaped like conical bullets on a small 
scale. 

® Adopting Aapmpdy for xdwpdv, and (rodro yap doxtov) with Diels, 
Dox., p. 522 n. S edayés. 

* dtaxeio Oar, rendered by Mullach ‘antequam maturescant.’ This is 
better than Diels’ dtaxaierOar. The dudyvors referred to is a process 
resulting from heat (the opposite of més, which results from cold), 
denoting the softening of ripe fruit—a sort of concoctio of its tissues. 
Cf. Arist. 380% 11,382 29. 

® So Plato, Zim. 68 D (§ 30 ad fin. infra), declares that God alone 
could create or explain their infinite variety. Aristotle denies the infinity 
of varieties of colour. — & De Sens. §§ 79-82. 
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atomic conjunction (ctupvow) and arrangement, this being 
in them the same as in the black. And, again, he implies 
it when explaining the colour of rough things which are 
white. For these, he says, are formed of large figures of 
which the commissures are not indeed round but serrated}, 
while the outlines of the figures are broken like stair-steps, 
or the tops of vallated mounds? erected before a city wall. 
This feature in the edge of the atom renders it shadowless, so 
that there is nothing in it to hinder brightness from appear- 
ing °.... In general Democritus here explains not so much 
the whiteness as the transparency or brightness of bodies ; 
since that it should be transparent, and that its pores. should 
not zigzag, is the essential characteristic, or condition, of 
the structure of the dzaphanous body. Again, that the pores 
of white things should be in straight lines, while those 
of black should be in zigzag lines, is a condition which 
can explain these colours only on one assumption, viz. that 
colour is an oljective thing, which enters into and passes 
through the pores*; but Democritus does not assume this. 
He asserts that seeing is due to the emanation and the 
image reflected in the eye®. But if seeing is due to this (sc. 

1 ov mepiepeis, G\Aa mpoxpdcaas. ‘ Democrito mpdxpocaos latius patet, 
ut pinnae in hanc figuram ~~~ continuatae significentur,’ Diels, Dox., 


p. 323 n. 

2 I follow Diels’ text (Dox., p. 523). 

3 The conception referred to here seems to be this, that in white 
objects, which are formed of smooth atoms, the atoms are always 
so disposed that there are straight passages, through the bodies 
which they compose, for the uninterrupted transmission of light; 
while in black or dark-coloured objects, formed of rough atoms, the 
passages are crooked or darkened by the overlapping of atoms which 
stand as it were in one another’s light. Yet the smooth atoms may 
be so arranged as to throw shadows and produce black; and the 
rough may have their angularities so matched and arranged as not to 
obstruct light, and so may produce white. 

4 @s eictovons tis Pioews vmodaBeiy éotww. As Diels (Dox., p. 523) 
observes, ‘opponuntur vets xpapdrey et amoppon.’ 

5 §1a thy amoppony Kat thy eppaow thy eis tv dy. Colour was for 
Democritus a purely subjective thing: hence, as Theophrastus remarks, 
the explanation which treats it as something objective passing into 
and through atomic interstices involves him in a contradiction of his 


own theory. 
D2 
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the entrance of ypépa), what difference does it make whether 
the pores lie in straight lines over against one another, or in 
zigzag lines? Nor is it easy to see how an emanation 
comes from void, and an explanation is due from him on 
this point also!. For he makes white to arise from light 
or some positive thing. Nor is it easy to understand his 
account of black. For a shadow is something black, a sort 
of eclipse of the white?, hence white as a colour has a 
positive natural primacy. He assigns, too, as cause of black, 
not merely shadows, but also the density of the air, and 
therefore of the emanation that enters the eye, and the 
disturbance or confusion in the eye itself. But he does not 
make it clear whether these things are due to want of 
transparency °, or may arise from some other cause, and, if 
so, from what sort of cause. It is curious, too, that he does 
not assign some atomic shape as the cause of green, but 
explains it only by the solid and the void. These last, how- 
ever, enter into all things whatever, no matter what atomic 
shapes things consist of. He should have assigned some 
characteristic cause in the case of this as of all other 
colours ; and if it be opposed to red, as black is to white, 
he should have assigned it the opposite atomic shape as its 
base; while if it be not opposite, this fact in itself might 
make one wonder, viz. that he does not represent the 
primary colours as opposites, such opposition being assumed 
by all writers*. He should, in particular, have explained 
in detail what sort of colours are simple; why some are, 
and some are not, composite; since it is regarding the first 
elements that uncertainty is greatest. But this he found, 
no doubt, a difficult problem.’ 

§ 19. Democritus teaches that colour fer se is nothing 
objective, for the ultimate elements—the plenum and vacuum 
—are destitute of all sensible qualities, while the things 
composed of them possess colour (as they do every sensible 
quality) owing merely to the order, figure, and position of 


* Here (as below) Theophrastus hits at a difficulty in Democritus’ 
account of green. ? éxumpdcOnats Tod AevKod. 
3 Sid TO pe) evdiomropy, * Read draow with Diels, Dox., p. 524. 
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the atoms, i.e. (a) to their order relatively to one another, way in 
: which the 


(0) to their several shapes, and (c) to the position of each in sensible 


. . . *° . liti 
its place. The subjective aspects—the qualities—of sensible Dogar 


objects are all due to these three things?. Colour has no ted from 
objective existence, since the colours of bodies are due to the bomen 


position of the atoms in them”. (Cf. TOUCHING, § 2, p. 182.) 


Anaxagoras. 


§ 20. Following Heraclitus, Anaxagoras is sharply op- Difference 


- ° : of principle 
posed to his contemporaries and predecessors in holding, batwean 


as he did, that perception is effected not by the operation Anaxa- 
of like upon like, but of contrary upon contrary. This oe ss 


accords, on the one hand, with his metaphysical docttine ean 


of voids duryjs, and, on the other, with the empirical fact respecting 
° the theory 
that many perceptions, e. g. that of temperature, seem to (+ parce 


rest upon a contrast between the condition of the perceiving tion.Unlike 
organ and the object it perceives, If the temperature of Fixe Ap- 


water is exactly that of the hand, this may be thrust into eee of 
1s to 


it without perception of it as either cold or hot. The the theory 
contrariety required by the doctrine of Anaxagoras as one °f vision. 
of the conditions of perception exists for all possible cases ; 

since, according to the Anaxagorean doctrine wav év mapti, 

we have within us the contraries of all possible external 
objects. Our information as to the psychological teaching 

of Anaxagoras is scanty, yet contains evidence of his being 
influenced by these principles. 


1 Stob. Eci. i. 16 (Diels, Dox., p. 314). 

2 Arist, de Gen. et Corr. 316% 1 rpomn yap xpwparitecba. The terms 
for order, figure, and fosition are, in ordinary Greek, rafts, oynpa, and 
6éo1s, but the terms used by Democritus for these respectively were 
Siabvyn, puopds, and rporn. Cf. Arist. JZet. i. 5.985 17 (adopting Diels’ 
H, = for Z,N). ‘The letter A differs from H in figure (oxjpart); AH 
differ from HA in order (rage); while differs from H in position’ (6écet) 
the I being but H lying on its side. Probably dsa6tyn is dialectic=6d:a- 
Onkn, i.e. Suabeors, and not =‘ contact’ (v 6ty-), as Gomperz after Mullach 
renders. The primary qualities of each atom Zer se for Democritus 
were (a) physical, viz. weight and solidity; (6) geometricad, viz. figure 
and magnitude. Not only colour, but all other secondary qualities ot 
body, depend on these primary qualities, as well as on the raéis, cyjjua, 
and @éais, of the atoms which compose the body. Gomp. G. 7. i, 568. 
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Vision due ‘Seeing, according to Anaxagoras 1, ‘takes place by 
to pupillar reflexion of an image in the pupil of the eye, but this image 


image, 


Theo- 
phrastus’ 
criticism 
of Anaxa- 
goras’ 
theory of 


vision. 


is not reflected in a part of the pupil of like colour with 
the object, but in one of a different colour*, In the 
majority of eyes, the requisite difference of colour between 
organ and object exists in the daytime, but in some it 
exists by night; whence it follows that the latter see 
keenly by night. In general, the night is more in keeping 
than the daylight with the actual colour of the eyes. In 
the daytime objects are reflected in the eye, because light 
is a condition of such reflexion. But (whether by night or 
day) the colour which predominates in the object seen is, 
when reflected, made to fall on the part of the eye which 
is of the opposite colour.” According to the general rule 
the colours of the eye are dark, i.e. of the hue of night ; 
hence more fit for reflecting images, and therefore for 
seeing, by day than by night; although to this rule there 
are exceptions. Anaxagoras held with Empedocles that 
persons with gleaming eyes (yAavxol) see better at night 
than those with dark eyes. Empedocles, however, based 
this view, not on the ground that like is perceived by unlike, 
\but on the principles that fire is a visual agency *, and that 
the conditions are, in some cases, more favourable for its 
action at night than by day. 

§ 21. Theophrastus®, in criticizing the visual theory of 
Anaxagoras, says: ‘As regards the reflexion in the eye, 
his opinion is not different from that of most other thinkers; 
for the majority hold that seeing results from the formation 


1 Theophr. de Sens. § 27. 

* For this difference of colour see Democritus, § 13, p. 26, n. 4 supra, 
and Theophrastus’ criticism of Democritus, § 14, p. 29. 

5 rv d€ xpdav Thy Kparodoay paddov els thy érépav éudaiverba. Here 
we are reminded by ri xparovcay that, according to the doctrine mav év 
mavri, all colours as well as all other sensible qualities are in every 
object, but in different degrees of prominence; and that each object is 
perceived and named according to that sensible quality which is Jre- 
dominant in it. Thus the seeds of a// colours are in the object, yet red for 
example may predominate ; whence we perceive it as red and call it so. 

* See Empedocles, supra § 9. 

5 De Sens. §§ 36-7 (Diels, Dox., p. 509). 
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of an image in the eye by reflexion. They do not, however, 
provide in their theory for these facts, viz. that (a) the real 
magnitudes seen are not symmetrical with the reflected 
magnitudes ; (0) it is impossible for a plurality of reflexions 
to take place in the eye simultaneously with their contraries ; 
(c) though movement, distance, and magnitude are visible 
none of these reflects an image; (d) some animals, e.g. 
those which have scales on the eyes, and those which live 
in water, have no image reflected in the eye and yet they 
see. Besides these points, if such reflexion were the | 
sufficient reason of seeing, many inanimate things would see ; 
for reflexion takes place in water, bronze, and many other 
things. Anaxagoras also teaches that colours are all 
reflected in one another, but a strong colour in a weak 
rather than conversely; so that while either the strong 
or the weak ought to see, yet a black eye should see better 
than one of any other colour: and, in general, an eye of 
weaker, better than one of stronger colour’. Wherefore 
he describes the organ of seeing as being of the same hue 
as night, and light as the cause of the reflexion of an image 
in the eye. But, in the first place, we see light itself 
without the need of such reflexion; and, in the next, we 
see black colours just as well as white, though the former 
do not contain light (which according to Anaxagoras is 
needful to produce the reflected image)”. Again, in the case 
of other things (apart from optical reflexion), we see that 
reflexion of images takes place in that which is brighter 
and purer (than the object reflected); and, accordingly, 
Anaxagoras himself declares that the membranes covering 
the eyes are delicately fine and bright.’ 


§ 22. The object of vision: colour. ‘As regards colours? anes 


goras: no 
1 ¢ The ‘ weakest’ colour, as would appear from this, is black accord- 
ing to Anaxagoras and Theophrastus. This, therefore, represents all 
other colours by reflexion. 
2 Some such word as aAAd or kairo: seems to have been lost before 
ovx éxet in the sentence émerra ovdév Hrroy Ta péAava tev AevKdy ov Exet 
gas. This, as it stands in Wimmer’s and Diels’ texts = non minus 
nigra quam alba lucem non habent, makes no sense. I have translated 
according to what I conceive the true reading. 
3 Theophr. de Sens. § 59 (Diels, Dox., p. 516). 
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Empedocles held that white consists of fire, black of water. 
The others confined themselves to asserting that white 
and black are the elementary colours, the remaining colours 
being generated by mixtures of these two. For Anaxa- 
goras has expressed himself quite generally respecting 
them!. He held? that the elements of all things were 
originally confused in one mass infinite in number and 
severally infinitesimal in bulk. This being so, we must 
conceive that (for him) many and multifarious seeds of 
things exist in all bodies—seeds with all sorts of shapes, 
and colours, and savours.... Before they were separated 
from the mass, and while all were still together, no single 
determinate colour was yet discernible.’ ‘Colours, accord- 
ing to Anaxagoras, are not self-subsistent or separable 
from coloured ¢kimgs. Each colour requires a substrate. 
It is not possible that all things whatever should be 
separated from one another ; the process of discrimination * 
is no absolute separation *; wherefore it is impossible that 
walking °, colour, and, in general, the qualities and states 
of things, should be really separated from their substrates 
(rGv troxeméevwv)®” It is plain that, owing to his theory of 
mav év mavtl, Anaxagoras could not hold that there is 
in nature any pure or simple colour’. 


1 dmhas eipnxe. Prantl, pressing the yap before ’Avafayédpas here, infers 
from the sentence that Anaxagoras with the others held white and black 
to be primary colours. 

? Simpl. ad Arist. Phys. 184» 15-188% 5, pp. 34-5, 156, 175-6 (Diels); 
Prantl, epi Xpop. p. 58. 

$ i.e. that effected by vois. 
ov yap mavtedrs Stacracpds eorw  Sidxpiots, 

° Bddiors here seems to mean ‘movement’ in general, which is 
impossible, according to Anaxagoras, without something that moves. 

* Simpl. l.c. Prantl, Avzst. epi Xpwpudrwv, p. 59, remarks that it 
was probably this conviction of the inseparableness of qualities from 
substance that led Anaxagoras to make his famous assertion that snow 
is black. To the sensible impression that snow is white, he opposed 
the rational view that snow is water frozen, and that water—the 
Homeric pédav ddop—is black; hence snow is really black. The 
meaning and object of this paradoxical assertion were quite misunder- 
stood by many ancient writers; e.g. Cic. Acad. Quaest, iv. 23. 31. 

" Cf. Arist. 187 2 seqq. &:6 hace way év mayri HepetxOar. . . eiArkpivas 
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Diogenes of Apollonia. 


§ 23. Diogenes held that the ultimate agency in Nature Diogenes’ 


: : ; : : : : : +. view of 
(which included for him Mind in all its manifestations) is ee 


Air. Thus thought and sensation are activities of the foundation 
. 2 2 : -_\ of mental 
intra-organic air (especially that in or around the brain) 14 


in relation with the outer, or extra-organic air, which alah 
: ° ° * activity. 
operates in nature generally. The air in the particular The cee 


organs conducted the sensory impressions to that near the 0T84ni¢ at 
the cause of 


brain, as their central organ; which, again, seems, in certain perception. 


cases at least, to have co-operated with the air in the breast, aie ke 


or near the heart. Perception is more perfect the finer chief factor 


is the intra-organic air, and the more freely the structure of Points of 


the vessels promotes its passage to and fro between the no eee 

brain, the thorax, and the various parts of the bodily Diogenes, 

system, open 
‘Seeing takes place, according to Diogenes, by the re- Empe- 

flexion of objects in the pupil of the eye; for this, by being rere Pe 

mixed (ueryrvvpevnv) with the internal air *, produces the sense colour. 

of vision ; a proof of which is that when there is inflamma- 

tion of the vessels of the eye, the mixture with the air within 

being interrupted, vision is impaired, although the image 

is reflected in the pupil as usual.’ ‘Those animals see most 

keenly which have the air*® within them fine and the veins 

fine likewise (such fineness of the air and the air-vessels 

being the general conditions of perfect sense), and those which 

also have the eye itself as bright as possible*. The colour 

which is contrary to that of the eye is best reflected in it®: 


wherefore those whose eyes are black see best by day, 


pev yap Srov Aevkdy H peAay 7) xré. ... ovK elvar’ Srov de mreioroy exer 
€xacrov, rovro Soxeiv eivar thy prow Tov mpayparos. 

1 Theophr. de Sens. § 40 (Diels, Vors., p. 344). 

? More especially r@ epi rov eyxepadoy dép. 

8 Theophr. l. c. § 42, 

* dca Te Tov dépa (sc. Aemrdy) kal ras Pr€Bas exer emrds, Somep emi rdv 
Gddap (sc. aicOncewv), kai doa Tov 6pOadpor (sc. €xet) Aapmpdrarov. Diels 
should have placed a comma after dA\wv, as domep emi rv cidAdov is 
parenthetical. 

5 For this doctrine see Democritus, supra § 13; Anaxagoras, § 20, 
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and see bright better than dark objects; while their 
opposites see better by night. That the internal air, 
which is a small part of the god!, is what perceives, is 
shown by the fact that often, when we have our minds 
directed to other things (than the object), we neither see 
nor hear?.’ Diogenes thus agrees with Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras in making those see best by day whose eyes 
are black, and those whose eyes are bright, or gleaming 
grey, see best at night. The reasons for which Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras held this view have been stated; why 
Diogenes shared it we are not informed. 

Diogenes has left us no theory of Colour. It is manifest 
that he laid great stress on the phenomenon of éudacis— 
the reflexion of an image in the eye—as a factor of vision. 
Theophrastus ° asserts that Diogenes’ theory that we see by 
virtue of the internal air is futile. ‘While Diogenes’ (he 
goes on) ‘confutes, after a fashion (édéyxet tws), those who 
take the mere reflexion in the pupil for a complete explana- 
tion of vision, he fails himself to render a_ satisfactory 
account of the latter.’ For him, it is evident, the conditions 
of vision were summed up in the reflexion of the image, 
and the communication between this and the air within the 
brain and organism in general. Air as first principle, both 
of nature and of mind, was endowed by him with intelligence. 


Plato. 


§ 24. For empirical psychology Plato had only the 
regard of a stepmother. He was averse to physical studies, 


and Democritus, whose whole life-work was given to these, 

1 6 évrés dip alaOaverat, pixpov dy pdptov rod Geo. 

® The meaning of this is not, at first, clear. But Diogenes believed 
that Novs in each man is Air—6é év nui Oeds—and a part of the universal 
Nois, 6 6eds, which, of course, is also Air. When the individual vods is 
engaged on its own thoughts, if we then have neither ears nor eyes for 
external objects, it follows that the operation of these senses is included 
in that of vois: as it is vods (6 évrds ajp) that thinks, so it is the same 
that perceives. He does not here argue—he assumes—that voids in each 
person is 6 evrds anp. 


* De Sens. § 47 (Diels, Dox., p. 512). 
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he seems to have disliked. At all events he never names favourable 
him. Accordingly we find comparatively little in Plato’s ae 
dialogues bearing on this subject, and that little not always chology : 
up to the standard of what was to be expected from a writer Ha nathan 
of his transcendent genius. A few scattered references and eae 
observations; an interesting disquisition in the 7heaetetus ont of 
(which, however, aims not at psychological but rather at Peete ate 
epistemological results); and a discussion in the 77maeus, Timacus. 
for which the author practically apologizes!, form the chief 
contributions of Plato to the subject of empirical psychology. 

Plato’s physics were submerged in metaphysics. We cannot, 
therefore, so clearly distinguish the ruling physical ideas 

which governed his psychology as we could do and have 

done in the cases of Empedocles, Democritus, and Anaxa- 

goras. When he proceeds to treat of psychology he 
descends from first to second causes, and finds himself on 
uncongenial ground. It is not easy to discover a principle 

of union between his psychology and his idealism, any 

more than between his psychology and any ruling 
physical principles. His physics is virtually contained in 

his account of the nature and construction of matter, in its 

four forms, given by him in the Zzmaeus. He accepts the 

four Empedoclean forms, earth, air, fire, water ; but does not 

regard them as primitive. These were constituted by the 
Demiurgos out of fundamental triangles, by a geometrical 

process doubtless borrowed from the Pythagoreans. The 
primitive triangles are the right-angled isosceles, and the 
right-angled scalene. From these are first constructed 

the pyramid, the cube, the octahedron, and the eikosahedron. 

The cube, then, is made to form the foundation of earth, 

as it is the most solid element; the pyramid forms that 

of fire ; the octahedron that of air; the eikosahedron that of 

water. These four ‘elements’ stand to one another in 
continuous proportion: as fire is to air, air is to water ; and 

as air is to water, so is water to earth*®. Plato’s psychology 


1 The theory of colour in the 7zmaeus comes in only as a part of the 
povipos radia in which the author indulges. Cf. 77m. 59D. 
2 Tim. 32 A-B. 
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also is set forth in the Zzmacus, in his attempted deduction 
of the individual from the cosmic soul. This deduction is 
on the face of it metaphysical, and indeed fanciful in the last 
degree. When the Demiurgos makes over to the newly 
created gods the task of fashioning mortal bodies to be 
joined with immortal souls, we see Plato at a loss how to 
connect his metaphysics with his physics by any satisfactory 
rational or scientific tie. The inferior gods borrowed from 
the Cosmos portions of the four elements?, and of these 
they compacted the organic body. Into this body they 
introduced the immortal soul with its double circular rota-— 
tions—the circles of the Same and of the Different. This 
soul they located in the cranium, which is spherical, like 
the Kosmos, in its external form, and admits no motion 
but the rotatory. The body had all the varieties of motion, 
backward, forward; upward, downward ; right, left. In it 
were set up the movements of nutrition and sensation, 
which, however, interfere with, and disturb, the movements 
of the rational soul in the cranium. Thus its rotations 
in the circles of the Same and the Different are caused to 
convey false information. In the course of time, and by 
the process of education, this state of things is made to 
improve. Philosophy attempts to restore the mathematical 
exactitude of the intellectual movements. To all this 
Plato subjoins a particular account of the senses—their 
organs, functions, and objects. This will be now given as 
far as it concerns the sense of seeing. 

§ 25. Neglecting the pupillar image ‘Plato held that 
seeing takes place in virtue of a coalescence between (a) the 
rays of the intra-ocular light emanating from the eyes 
to some distance into the kindred (i.e. illuminated) air ; 
(2) that which, reflected from external bodies, moves to meet 
it; and (c) that which is in the intervening air, and which, 

1 It is noticeable how great a hold this doctrine of the four elements 
(which Empedocles first propounded) took upon the Greek mind. It 
pervades the whole period from Empedocles to Aristotle, for though 


not of course accepted in its original form by all writers, it was some- 


thing with which all had to reckon; and which influenced even those 
who rejected it, 
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owing to the diffusibility and nimbleness of the latter, 
extends itself in lines parallel with the fiery current of 
vision’ ‘Of the organs first they wrought light-bearing 


eyes, and bound them fast in the causal scheme as follows. \ 
That part of fire which has the property of not burning, © 


but yielding an innocuous light, they contrived to fashion © 


into a substance homogeneous with the light of day”. For 
the fire within us, being twin with this, they caused to 
flow through the eyes in its pure form, smooth and 
dense, having constructed the whole, and especially the 
central part, of the eyes in such wise as to confine all 
the remainder, i.e. the denser portion, of the fire within, 
and to filter forth only such fire as that above described, 
by itself, in its purity. Whenever, accordingly, there is 
daylight around the visual current (= the light which flows 
out from the eyes), this current, issuing from the eyes and 
meeting with its like, becoming compacted into union with 
the latter (i.e. with the homogeneous external daylight), 
coalesces with it into one homogeneous whole ® in the line 
of vision, i.e. in the direction in which the current issuing 
from within meets front to front with, and presses against, 
any of the external objects with which it comes into 
collision. The whole then, owing to the essential homo- 
geneity of its constituents, becomes sympathetic, so that 
whenever it takes hold of anything, or when anything takes 
hold of it, it transmits the movements of such thing into 
the whole body as far as the soul*, and so produces 
a sensation, viz. the experience on having which we say 

1 rod mepl Tov peratd dépa evdidyvtov dvra Kal edrpemroy ovveKTewopevou 
7 mupwdet THs dews, Stob. Ecl. i. 52; Plut. Lpzt. iv. 13 (Diels, Dox., 
p. 404). Prantl (A7zst. Mepi Xpopdrov, p. 75) remarks that ovvavyera, the 
term above translated ‘ coalescence of rays,’ seems to have come into 
vogue in the later Academy or among the Neo-Platonists. This passage 
of the Placita sums up fairly enough the doctrine set forth in the 
following passage of the Zimaeus (45 B-46 A) itself. 

2 There is a play on the terms 7jpépa and fas 7juepor. 

5 éxximtoy Spo.ov mpos Gpotov Evpmayes yevdpevov. 

* péxpe ris Wuyns: up to the ‘seat of consciousness,’ an expression 
of which great use is made by most Greek psychologists, and which 
covers the greatest mystery of psychology. 
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commonly that we see. But when the kindred fire without 
has departed into night, the visual current from within is 
cut off; since, on issuing from the eye and meeting what 
is unlike it, it becomes itself changed in quality and ex- 
tinguished: it becomes no longer homogeneous with the 
neighbouring air, as the latter now contains no fire.’ 

§ 26. ‘Therefore it ceases from seeing and tends to bring 
on sleep. For when the eyelids, whose structure the gods 
devised as a protection for the sight, are closed, they 
imprison the force of the fire within; and this force 
weakens by diffusion, and so calms, the internal movements ; 
and when they have become calm, quietude succeeds. If 
this quietude is profound, the sleep which descends upon 
us yields but scanty dreams; but if certain of the greater 
movements have been suffered to remain, these, according 
to their quality, and that of the regions of the body in 
which they remain, produce “ phantasms” of corresponding 
quality and number, fashioned within us like unto objects 
seen, and referred outwards to them by us in memory when 
we awake!’ ‘ Does not dreaming (asks Plato in the Republic) 
consist just in this, that one, whether asleep or awake, regards 
that which is like something not as merely being /zke it, 
but as being the very thing itself which it resembles? ?’ 

§ 27. As Mr. Archer-Hind, ad loc., observes, there are 
three fires concerned in the above account of vision: 
(1) that which streams from the eye (16 rijs dWrews fedua); 
(2) the fire of daylight in the air; and (3) the fire which 
is the colour of the object seen. The visible object is 
immersed in the peOnwepwvdv Gs, which, with ypéya, streams 
from it to the eye. This stream meets ro ris dWews 
pedua, and both united in one whole (often spoken of as 
simply dys) convey the impression of the object to the 
soul. But the fire of daylight, which intervenes between 
eye and object as a sort of medium, conforms itself somehow 
to these conjoint currents, supporting and substantiating 
them, as is stated in the extract given above (§ 25) from 


5 te a : > - 
apopowwbévra évrds Ew re éyepbeiow dropynpovevdpeva. 


2 Rep. 476C. 
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the Placita. In all this, as well as in Plato’s disregard of the | 
pupillar image, there is much that reminds one of Empedocles | 
(see § 29 zzfra). He, too, speaks of a fire issuing from the 
eye. He, too, says that colour comes as an daéppo.a from 
the object, and Plato, in the Menon (cf. § 10 supra), seems 
to accept this account of it while ascribing it to Gorgias 
and his master. But Empedocles has not left anything to 
show the part which he would attribute to the daylight 
in connexion with vision. Nor is it easy to single out in 
Plato’s account of the matter the separate parts played 
by the fire from the object and the fire of daylight. The 
one is not to be absolutely separated from the other. The 
fire from the object ceases if the fire of daylight departs. 
The colour and the light in which it is seen are intimately 
connected for Empedocles, as for Plato. Although, there- 
fore, it may be that Plato distinguished his visual theory 
from that of Empedocles by the part which he makes the 
daylight play in fusion with the visual light, yet, in 
the absence of information as to Empedocles’ view on this 
matter, we cannot be quite sure. There seems nothing in 
the theory of the latter zwconsistent with the Platonic view. 
Finally. the Empedoclean doctrine was that by each element 
within us we perceive the same element without, ‘fire by 
fire, earth by earth, &c.’ ; and Plato was an adherent of the 
sametheory. Aristotle tells us? that Plato, in the same way 
as Empedocles, regards the soul as formed of the elements, 
on the principle that ‘like is known by like.’ Plato’s 
‘elements, however, in the formation of wuy7, were not 
material, and were far other than those of Empedocles ”. 

§ 28. Light, the medium of vision, is a subject of interest The 
to Plato, not however from a physical or psychological eee et 
standpoint so much as from that of metaphysics. ‘We see,’ (Plato 
he says °, ‘with the organ of seeing, and hear with the organ epeuk e if 
of hearing, and with the senses generally perceive their ae 
respective objects; but the great Artist who fabricated of hearing.) 
the senses and their organs has, with regard to seeing, 
gone more expensively to work than in any of the other 


1 404° 16. 2 Cf. Tim. 35 A seqq. 3 Rep, 507 C-508 B 
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senses. The organs of hearing and sound need no third? 
thing in order that the former may hear and the latter be 
heard; nothing, the absence of which would prevent the one 
from hearing and the other from being heard. The other 
senses also are exempt from any such need. But the 
faculty of seeing and the object of this have need of such 
third thing. For the power of seeing may be in the eye, 
and the man who possesses it may strive to exercise it, also 
colour may be present in the object ; but if a third thing 
called light be not present, the eye can see nothing ; the 
colour must remain invisible. Light is the precious medium 
by the intervention of which the object and the organ of 
vision are brought into conjunction for the exercise of this 
faculty. The visual organ is not the sun, though the most 
sunlike (jAwdéorarov ... dpydvwv) of the sensory organs? ; 
but it receives from the sun, when the latter illuminates 
the sphere of vision, all the visual power which it possesses. 
Light wells forth from the sun as from a fountain.’ 

§ 29. The object of vision is colour. If the eye sees, 
what it primarily sees is this*. The visual agency according 
to Plato* consists of fire. Its visible object too is of the 
same nature. ‘The body of the created world is tangible 
and visible: that it should be tangible it must consist, in 
part, of earth: that it should be visible it must have an 
ingredient of fire®.’ ‘Colour, therefore, he regards as a sort 
of flame from bodies, having its parts symmetrical ® with 

1 It is strange that Plato should here reason as if only this one 
faculty of sense required a medium—light—between object and organ : 


as if no medium were required for hearing or smelling. 
2 Cf. Goethe, Farbenlehre, Introduction : 


‘War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 
Wie k6nnten wir das Licht erblicken? 
Lebt’ nicht in uns des Gottes eigne Kraft, 
Wie k6énnt’ uns Gdottliches entziicken ?’ 
* In Charmid. 167 C xpapa pév dpa oddév bs odca is given as an 
absurdity. “ Theophr. de Sens. § 5. 
> xwpiaGev dé rupds oddév av more Spardy yevoiro, Tim. 31 B. 
* Theophr. l.c. We are here (as Th. remarks) reminded of Em- 


pedocles, who required cvpperpia between the dméppora and the pores 
of the organs. 
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those of the visual current’; so that (since an emanation ? 
takes place from the objects seen, and this emanation and 
the visual fire must harmonize with one another) the visual 
agency, going forth to a certain point, forms a union with 
the emanation from the body, and thus we see. Hence 
Plato’s visual theory would stand midway between that of 
those who merely say that the visual current impinges upon 
the objects*, and that of those who teach merely that 
something is conveyed to the eye‘ from the objects seen.’ 
‘Plato’s theory of colour approximates to that of Empedocles, 
since the symmetry which Plato requires between the parts 
of the colour and the visual current is like the harmonious 
fitting (€vappdrrewv) of the azoppoal into the pores required by 
Empedocies. ... It is strange that Plato should simply 
define colour as a flame; for, though the particular colour 
white may be like this, yet black would seem to be the very 
reverse °.’ We have seen that Plato seems to approve ® of 
the definition quoted in the J/enon from Empedocles’. 
Black and white are recognized by Plato as opposite 
colours ®. Hence, too, colours admit of gradation, not 
quantitative, in the sphere of péya or modd, but gualitative, 
i.e. in point of xaBapdrns °. 


1 ry dWer=To THs Sews pevpart. 

2 @s dmoppons Te ytyvouerns xré. This, if Theophrastus expresses 
Plato’s doctrine correctly, brings the latter into closer relationship with 
Empedocles than Mr. Archer-Hind (Plato, 72m. p. 156) is inclined to 
admit. Theophr. de Sens. § 91 mp Ors Xpopdrav oxedov 6 Spcicos "Epire- 
Soxdet deyet. TO yap ocUpperpa exelv pdpia ™ oper TO Tos mopots evapporrecy 
éorlv [tcov ?]. 

3’ Who are meant? Probably Alcmaeon and the Pythagoreans. 

4 Probably those who held with Democritus the theory of visual 
Oetkeda, or cidwda. 

5 Theophr. de Sens. § 91. 

6 Menon 76D éott yap xpéa droppon oxnpatwy dyer ovpperpos Kal 
aicOnrés. 

7 Prantl (who, objecting to Theophrastus’ comparison of Plato's 
colour theory with that of Empedocles, says that das Ganze bei Platon 
mehr dynamisch betrachtet wird) would have us believe that the Empe- 
doclean definition of colour is only accepted in a spirit of Socratic 
irony. Vide his Artst. Farbenlehre, p. 57. 

8 Phileb, 12 E, Protag. 331 D. 9 Phileb. 53 B. 


BEARE E 
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§ 30. ‘A fourth! department of sensibles yet remains whose 
many varieties we have to distinguish. These asa class * we 
call colours, being a flame ® streaming off from bodies each 
and all, having parts symmetrical with those of the visual 
current, so as to be capable of being perceived *. We have 
already, in what precedes, set forth the causes which explain 
the origin of vision. Here, then, it is most natural and 
fitting to discuss the probable theory of colours, showing 
how the particles which are borne from external things, 
and impinge upon the visual organ, are some smaller, 
some larger than and some equal to the parts of this 
visual organ itself5; that, moreover, those of equal size 
are unperceived, and are accordingly called ¢ransparent, 
whereas the larger and smaller, the former contracting the 
visual current and the latter dilating it®, are analogous 
respectively to things cold and fot in application to the 
flesh ’, and to things which, in their effects on the tongue 
(sc. the organ of taste), are astringent, or from their heating 
effect on it are called pungent®. These are the colours 
black and white: affections of the parts of the visual current 
which are, as has been said, identical in principle with those 
of temperature and taste but in a different sense-modality °, 


? Reading aic@nrév. The three preceding departments were those 
of Zaste, Odour, Sound. * Plato, 77m. 67 C-68 E. 

* Prantl (ep! Xpou., p. 75) blames Theophr. § 86 for inaccuracy in 
giving, as Plato’s definition of ypapa, Asya ard Tév copdtov cUpperpa 
pdpta €xovoay TH dyer, and says that Plato would not have used Adé thus. 
But in fact Theophrastus is merely repeating the words of Zzm. 67. 

* Lit. with a view to perception,’ mpos atcOnou. 

° By ‘organ’ for Plato here has to be understood not the eye, but the 
dWews pedpua. 

* The ‘diacritic’ effect of white, and the ‘syncritic’ effect of black on 
the visual current would seem to have their psychological meaning 
in the power of visual discrimination which light gives, and the con- 
fusion, or loss of discrimination, between colour daopai which results 
from darkness. 

“ i.e, in reference to the organ of touch which for Plato was the oapé. 

* He does not pursue the parallelism of whz¢te to hot and black to 
cold into the modality of taste, so that e.g. white should be to sweet 


as black to bétter, nor could he do so consistently with his own account 


of sweet and bitter, 777. 65 D, 66 E. ® év Dro yéver, 
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and presenting themselves to the mind as specifically differ- 
ent on account of the above-mentioned causes?. Thus, then, 
we must characterize them. That which dilates the visual 
current is whzte; the opposite is black®. When a more rapid 
motion (than that of white), belonging to a different kind of 
fire, impinging on and dilating the visual current right up 
to the eyes *, forcibly distends and dissolves the very pores 
of the eyes, causing a combined mass of fire and water—that 
which we call a tear—to flow from them, and being itself 
fire meeting the other fire right opposite: then, while the 
one fire leaps forth as from a lightning-flash *, and the other 
enters in and becomes extinguished in the moisture, colours 
of all varieties are generated in the encounter between them, 
and we feel what we call a dazzling sensation’, to the external 
stimulus of which we apply the terms dvight and glittering. 


1 T cannot refer ékxeivwy (E, 1. 3) to anything but rots rijs dews pepeow 
above. Stallbaum takes it of Oeppa xat uypa; Mr. Archer-Hind of ra 
avykpivoyra kal Otaxpivoyra. The pdpia of the Prdé from objects stand ina 
relation of size to the parts of the dews pedpa: if they are equal to the 
latter, they, or rather the objects, are transparent, and have no xpapa; 
if they are greater, they cause it to contract, and the colour seen is black ; 
if they are smaller, they expand or dilate it, and the colour white is seen. 
These conditions of sensation are fulfilled at the moment of coalescence, 
we must suppose, between the petdpa dWews and the pdpia from objects. 
But how are we to conceive this coalescence in accordance with the de- 
scription? Ifthe udpta when equal to the parts of the petpa dw ews cause 
no appreciable disturbance, how is it that they do so when smaller? 
There seems to be here a confused repetition of the ‘pore’ theory of 
Empedocles, who taught that dmdppo.a: must actually fit the pores to 
cause sensation; that if too small they pass through without any appreci- 
able effect: if too large they do not pass in at all. This is fairly intelli- 
gible as regards actual ‘pores’ in the organ; but when applied to the 
pedpa in a free medium is not so easy to envisage to the imagination, 

2 Cf. Arist. 119% 30, 1057 8-11. See also PAzled. 12 E, Protag. 331 D. 
That which is merely dtaxpirikov ts b\pews is, as we are here told, whz¢e: 
but we learn further on that if it Ssakpiver rv dv péexpe Tov dupdrey 
it is sparkling dr7ght—Aaprpov. 

3 Stakpivoveay Thy Oi expt TOV oppatav. The meaning is plain from 
Tim. 45, where duis is shown to consist of the amalgamated fires 
from the eye and from the object, what Prantl (Avzst. Mept Xpwyp.) calls 
‘die Doppelbewegung der droppoai zwischen Object und Subject.’ 

* oloy am aotparis. 

happapvyas TO maOos mpoceimoper, 
E 2 
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A kind of fire, again, midway between these two (viz. that 
producing Aevxdv and that producing orlABoy), when it 
reaches the humour of the eyes, and is blended with it, 
but does not glitter, produces a sanguine colour’, when its 
fire mingles with? the brightness in the moisture of the eyes, 
and to this colour we give the name ved (épvdpév)*” The 
remaining colours are compounded of these four—wézte, 
black, bright, and ved. ‘Bright, when mixed with red and 
white, becomes golden-yellow (£av06v). What the proportion 
of parts in the several possible mixtures is, one should not 
say even if one knew; since there is no necessary law 
—no plausible account—which one could set forth with 
even moderate probability respecting them. Red, blended 
with black and white, gives violet (ddovpydv). If these 
(sc. the red, black, and white which form violet) are mixed 
and burnt, and black has been thus added in greater 
amount, the result is a dark-violet (éppvivov). Auburn 
(mvppdv) is produced by the mixture of golden-yellow and 
grey*. Grey, again, is formed by the mixture of white 
and black. Yellow (&xpév) by that of white with golden- 
yellow. When white meets bright and is immersed in intense 
black, a deep-blue (kvavodv xpua) is produced. When this 
deep-blue is mixed with white, the glaucous tint—greyish 
blue—(yAav«ds) results. When auburn is mixed with black 
the product is leek-green. It is clear, from what precedes, to 
what combinations the remaining colours are to be reduced, 
so as to preserve the verisimilitude of our fanciful account 
(ud0ov). If, however, one should endeavour to investigate 
and test our theories by practical experiment, he would show 
himself ignorant of the difference between the human and 


* xpGpa évaiyov. In 80 E red is named ris rod mupds rouas te Kad 
eEoudpkews €v typed vars, the colour of blood being due, as Archer-Hind 
says, to the commingling of fire and moisture. 

? i.e. is not guenched in it, as in the preceding case. 

* In this attempt to discover the origin of ved, the first of the 
properly so-called colours, Plato becomes more in earnest with this 
subject than Aristotle anywhere does. 

* It is not easy to find English names exactly suitable for these 
terms. Thus gatés here is rendered ‘grey. So Mr. Archer-Hind 
renders it. ®xpds he translates ‘ pale-buff.’ 
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the divine nature ; for God has knowledge and power! to 
blend the many into one and resolve the one into many, 
but no man is able, or ever will be able, to accomplish 
either of these things.’ 


§ 31. Plato’s account of the production of leek-green Plato 
(mpdowov or mpdorov) by the mixture of auburn and black ye ee 


receives no support from Aristotle at all events. In the totle and 
agrees with 


Meteorologica the latter tells us? that there are three Democri- 


colours—crimson (powrxody), lek-green (mpaowov), and he pele 


violet (adovpyév), which painters cannot produce artificially positeness 
by any process of blending. These are the three principal poe 


colours of the rainbow*. According to Democritus (§ 17 ¥ what on 
eans by 


supra), however, leek-green can be produced from purple 7. rip. Plato 


in general 
(moppupovv) and woad-blue, or else from pale-green and agrees with 


purplish (zoppupoedés). Aristotle 


When Plato above calls colour a ‘flame,’ and speaks of el 


fire as proceeding from the visible object to the eye, effects of 
TO dEloy OF 


we must bear in mind how many apparently different the 


things he understood under the name /ive—particularly Hpiheege : 
ur no 


these three: flame, light, and glow. Hesays*: ‘We must a merely 
understand that there are many genera of fire, such ieaciy foe 


(1) flame (pdo€), and (2) that which proceeds from flame, Plato (in 
which does not burn but gives ight to the eyes; and GRE 
(3) that which, when the flame has died down, is left of for eas 
the fire in the glowing embers.’ He treats ofdas and és ie 
as identical®. For him, just as nothing would without 
earth be tangible, so nothing would be visible without 
having fire in it®. Plato held’ the smooth (Acior) like the 
white (Aevxdv) to be capable of dilating, or distending, 


the parts of the visual current (d:axpitixdv THs dWews); but 


1 Cf. supra Democr. § 17. 
4 372" 7 
5 Xenophanes, first of the writers whom we know, singled out these 
rainbow colours: 
qv v "Ipw Kadeovar, véos kai rovro mépuxe, 
moppupeov Kai powixeoy Kai yAwpov ldécba, 
Xenoph. Frag. 32 (Diels, Vors., p. 56). 

IETS SEE 5 Cratyl. 409 B. 
©7701. 30 B: 7 Tim. 60 A. 


From the 
standpoint 
of sensa- 
tionalism, 
colour and 
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as it has a bright and glistening appearance this must 
be taken (in accordance with 77m. 67 E) to mean that it 
so affects the visual current up to and into the eyes 
themselves (uéxpt tv dpudrwv). This account of the smooth 
was accepted by Aristotle also, who says that ‘smooth 
things have the natural property of shining in the dark, 
without, however, actually giving light?’ Prantl? says that 
the account of colour given in the Zzmaeus would appear 
at first to be founded on atomism. Yet, as he points out, 
the dynamic import of the two factors—the ovyxpuois and 
dudxptots—must be borne in mind; and it has further to be 
remembered that Plato does not really explain the structure 
of the elements atomistically but geometrically. His employ- 
ment, however, of the term dzédppo.at (common to him with 
Democritus and Empedocles) indicates on his part a line 
of explanation which really throws his dynamic account 
of colour into the background. He treats certain colours 
as natural to certain things: e.g. red is the colour of blood *. 
So certain colours are naturally connected with certain other 
sensible qualities, e.g. with dztterness*. In the Timaeus 
and Republic Plato, unlike Democritus®, regards colours 
as actually existing in things, not as having a merely 
subjective existence dependent on ¢avracfla®. The qualita- 
tive change (4AAofwots) which is so important in the colour 
theory of Aristotle plays but a small part in that of Plato. 
We find, however’, the change of whiteness into another 
colour (uetaBoAr THs AevKdryTos eis GAAnV xpdéav) given as an 
example of dAAolwo.s, one of the kinds of yeraBody into 
which kivnovs is divisible for Plato as well as for Aristotle. 

§ 32. Plato® finds in the consideration of colour from 
the Protagoreo-Heraclitean standpoint a suitable illustra- 
tion of the absence of objectivity in our merely sensible 

; 437% 31. ? Arist. Hept Xpop., p. 69. 

Tim, 80 E. 4 Tim. 83 B. 


5 It is another question how far he could really have held any such 
view consistently with the doctrine of sensible perception set forth, after 
Protagoras and Heraclitus, in the Theaetetus: see next paragraph. 


(ie Hite oles (ob 7 Theaetet. 182 D. 
8 Theaetet. 153-7. 
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experience ; and from this standpoint he develops provision- all other 
ally a fierce attack upon the fact, or even the conception, eee 
of science or objective knowledge of any kind. In the aoce well 
course of this discussion a good deal of interesting informa- **P¢, 
tion is given us as to the degree to which the colour ‘things’) 
conception had been analysed by psychologists, and the Ave 
character of colour, as a ‘secondary quality, impressed upon 

the popular science of the time. The daéppo.a of colour 

and the «ldwAa of things are (it would appear from this 
discussion) of such a kind that they consist and exist only 

in the interaction between object and subject. The object 

is only the fvvamnrorlxrov. White (Aevxdv) and whiteness 
(Aevkdrns), e.g., are but the product of this interaction, and 

last only while it lasts. ‘If the doctrine of Heraclitus is 
applied to perception, and especially to vision, it will be 

found that what we call white colour neither exists in our 

eyes nor in any distinct thing existing outside them. 

It has not even place or position. To see what colour 

really is, if we proceed on the principle of Heraclitus that 

“all is becoming,’ we shall find that white, black, and all 

other colour arises from the eye meeting some appropriate 
motion ;-and that what we call a colour is in each case 
neither that which impinges upon, nor that which is 
impinged upon, but something which passes—some relation 
—between them, and is peculiar to each percipient. For 

the several colours can scarcely appear to a dog or to any 
animal as they appear to a human being; nor, indeed, do 

they appear to one man as they do to another; or even 

to the same man at one time as they do at another. What 
happens in the generation of colour is this. The eye and 

the appropriate object meet together and give birth to 
whiteness on the one side, and, on the other, the sevsation 
connatural with it, both of which could not have been 
produced by either eye or object coming into relation with 

aught else; then, when the sight is flowing from the eye, 
whiteness proceeds from the object which combines with it 

in producing the colour, so that the eye is fulfilled with 

sight and sees, and becomes (not sight but) a seeing eye ; 


The object 
of vision ; 
in general 
=colour, 
i.e. that 
which is 
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and the object which lent its aid to form the colour, is 
fulfilled with whiteness, and becomes (not whiteness but) 
a white thing, whether wood or stone or whatever the 
object may be which happens to be coloured white. And 
the like is true of all sensible objects, hard, warm, and so 
on; which are similarly to be regarded, not as having any 
absolute existence, but as being all of them, of whatever 
kind, generated by motion in their intercourse with one 
another; for of the agent and patient, as existing in 
separation, no trustworthy conception can be formed. The 
agent has no existence till united with the patient, and the 
patient none until united with the agent; and, moreover, 
that which by uniting with something becomes an agent, by 
meeting with some other thing is converted into a patient. 
From all these considerations arises, the conclusion that 
there is no one self-existent thing, but everything is 
becoming and relative. Being must be altogether cast out 
of our thoughts, though from habit and ignorance we are 
compelled—even in this discussion—to keep the term. 
Great philosophers, however, assure us that we should not 


allow even the term “something,” or “ belonging to some- 
| thing,” or “to me,” or “this,” or “ that,” or any other term 


which implies the stationariness of things, to be employed 
in the language of nature and truth; since all things are 
being created and destroyed, coming into being, and passing 
into new forms ; nor can any name fix or detain them; he 
who attempts to fix them is easily refuted; and all these 
things are true not only of particulars but of classes and 
aggregates such as are expressed in the general terms made 
use of in language?’ 
Artstotle, 

§ 33. Aristotle commences his account of the special 
senses with the sense of sight. According to his custom, 
he examines first the object of seeing. This, stated most 
generally, is the vzszb/e (rd dpardv)®, or, as he defines it more 

? Jowett’s phraseology has for the most part been adopted. 

7 418% 26 seqq. of pev ody eorw 7 dys Toor’ Eorw dparév. Seeing, by 
a power common to it and the other senses, perceives contraries : there- 
fore it perceives also the zzvisible (déparov). By this ‘invisible,’ however, 
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closely, ‘that which is seen in the light.’ So defined, the seen in the 


object of sight is colour}, This is the most general name ners ges 
for the immediate and proper object seen in the light. seeing pete 
ceives the 


Colour, unlike certain other things? (fire and phosphor- invisible: 


escent substances), cannot be seen in darkness. Hence in how? To 
understand 


order to understand colour—the object of vision—we must colour, we 
obtain a true view of the medium of vision—light. Colour see 
overspreads the surface of all that is visible. Now every 

colour sets up a motion in the diaphanous medium between 

each coloured thing and the eye which sees it®, when the 

said medium exists actually, not merely in potency. This 

is the essence of colour. By the motion thus set up in the 
actualized, i.e. illuminated, diaphanous medium, vision is 
normally stimulated; not, as was held by Empedocles, 
Democritus, and Plato, by azoppoal, or eldwAa, from the 

objects of vision. 

§ 34. In order to understand light, therefore, we must con- The dia- 


5 : : : 4 ous phanous 
sider the nature of the diaphanous, its medium *. This is a p,aim; 


thing which is, indeed, visible, but not always or directly; rack and 
. > o eq eae * e ° . a SS. 
owing its visibility, when it has it, to colour produced in it Tight does 


from without ©. Instances of the diaphanous are found in azr, penis 


water, and many solids®; which ave diaphanous or trans- space, as 


is here meant not the adsolutely invisible, but only oxédros (cf. 421° 3, 
422% 20-2); and even 10 ckorewoyv is only pddus dpwpevoy (418 29) ; as 
is also rd Alay Aaurpdy, which is ddparoy in a different way from cxéros. 
Ci. Met, 1022” 34 adparov héyerat kai TO Gos py ExELv XpGua kal TO havdros. 

1 Not that the object of sight, thus restricted, and colour are ab- 
solutely identical. Cf. Phys. 201 4, Met, 1065> 32 domep ovde xpopa 
tavroy kal éparév. Their Adyot, as Simplicius says ad loc., are duadopor. 

2 As will appear there are three kinds of épara: (1) colour (seen only 
in light) ; (2) fire (seen both in light and darkness) ; (3) phosphorescent 
things (seen only in the dark). 

3 grav xXp@pa Kwnytikdy éott Tov Kar evépyecav Siaavois kal rovr’ éoriy 
avtov 7 pvats, 418% 31. 

* This is at the basis objectively of /igh¢ and colour, and subjec- 
tively of vzszon. 

5 Either by fire or by 76 dvyw cpa (see note I, p. 58): dpardv... d0 
adAdrploy xpapa. 

8 As we Shall see (p. 60), the diaphanous in bodies is the vehicle of 
the colour regarded as zu these bodies ; not, like the free diaphanous, 
the medium which propagates the colour movement to the eye. 


Empe- 
docles 


asserted. 
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parent, not gva water or air, but because they have inherent 
in them the same natural substance which exists in the 
eternal body of the celestial sphere’. The actualization 
of this diaphanous gua diaphanous is “ight, just as its mere 
potentiality is darkness. Thus darkness is potentially 
wherever light is actually, and conversely. Light is thus, 
too, a colour, belonging incidentally to the diaphanous 
medium when the latter is actualized by the agency either of 
Jive, or of a substance of the same nature as the celestial fire 
which has in it a principle or element of identity with the 
terrestrial. As colour can stimulate only the actually trans- 
parent or diaphanous, it is only in the actuality of this, i.e. 
in the light, that it can be seen. Fire, however, and certain 
other things mentioned below, can be seen in darkness. Such, 
then, is the diaphanous: and accordingly light is not fire, 
nor a body, nor an emanation from body, but the presence 
of fire or some such thing in the diaphanous*. Colour 
is a phenomenon in light, as light is a phenomenon 
in the diaphanous. Darkness, on the other hand, is the 
privation (orépnois) of light—the absence from the dia- 
phanous of that state which when present in it is light. 
Light is a presence, and therefore those are wrong 
who like Empedocles suppose it to move locally, and 
come by a process unperceived by us through successive 
places from the sun to the earth. Reason and observation 
are both opposed to this view. If, indeed, the interval said 
to be thus traversed were a short one, light, if it moved, 
might traverse it without our perceiving the lapse of time 
it took; but not so when the intervening distance is so 


1 
Ore €or Tis pvats é evuTdpxouca 7 avri év ToUTOLS dpcporé pots kal ev TO 


aidig TO ava cdpatt. This cépa belongs to the region extending from 
the djp to the moon and thence upwards to the Sys in ever 
increasing brightness and puny. Cf. Meteor. i. 3. 340 6 1d peév yap avo 
HEXpL oehipys (the ‘upper region ’ viewed downwards as far as the moon) 
Erepov eivat cdpd apev mupds te xal dépos (Ideler, i. p. 344), de Cael. 
286° 11, and the notes of Trendelenburg and Wallace on de An. ad loc. 


” obre mip O86 drws dpa v8" dmoppor) Tdparos ovdevds, directed against 
Plato, 77m. 67D. 


3 F - 
mupos f ToLovrou Tivds mapovaia ev ro diadavei. 
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great as that of East from West!. Hence vision is perfect 
at any instant and involves no temporal process *. 
§ 35. Light has been defined as the colour of the dia--The dia- 


phanous, incidentally * belonging to it, and depending on eee 


the presence in it of something of the nature of fire. The ate erie 
ounde: 


presence of this in the diaphanous ¢s light ; the privation of explains « 


it, darkness. This diaphanous is something not peculiar to mee 
colour. Py- 


air or water or any of the bodies called diaphanous or ‘trans- thagorean 


parent,’ but is a kind of universally diffused natural power 4 ee 


not capable of existence apart from body ° but subsisting in colour as = 
x s 2 ; c .__ superficies. 
the things mentioned, and in all other bodies, in varying Aristotle's 


degrees. As the bodies in which it subsists have an external ta eon 
limit or superficies, so has this also its external bounding sur- colour. 
face. Light subsists in the diaphanous generally, when the 
latter is actualized, and is as it were, indirectly, its colour § ; 

and so too the exterior boundary of the actualized diapha- 

nous in determinate bodies is their colour, as observation 
shows. It is the diaphanous in bodies, then, that causes them 

to have this quality of colour. In ali bodies colour either zs 

the limiting surface, or zs at this surface. The Pythagoreans’ 
chose the former alternative, and defined the surface of a body 

—its external manifestation®—as its colour (ypo.a). But they 

were wrong. Thecolour, though a¢ the superficial boundary® 

of a body, is not zdentical with the boundary of the body 

as such, but rather with the exterior limit or boundary 


1 For this polemic against Empedocles (in which, says R. Bacon, 
A. only contends that light is not a body, not that it does not travel) 
see further 446% 26. Galen, de Plac, Hipp. et Plat. § 638, agrees with 
Arist. here, 6p0drara kal mpos ’Apiororédous elpytat mepi re THs mapaxphpa 
peraBodjs Tay otras GAdowovpévay, os Kwdvuvevety dypovor eivat. 

2 Eth. Nic. 1174% 14, > 12. 

3 For what follows see Arist. 439 18 seqq. 

* xown tts pvats Kat Svvayss. One thinks of the ‘luminiferous ether.’ 

5 ywpiotn pev ovK €oTt. 

5 76 has €ort xpGpa Tod Siahavors kara cvpBeBykds 439% 18: cf. 418 11. 

7 Cf. 131 32 ara yap Kata todo Kaas Keipevoy 7d tro" oloy émel 6 
Oépevos emipaveias idtoy 6 mporov Kéxpworat kré. The colour is there- 
fore the property, or essential mark, of the surface of a body. But as 
every surface has colour and every determinate body has surface, every 
such body has colour. Void space has no colour, Phys. 214 9, 

8 emipavesa. ® €y TO TOU O@paTos Trépati. 


Colour a 
genus; its 
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of the diaphanous, which permeates the whole body from 
surface to centre, and which, a¢ the surface, takes the aspect 
of colour. Even the indeterminate diaphanous of air and 
water has colour, viz. the lustre (ady#) or brightness which 
they exhibit. In them indeed, owing to their indeterminate- 
ness !, the colour varies according to the variation in the 
beholder’s standpoint or distance. Thus we explain the 
ever changing hues of sea or sky. But determinately bounded 
body has a fixed colour and the impression of colour 
(4 gavracta tis xpdas) which it conveys is fixed, viewed 
from whatever standpoint ; unless, indeed, something in the 
environment of the object, i.e. in the air or water through 
which it is seen, causes it to change its apparent colour. 
In both cases, in bodies with determinately bounded surfaces, 
and in the others, such as sea and sky, whose surfaces are 
not so bounded, the vehicle of colour is the same?, viz. the 
diaphanous. Accordingly, we may define colour as the 
surface limit of the diaphanous in determinately bounded 
body*. This second definition of colour is quite consistent 
with that already quoted (p. 57), as that which stimulates the 
actualized diaphanous between the olject and the eye. The 
latter, however, defines colour in relation to vision and to 
the medium of vision; the former defines it conceived as it 
exists in objects prior to vision. The diaphanous is for 
the one definition regarded as the medium whereby colour- 
stimulation is conveyed to the eye; for the other, it is the 
vehicle which in bodies at once constitutes and contains 
colour. 

§ 36. Colour is a genus of which the different colours are 


* Prantl, Hepi Xpop. p. 96, refers the words év dopicr@ ro diadavei 
(439% 26) to the gualitative indeterminateness of air or water. The 
reference is rather to the indeterminateness of their boundaries. The 
boundary of water is not fixed, but liable to constant fluctuation: that 
of air is still more indefinite. The relation of ypoud and émdvera is 
one of the cardinal facts in the colour-theory of Aristotle. Hence, 
though it is true that the diagavés, to be a faithful medium for all 


colours, must itself have none (unless the d\Adrpioy xpya called das), 
this is not to the point here. 


® 70 abrd Kaxei xavOdde Sexrixdy rhs xpdas. 


3 Le Md \ n = > , ¢ , ‘ 
@ 
XpOpa dy ein rd trod Stahavois ev copart opopere répas. 
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species’. It is a quality, and hence has no existence apart species 
from a substratum of which it may be called an affection ee 
(7460s). Asa rule, Aristotle would apply the general term tation due 
P é : to (a) the 
motdtns to the permanent colour, while to the transitory (as fact that 


redness in blushing) he would give the name md0os or all aio@nra 
a P 2 5 ie are discrete, 
madntixy movorns *. Yet he can speak of a// sensible qualities, not con- 


aaeladi . , aes so: tinuous, 
including colour, as ta ma@jyara ta aicOnrd in reference quaitinens 


to their substrates*. There are seven distinct species of and (¢) that 


° ° . h ai- 
colour‘, viz. white, black, golden-yellow (fav06v), crimson Gonriv lies 


(powrxody), violet (adoupydv), leek-green (xpaowov), deep-blue between 
evavTia 


(xvavovv). If grey (patsy) be regarded as a species of black which limit 


and golden-yellow as a species of white, the species are it, Those 
who repre- 


reduced to szx. If, on the other hand, grey and golden- sent the 


yellow be counted separately, the species are increased to SPycts of 


eight. The limitation of colour to a certain number of infnite 

- a : é é ? Demo- 
species (cidy) arises from a cause affecting all sensibles critus and 
(alcOnra). Every aic@nréy is a genus with species lying ee are 
between extremes which are contraries®. Outside these con- Colour 


. : .. inheres in 
trary extremes there are no colours. Jséde them the species Joo tra- 


are limited by them as boundaries. Nor can we by dividing tum, which 
and subdividing the scale between these fixed extremes get manent 


an infinite number of colours. Their proper division is rosaees 
€ succes- 


specific, since an alc@nrdv is a discrete, not a continuous quan- sion of 


tity, what continuity it has being merely that of its substrate. as 


A line or other continuous péyeOos is properly divisible into Vet only 


° : : the sub- 
an infinite number of unequal parts: a genus, being discrete Here 


quantity, is divisible only into species which are finite in La 
; ree ns speaking, 
number. But if we try, by zmproper division (i.e. by the cancer 


division of the substrate in which the aic@ntév inheres), 


1 109* 36, 227» 6. 

* Cf. 8> 25-104 24: motdrns is fourfold (1) éfts or diaBeors (the former 
being the more, the latter the less permanent state), (2) dca xara 
Svvapuy (ka & rverixods 4 tyrervods A€youer), (3) ma@nrixal mowdryres Kal 
man, (4) oxnpa Te Kai 7 repli exacrov poppy. 

* 445° 4 seqq. 

* 442% 20. The view of Alexander is that we should read either 
(so Susemihl) or dxra. Cf., however, Theophr. de Causs. Pl. VI, iv. 1. 

5 To the class of ra dytixeiueva belong (1) relatives (ra mpéds 71), (2) con- 
traries (ra évavria), (3) arépnows and ets, (4) assertion and negation 
(xardpaois and drdpacis), Cat. 11 17-19. 
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to get an infinity of such aicOnrd, we fail, for the following 
reason. One does not by halving a white object get a 
half-white: each half is as white as the whole. If, however, 
we go on subdividing, we do reach a point where the colour 
is no longer perceptible actually ; a point at which it is only 
potentially perceptible. This, however, does not alter the 
colour. For if the potentially perceptible magnitudes thus 
produced by subdivision be re-aggregated, they again form 
actual white. We have reached no new colour. Therefore 
by no process of subdivision of this kind can we increase 
the number of colours. It is not by the division of their 
substrates, but by the discrimination due to the eye, that 
the parts of colour are distinguished. Democritus and 
Plato (to whom Aristotle seems here to refer) were, therefore, 
wrong in teaching that the &zzds of colour are infinitely 
variable. They are a limited number of species—limited 
by the bounding extremes between which they fall; their 
quality is not changed by their being reduced to mere 
potentiality by subdivision of their substratum’. There 
can be no species outside the limits of the black and 
white; and within these limits the species that the eye 
distinguishes are limited: nor can any one species be 
divided into subspecies by mere division of the sub- 
stratum in which it inheres*. If one of the contraries, 
white or black, is actual in the sudstrate, the other cannot 
be present at the same time, but may be so at a different 
time; i.e. one of the two is potentially present when the 
other is actually so. The possibility of change (ueraBoA7) 
in a substance from one contrary quality to another is 
axiomatic for Aristotle. This change in the case of colour 


? As Prantl (epi Xpop., p. 113) puts it: ‘Die Mischung nun ist bei 
Aristoteles Ursache einer endlichen Zahl von Farben, und zwar einer 
endlichen darum, weil das zwischen den Gegensatzen Eingeschlossene 
nicht an sich ein continuirliches ist, und nicht bloss potenziell sondern 
auch actuell Gefiihlsobject sein muss.’ 

? But xivmovs is infinitely divisible, and the process of peraBod} from 
black to white or from white to black would seem infinite in gradations 


according to the amounts of ingredients used; which is what Plato 
and Democritus had in mind, 
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is d\Aolwots!. The transition from mere potentiality of 
blackness (i.e. from white) to actuality of blackness is 
effected through successive degrees which run through the 
species of colour. The substrate wherein these degrees 
of colour and their extremes inhere is oxe*. Properly 
speaking this substrate is what is changed (d4\Aovovrat) in 
respect of its colour. In this the colours alternate, i.e. give 
place one to another. Thus the psychology of colour takes 
us into the domain of physics. As there can be no colour 
without body, so there can be no body without colour. 

§ 37. Colour is not for Aristotle, as for Democritus, Colour 
something purely subjective °. If it depends upon the eye, ee 


Aristotle, 
it depends also upon the object. Actual colour consists in as for 


the concurrent realization of the potentialities of these two. aAeee : 
Aristotle finds no word corresponding to épacts (actual pester 
seeing) which would express ‘coloration’ or the ‘ actualiza- subjective. 
tion of colour.’ The aic@nrixov, or potentiality of perceiving, 

realizes itself in aicOnois: the aic@yrév, or potentiality of 

being perceived, realizes itself in rolnots alcOjoews, for which 

as regards colour there is no one word*. The coloured 

thing, as object in nature, prior to its being seen, is gua 
visible,.only a potentiality of coloration: in the act of vision 

it is the évépyea of this. But as potentiality it exists and 

has its place in nature apart from any visual act. Colour, 

as apprehended by the seeing eye, stands to the object 

while yet unseen as évreAéxeva (or évépyera) to ddvayis. The 
perception of colour is the realization of the faculty: the 

xp@ua as perceived is the realization of the duvduer dpardv. 

But xpépua in the object, even when not yet perceived, 

exists dvvdyer, What effects the transition from potentiality 


1 There are four kinds ot peraBorn: (1) adén, POiots (kara 1d moody), 
(2) popd (kara rémov), (3) ddAoiwats (xara 7d motdy), (4) yeveots, Popa : 
vide 319 31 seqq. 

2 2179 22-5 vAn pla Tov evavTiov ... kal ov XwptaTy pev 7) VAN. 

3 426° 17 of mpdrepor puatoddyot ToUTO ov Kad@s EAeyor ovOey oidpevor 
obre Aevdv obre péAav elvat Gvev ris dews . . . TH pev yap edeyor dpbas, 
th 8 ovx dpOas. 

* That is, Aristotle misses a word corresponding to épagis as 
Wogpnots corresponds to dxovors: cf. de An. ili. 425° 31 seqq. 
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to actuality (both between dpardy and xpéma, as seen, and 
between rd dparixdy and Spacts) is the xlynows through the 
diaphanous medium starting from the éparév and affecting 
To dparixdy, or 7 dys. It is light that at once transforms 
the potential colour to actuality, and the potentially seeing 
to an actually seeing eye!. 
Phosphor- § 38. Certain objects of vision? different from colour, 
inde and not seen in the light, have been already (§ 33 supra) 
only seen mentioned *. These are perceived only in darkness; they 
ones are not grouped under one class-name, but consist of 
this. Ex- such things as the sepia of the cuttle-fish, fungus, pieces 
eas of horn, heads, scales, and eyes of fishes, and so on. In 
Sake Fire none of these, when seen in the dark, is a colour, properly 
as object so-called, visible. All these things possess in common 
Shr his quality of smoothness (Aewrns) and have the natural 
property, therefore, of szmimg in the dark, yet without 
giving light. Among such phenomena Aristotle (knowing 
nothing of the properties of the optic nerve or retina) 
includes the flash seen within the eye when moved rapidly, 
or struck, when it is closed or in darkness. This flash is, 
he says, due to the ‘smoothness’ of the pupil and its con- 
sequent power of shining in the dark. A quick movement, 
he thinks, makes the eye to duplicate itself, so to speak, and 
thus to become both observed and observer, when the latter, 
the percipient, sees the shining of the former, the object per- 
ceived *. Fire, also, is an object of vision and visible even in 
darkness®, The fiery element which ordinarily stimulates 
the potential diaphanous to actuality (i.e. produces day- 
light), described shortly by Aristotle as of the same nature 
with the celestial bodies, isnot identical with our ordinary 


fire®, It is probably (see p. 58, n. 1) identical with the 


430° 17 tpdrov yap Tiva Kal TO Pos rote Ta Suvdper 6 ovTa Xpwouara 
évepyeia Xp@para: where vois is, in the manner of Plato (Rep. 507 E seqq.), 
illustrated by és. 
* Known to ws as phosphorescent. They are ‘ Borys in their nature : 
ev is oxdret Tove aicOnow, olov Ta TupHdy paras kal Ndurrovta. 
* 419* 2, 437> 6. * 437° 31. 
® 419% 23-5. 


6 weed n o , ee b 
TO dv TWpa ETEPOY TrUpOS Te Kai aépos 340? 6, 
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aldjp, the (afterwards so-called) réuarov crotxetov, or méunrn 
ovcla. This fiery element, in its effect upon the diaphanous 
medium, is the originative cause of colour. 


§ 39. As regards the four ordinary elements: The 
(2) Fire—the hot and dry—is distinctively (i.e. in its Man eine 
jinest form) white}. elements, 


(6) Air—the hot and moist—is also white, a quality 
which it probably owes to its affinity with fire. 

(c) Water—the moist and cold—is Slack, since it is 
without the fiery element which actualizes the potential 
diaphanous. From its smoothness, however, it has the 
power of ‘shining, and also of reflecting and refracting 
light-rays (both of which processes come for Aristotle 
under the head of dvdkdacis). 

(Zz) Earth—the cold and dry—has neither the Aewdrns of 
water, nor the heat of fire and air. It is, therefore, the utter 
negative of white colour®. Throughout these elements in 
their relations to colour the opposition of és and orépnous 
prevails, as it does in the colour scale itself. In the latter 
the positive, or és, is the white; the orépnows, the black. 
In the elements relatively to colour the é&is is ré zvp, or, 
strictly, 76 ofoy 7d dvw oGua; the privation, or orépnots, is 
yn. In thus holding that black is the colour of water and 
white of fire Aristotle is quite orthodox: the same view 
was held by Anaxagoras and Empedocles. 

§ 40. Reflexion (dvdxAaots) is an important mode of the Reflexion 
production of colours, requiring separate treatment. The sree 


visual ray 


presupposition of reflexion is the straightness of the light-ray. gastric: 
a stral 
Aristotle predicates straightness of the ray proceeding to or line ea all 


1 We must, however, for Aristotle (134% 28) as also for Plato dis- 
tinguish under ‘fire’ three things: dvOpaé (glow) kai pro€ (flame) 
kat pas (ight), This last is rd Aemropepéorarov rod mupds. *Anp dia- 
havdpevos Aevkdtynra moe’, 786° 6. But pddiora... mop tp HrSE, avr & 
éori Karrvos Kudpevos, 331 25. The colour called mupwdys is opposed to 
white: Aevkds add’ od mvpadns, eas not fire-coloured,’ is said of 
HAtos, 340° 36 

2 6 anp mpos Tada Trip, 466% 24. 

8 In the un-Aristotelean tract epi Xpwpdroy fire is spoken of as light 
yellow, while all the other elements are named white. 


BEARE F 
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other rays from the eye}, and assumes it of all other fays*. <All 


sa a phenomena of illumination, by fire or light, are explained 


reflected. by the reflexion of light—a matter of which the ancients 
Winker: were very ignorant*. Reflexion is always and everywhere 


shines at taking place. If it were not so we should not, as at 
night when 


struck by present, have universal illumination: we should have only 


The vain. & bright spot where the sun's rays fell unimpeded, while, 


bowex- in the rest of the space before us, there would be total 

Peete darkness*. The smooth is the cause of reflexion (as it 

nonof —_ jg also an essential cause or condition of whiteness), which 

one therefore regularly occurs in water and in air (if the latter 
has any consistency)>*, If the water of the sea be struck, 
e.g. with an oar, at night, it appears to shine and sparkle. 
We cannot see this in the daytime, when the stronger light of 
the sun effaces it. This is a phenomenon of reflexion. The 
visual ray is reflected from the water upon some (smooth, 
and hence) bright surface ® which returns it to the eye. 

In such a smooth element a continuous mirror can be 
formed whose elementary parts (particles of air, or water 
drops) are so small that only colour, or the gleam of light, 
but not the form of things, can be reflected in them. Thus 
the visual ray is reflected from the cloud to the sun. So 


the rainbow is seen’. That in all this Aristotle by dws 


1 He was compelled, in spite of his own theory of vision, to employ 
the term és (which he found in vogue for visual-ray) in such a manner 
as to seem to commit himself to the view that the eye sees by rays 
issuing from a native fire within it. For his optical mathematics, 
373° 5-18, this does not matter: he corrects what he thinks wrong 
in it, when he deals with the subject of vision and with és in its 
psychological sense. 

? Prantl, p. 118, 656° 29 7 & dus eis rd Eumpocber’ bpd yap Kar’ 
evdvepiar. 

* 370% 16, 438* 9. 

* 419° 29 76 as del dvaxdGrat, ovd€ yap dv éylyvero mdvtn das, adda 
ox6éros é&@ Tod nArwpévor. 

> 372% 29 9 dys dvakharat domep Kal ad’ Vdaros ovtw Kal amd dépos Kat 
Tavroy Tey exdvtav Thy emuipdveray Neiav: 372° 15 yiverar 4) dvdxdaois THs 
dews TvMOTapPEVvOV TOD Gépos. 

® 370% 17 daiverar yap rd Bop oriBew tumrduevoy dvakoperns am’ 
avTou Tis dyews mpds Tt TOV Aapmpar. 

7 373° 18 seqq. 76 végos ad’ ob dvakharat 7 Sys mpds roy PArov® Set de 
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means the ray of light per se, not as something belonging 
either to the object or to the eye exclusively, appears 
when he tells us that it makes no difference whether 
it is the object seen, or the visual agency that changes}. 
Every case of reflexion is conceived as a weakening, and 
to that extent a wegation, of the action of the light-ray; 
and hence it is reflexion that produces the black, which 
then, mingled with the light, produces colours”. 

To this weakening of the ray is ascribed the curious The phe- 
phenomenon of the Dopfpelgénger*, as when a person sees Pr" 
his own image reflected from the air in his vicinity. By this, Doppel- 
too, is explained the halo that forms around lamp-burners®nc¢ of 


case of 


alight, the darkened appearance of clouds when seen reficxion. 
reflected in pools of water, &c. The mixture of the light source of 


with the darkness of the mirroring surface, as well as the peti 
weakening of the ray by or in reflexion, is a cause of from 
the various gradations of colour. Colour effects in the ee 
atmosphere, and especially halos and rainbows, are explained tainbow 


by Aristotle in accordance with these observations*. In a, 
the three grades of weakening of the rays of light (or of 
their mixture with the darker element of the mirror) con- 

sist the three colours of the rainbow, crimson (gowviKody), 
leek-green (zpdotvov), and violet (ddovpydv). The iris that 
forms round lamps is to be explained on similar principles ; 

also the rainbow colours seen in a cloud of spray thrown 

up, e.g. by an oar®. It would not be relevant here to 
follow Aristotle into all the bearings in which he discusses 

this subject ; but he pursues it in its connexion with various 
kinds of matter organic and inorganic: the various classes 


voeiy guvexH Ta évomrpa, GAAad Std pexpdrynra KTA.: 372" 33 Seq. Tar 
événtpav ev éviows pev Kal Ta TXNaTA eupaiverat, ev eviss S€ Ta Xpwouara 
pdvov: 3735 15 seqq. 

1 374> 22 Sdiadépea 8 odOev ro dpdpevoy peraBddrrew f rhv dy, 
aydorépws yap Zora: rairév: and 377” 11 diaheper yap oddev dia rorovTwy 
Spay 4 ard ToLOvT@Y dvakhoperny. 

2 373 1 yiverat dé (i) dvdkdacts) ard pev dépos Srav rixn cuMoTapevos* 
did 8€ thy tas bpews dobeveray moAAdKis Kal divev GvoTdoEws ToLet avd- 
k\aoy, 5 373» 4 seqq. 

* 342 34 seqq., 377% 34 seqde ® 374° 29 seqq. 
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of plants and animals, their colours at succeeding stages of 
existence or development: the colour of hair, feathers, saps 
of plants, &c.? 

Particular § 41. Such is Aristotle’s account of colour zz general, 


colours : j¢ and of the diaphanous as its vehicle in determinate bodies. 


actualiza~ He also gives an account of particular colours, and sets 
i f th ; . 
aaeiauaes forth and compares the possible, or conceivable, modes of 


inthe their generation in nature. It has been already stated ? 
surface of 


adeter- that the presence of a certain fire-like element, identical 


eae in principle with the celestial body, is the cause of light 


is the in the diaphanous, e. g. in the atmosphere, by day. The 


PARLE total or partial absence of this is darkness, as in the 
and black same diaphanous by night. Now in determinate bodies, 
Hedy are in all of which the diaphanous inheres or resides in varying 
eee degrees °, and whose colour (as already explained) is the 


ness are limit of this diaphanous coinciding with their geometrical 

aren surface, we may assume something corresponding to the 

generally. presence and absence of the fiery element, with consequent 
variations in the aspect of the bodies. Its total absence 
means darkness in the atmosphere, d/ackness in a deter- 
minate body. In the atmosphere its full presence is 
daylight, in a determinate body, it means whiteness. Thus 
in determinate bodies blackness is privation of whiteness. 
Again, what its geometrical superficies is to the solid body, 
its colour is to the whole diaphanous element inherent in 
and conterminous with such body *. The degree in which 
this diaphanous is actualized in a determinate body con- 
stitutes in this body such colour as it possesses °. 


1 In what precedes Prantl’s exhaustive account of Aristotle’s Far- 
benlehre has been used. Those who wish to see set forth in detail 
all that Aristotle has said on the subject of colour may read Prantl’s 
Prolegomena to the Mepi Xpopdrav. 

® For what follows cf. Arist. 439» 18 seqq. 

® tmdpyet Sé wadAov Kal Hrrov év maou. 

* So Alex. Aphr. ’Azop. x. Avo. i. 2, p. 5 (Bruns). 

® Aristotle (like Plato) speaks of white as xpGua Staxpirixsy ris 
dyews, black as xp. cvyxpitixdy ris dyews: Met. 10578... olov et rd 
Aeudv Kai pedav evayria, ore dé 7d pev Scaxpirixdv xpapa, Td de ovykptreKoy 
xpopa. Cf. also Top. 119% 30. 
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§ 42. Thus black and white are contraries within the Black and 


one genus or sensory province of colour. All sensory YPie; te 
modalities involve contraries in this way. From these the genus 


two contraries the other colours are to be explained 2 Cee 


The transition from white to black is possible through transition 
etween 


continuous degrees of privation: that from white to black these 


is likewise possible by an ascending scale in the positive ee 


direction. The various colours are species which fall various 


between the two contraries, and are generated of certain sa Yo 


combinations of these*. It is an axiom with Aristotle that generated 
nothing acts on or is acted upon by any casual thing, vt Re teoes of 


nor is anything generated by any other thing casually ae aoe 


(ro rvxdv bd Tod TuxdvTos). White is generated from what Three 


is not white, yet not from every not-white, but only from oe 


either black, or the intermediate colours. Everything tions of the 
that is generated, and everything that is destroyed, passes Ree 


JSrom its contrary or to its contrary, or to the intervening *€ colours. 
states. These intervening states again are generated from 
the contraries, as colours from the white and the black. 
In the province of colour, if we are to pass from white to 
black, we must come first to crimson (o.wixodv ) and grey 
(paidv). The successive stages, too, in either direction mark 
grades of contrariety. The intervening parts of the scale 
serve for relative extremes, hence change can start from 
any intermediate stage. An intermediate can serve as 


1 Cf. Bonitz, Met. Arist., pp. 430-4; Arist. de Sens. 442° 17. 

2 Cf. De Sens. iii. (Aristotle’s official Farbenlehre), also Phys. i. 5. 
188 3-188> 21; Met. 1057923; Prantl, Arist. [epi Xpop., p. 109 seqq. 

5 The placing of black and white in the colour scale, and assuming 
that the colours of the spectrum lie between these as extremes, with 
the implicit confusion between /uminosity and colour, strikes one 
immediately on reading this. We need not criticize it here, however, 
but we may observe that Goethe held fast to Aristotle’s view. A 
further criticism (or aspect of the same criticism) is that Aristotle 
sometimes (not always: cf. 374” 13 1d peéAav olov amdpacis éatw,) 
treats black like white as a Positzve. It is not, however, necessary 
for him to assume this. His theories of mixture can be understood 
well enough on the assumption of the negativity of the black: the 
addition of a black ingredient need be regarded as no more than the 
subtraction of a certain amount of whiteness. The term ‘mixture,’ 
indeed, is awkward, but that is all. See p. 74 zw/ra, n. 5. 


(a) Juxta- 
position of 
whites and 
blacks 
atomically 
small, 
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a contrary to either extreme. Thus grey is white as 
compared with black, black as compared with white’. 

The origin of the intermediate colours may be sought 
for along three different lines. 

(2) The Atomic theory of colour, or the theory of atomic 
juxtaposition (h map’ GdAnda Oéors). It is conceivable, e.g. 
that two particles, one of white and one of black, so small 
as to be separately invisible, should when placed side by 
side become visible in combination, as a composite whole ; 
and that it is by juxtaposition (on the same plane relatively 
to the eye) that the existing varieties of intermediate 
colours are really produced in nature. For if a white and 
a black are so juxtaposed, and are visible, some colour 
must result ; and as this colour cannot be either white 
or black, it must form some third species of colour. The 
colours thus produced may vary in ways as numerous 
as the possible proportions of whites and blacks in such 
combinations. For instance, three particles of white might 
be juxtaposed with two, or four, of black; and so on. 
Or the combinations might be formed not in numerically 
expressible ratios of this sort, but according to some scale 
of excess or defect by which the component amounts 
would stand in no calculable ratio to one another, i.e. in 
none which could be represented in integral numbers, but 
could only be expressed by a surd. In fact, it is conceiv- 
able that the composition of colours may be to some 
extent analogous to that of tones in chords*. The particular 
colours formed of components brought together in ratios 
capable of expression by integral numbers, like tones 


* 224 30 ex d€ rod pera€d peraBddder? ypara yap aire ds évavrio dure 
mpos éxdtepov, and 229 14 ds evarti yap xpitar te perakd 4 Kivnows ... 
TO yap pécov mpos éxdtepov héyerai mas tev dkpwvy. The middle grades 
properly have, owing to their relativity, no contraries: cf. 10% 16 ro 
yap rupee fh} OXp@ 7} rats rovavrats xpouais obSev evartiov mo.ois cdot. One 
may ask: if kivnos be infinitely divisible (see 240” 8 seqq.), and the 
process from one contrary in colour to the other be as above described, 
a kiynots, why there is not an infinite number of colours. For Aristotle’s 
answer, cf. 445° 3-446 20. But he only denied an infinity of colour 
Sspectes. 


* For 440° 3 cf. von Jan, Mus. Scr. Gr., pp. 47 n. and 132: 
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similarly combined in chords, may be those colours which 
are generally felt as pleasing to the eye, such as purple 
and crimson ; and if such are comparatively few amid the 
whole multitude of existing colours, this may be so for just 
the same reason for which harmonious sounds also are few 
among the possible combinations of sounds. Non-pleasing 
colours may be those not founded on numerical ratios. 
Or, if one supposes that all composition of colours has 
a numerical basis, only that while some colours are arranged 
in a certain order, others are in no certain order, it is con- 
ceivable that the compounds themselves, whenever they are 
not ‘pure’ (u7 ka@apat), owe this to the fact that the numbers 
on which they rest are not ‘pure’!. This, then, is one con- 
ceivable mode of the production of the intermediate colours. 


1 440% 3-5 4 Kat mavas tas xpéas ev apiOpois... dia TO py év apiOpois 
elvat Totattas yiyverba. If rovavras here goes with yiyverOa, to avoid 
contradiction, ¢v dpiOpois at the close of the sentence must mean some- 
thing different from what it means in the first part. Biehl suggests 
inserting rois avrois before it in its second occurrence; C. Bitterauf, 
Dissertatio Inauguralis (Monachii 1900), p. 21, thought of reading 
evroyioros after it. This of course is the direction in which one 
would look for the general sense. The second hypothesis is one such 
as a Pythagorean, who held that all things ave, or ave modelled on, 
numbers, would adopt. Even for him, however, there should, according 
to Aristotle, be a distinction between numbers which are expressible 
in integral units and those not expressible otherwise than as surds. 
Arithmetic was based on geometry; the original unit was a line of 
a certain length, e. g. a foot long: or else a power of this, e. g. a square 
foot, or a cubic foot. The idea of an abstract unit, the foundation 
of the science of monadic number, or arithmetic proper, came later. 
Both views of number presented themselves to the popular mind, even 
as late as Aristotle. Thus all composition of blacks and whites might 
be based on dpiOyoi, but in two ways. The apsdpoi might be such as 
are expressed in monadic units ; as if we were to have e.g. three times 
as many blacks as whites in the mixture; or the dpiOpoi might be 
incapable of representation monadically, as if e.g. blacks were to be 
represented by the square root of 2 and whites by the square root of 3. 
In this latter case, 2 and V3 being unattainable, we could not reach 
the monadic ratio of the blacks to the whites. Such may be the 
difference between éy dpiOpois in the two places here. We may, to 
make the text more lucid, adopt either of the above suggested readings, 
or before ro:avras insert roovras, taking it, in reference to dp:Opoi, to 
mean numbers and ratios expressible in monadic units, and assuming 


(6) Super- 
position of 
black and 
white. 
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(5) We have called the first mode that of juxtaposition 
of the separately invisible blacks and whites; the second 
mode may be called that of the superposition (i émind- 
Aaois) of black and white. Painters sometimes lay one 
surface of colour over another for the purpose of producing 
a particular colour effect. For instance, when they wish to 
represent an object as submerged in water, or as seen 
through a hazy atmosphere, they paint a duller colour 
over the brighter, in order to obtain the required effect. 
Thus too, in nature, the sun, which fer se is white, shows 
crimson when shining through a misty or smoky atmo- 
sphere. By such superposition, then, nature’s colours may 
have been produced. If this be so, their varieties can 
be explained in the same way as in the case of atomic 
juxtaposition, according, that is, to the various ratios, or 
irrationality, of the proportions in which the surface 
colours are combined with those beneath. This second 


it to have been lost before rovavras as it might easily have been. See 
Plato, Zheaetet. 147 D-E (L. Campbell) ; also Arist. A7Zez. xii. 6. 1080 
16-20 (Bonitz). But what does reraypévas ...drdkrovs mean? Alex- 
ander (p. 54, Wendland) says that the draxrot xpdat arise (according to 
the reasoning here) not by zacommensurableness in the excess of blacks 
above whites or vice versa (ovx €v rH ris trepoxns dovpperpia), but by 
disorder (cf. Probl. xix. 38; von Jan, of. cit., p. 47.) in the way in which 
they are juxtaposed (ev ry ths mapabécews dragia). We may juxtapose 
10 blacks beside 5 whites in many ways; and though the ratio of 10:5 
held good for all, yet the colours would be different according to the 
mode of mapaGeots. ‘By uy xaGapai Aristotle (says Alexander) must mean 
juxtapositions of [i.e. colours based on juxtapositions of] unlike parts. 
The juxtaposition would be xadapa, if e.g. beside every two whites one 
black were to come throughout; it would be pu) xabapd if we had one 
black sometimes with two, sometimes with three, whites, and some- 
times with one white.’ This imports a different idea, by which from 
a partly Pythagorean we pass to a merely atomistic explanation of the 
‘impurity’ of colours. For Democritus, sensible qualities all rest on 
diabtyn, puopds, tpomn, i.e. raéis, oxjpa, Oéors. The ratio of the total 
numbers of blacks to whites may remain, but the order in which 
the units are brought into juxtaposition may nevertheless vary, with 
consequent variation in the aesthetic character—the ‘ purity ’—of the 
xpéa. Thus, even when the xpdac were éy dpiOpvis evdoyioros they 
might still be ‘impure,’ if they were draxro. This sense can be 
obtained without changing the text, if we are content to take rotavras 
(=reraypevas) with elvat, and render yiyverOa: as simply =‘are produced. 
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theory is preferable to the first, says Aristotle, for it does 
not require us to assume the invisible magnitudes and 
imperceptible intervals of time which the first requires, 
in order that the successive and diverse stimulations coming 
to the eye from the blacks and whites severally should 
reach us without our recognizing their diversity or 
succession, and should, from their presenting themselves, 
or seeming to present themselves, simultaneously, create 
in our minds the impression of their being one single colour 
only. In the second case we have not to do with invisibly 
small units: we have a surface of actually visible colour, 
with another below showing through it; and the xuvyjoes 
of both are from the first combined in their effect on 
the medium. The surface colour would not, of course, 
affect the medium, and so stimulate the sense of sight, 
in the same way when acting fer se as it would when 
modified by the other colour underlying it’. Hence, with 
a white surface, for example, showing through a black, 
the colour seen will be different from either white or black. 

§ 43. (c) Neither of these two theories is, however, in (c) Aris- 
Aristotle’s opinion satisfactory. Both assume a mere ee 
combination of the xwnoes of blacks and whites, not the matter 
a xpaots of the tmoxelyevov, or matter, of which the black Pieper 
and white are qualities. He states a third which he wena 
himself adopts. This is the theory of the complete blending® blended, 
of the coloured bodies with consequent blending of their aie 
qualities. For bodies are not mixed in nature as some ® are 
think, by a juxtaposition of their least parts, whose 4: 
infinitesimal size renders them separately imperceptible to 
an observer; but in such a way that they undergo, both in 
matter and form, a process of complete and absolute mutual 
interpenetration. When the things said to be mixed are still 


preserved in small quantities having their former qualities, 


1 440° 24 7d émemodfs xp@pa axivnroy by Kal Kwovpevov ind Tod Umroxet- 
pévov ovx opolay moinoe THY Kivnow. 

2 440° 3 4 mdvrn mavros peikis. Cf. 11 ro mavrp pepeixOar. 

3 The difficulty of referring this, as Alexander (p. 56, Wendland) does, 
to the atomists, is that according to them the atoms have zo colour. 
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we ought not to call such a process mixture. It may be a 
composition (otvOeous), but neither a mixing (megs) nor 
a blending (kpaovs). When things are mixed, then all the 
parts in the new whole are homogeneous?. Ina true mixture, 
as of colours, the contraries tend to efface one another’s 
identity 2. If the former (i. e. cvOeors) were nature’s mode 
of mixing, it is always conceivable that an eye of Lyncean 
keenness °, if properly placed, would still detect the elements 
in the mixture, whose constituents would be really blended 
in no other way than horses and men are blended when 
a crowd of both come together: for this crowd might, to 
a person at a distance, seem but one mass, if too far off 
for the individuals composing it to be discerned*. But such 
mixture is not absolute. The horses and men are, indeed, 
juxtaposed, but no individual is mixed with any other 
individual: each horse and each man retains its or his 
separate entity. The mode of mixture which in nature 
gives rise to the variety of colours is not this, but one 
in which no individual part of the compound retains its 
former qualities unmodified. When things are materially 
mixed in this way, their colours too are blended. Only 
such blending—not mere juxtaposition or superposition— 
can produce colours which cannot be even conceived as 
varying in appearance according as the observer is far 
or near, but will retain a constant characier at al! distances 
alike. In this case, moreover, as in the two former, we 
may suppose the elements in the compounds of biack and 
white to be combined in any of the various ways there 
described; that is to say, some in numerically definable 
ratios, others in degrees which are not expressible in 


integral numbers °, 


* 3288 5 seqq. hapev Oo, etwep Sei pepetyOai rt, rd perxOev Sporopepés elvat. 


447% 20 aavitery GAAnAa. 

Aristotle’s hypothetical equivalent for our microscope. 

Cf. Lucretius, ii. 312-32. 

The tract Tepi Xpwpdror, ch. 3, gives a different account of the 
origin of the various colours. Mixture of primary colours is indeed 
a leading mode of their production, and their variety is made to depend 
on the varied proportions in which the ingredients are combined. But 
the primary colours are in this tract not the white and dlack only: to 


2 
3 
4 
5 
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§ 44. The colour called grey (fatdv) is sometimes spoken Remarks 


of by Aristotle as if it stood mid-scale between black and ° the 
particular 


white: but? it is also referred to as relatively a kind of black. colours: 


Golden-yellow also is represented as falling under white 2, eoltans 


to which it is allied as the succulent (7d Avmapdv) is to the yellow, 
red, purple, 


sweet (76 yAuxv) in the sphere of taste. Red is the colour green, 


produced by light streaming through black, as when the we hs 


sun shines through smoke or through a fog’. Purple account of 
(xop$upodv) is distinguished from crimson (howtxodv) by Cronuebon 


its having more of the dark ingredient. Sometimes the gi La 
light of a lamp shows not white but purple, the ray that ees 


is sent from it being feeble, and being reflected from Here 
colours are 


a dark colour. This increasing weakness of the ray brings generated 


them is added golden-yellow (£av66v), The white and the golden- 
yellow are colours of the elementary kinds of matter. Fire is golden- 
yellow: air and (contrary to Aristotle’s view) earth and water are white; 
black is partly bare negation, and partly a positive colour produced 
in the process by which (e. g. by burning) the elements are transformed 
into one another. An account is given of the methods of mixture, 
whether of these primary colours or of those which are derived from 
them, to explain the multitude of existing colours. These are said to 
be the effects of: (1) the quantitative preponderance of light or shade 
in the ingredients, (2) the strength of the ingredients, (3) the pro- 
portionality of the ingredients, (4) the brilliancy of the mixed colours, 
(5) the friction and mechanical force employed, (6) burning, dissolving, 
melting processes, (7) smoothness and shadows (?: the text is doubtful), 
(8) combination with external light or reflexion of other colours, and 
especially in connexion with the influence of the medium in which it 
takes place. The colours of plants, hair, feathers, &c., are discussed. 
The two modes of producing colour rejected in de Sens. iii. 7 mapa 
@aAndra Oéors and 7 émimddaots, are accepted here and made to play 
an important part. Light is seemingly conceived as corporeal, in 
direct contravention of Aristotle’s teaching in the de Anima. The 
tract assumes a mixture of the colours with the rays of light: so the 
distinctive colours of feathers are produced. Colours are said to 
change their appearance according as they are ‘mixed with the sun’s 
radiance or only with shadows.’ Prantl finds an incongruity between 
the two views of black colour, in one (791 3) of which it is regarded 
as (oxéros) mere orépyots of light, while in the other (791° 17) it is 
(uéAav xpapua) a positive colour, produced, for example, by burning. 
Zeller, however, thinks the inconsistency only apparent. Vide Zeller, 
Arist. ii. 490, E. Tr.; Prantl, Mept Xpop., pp. 167 seqq. and pp. 107-9. 
1 4424 22, Sebi: 
5 342 4 seqq., 374% 3, © 10, 440% Io. 
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from us from purple to /eek-green and violet, successively. The 
PL a stronger ray yields crimson against the dark ground 


white: (or when mixed with dark); the next in strength gives 
there, from 


the colours eek-green ; the weakest, violet. In the tract [lept Xpopdrov, 
of the — gp@vov is mentioned as containing even a greater proportion 
elements. : 

The phe- of black than violet has. From the seven colours described 


peiDioe of above all the others (according to the doctrine of Aristotle) 


after- are generated by mixing?. Inthe Iep! Xpwudrwr, however, 
Mina though these colours play their part, they are secondary to 
et the colours of the elements’. Visual impressions, primary 
colours; 


contrast, poOSitive after-images, continue in the eye after it has ceased 
ae from looking at the object. If we gaze long and steadily 
illustrated. at a bright object, that to which we transfer our gaze at 
first appears of the colour of the former object. If when 
we have looked steadily at the sun, or some other bright 
object, we close the eyes and look as it were straightforward 
(with the eyes closed) in the same line of vision, at first we 
see the object of the same colour as before: this alters 
soon to crimson; the latter changes to purple; till at last the 
colour becomes black, and vanishes*. In this place Aris- 
totle notices what are called complementary colour effects, 
though his account of them is not exact. The golden- 
yellow of the rainbow is explained by him as a subjective 
effect of contrast*. The space between the dowikody and 
the mpdowov in the rainbow often shows favdv. This is 
due to their being next to one another. For douvxodv 
beside mpdowvoy appears white. As a proof of this we may 
observe that the rainbow which appears in the blackest 
cloud has the purest colour tints (udAvora akparos), and there 
too it happens that the dowixoty shows most clearly the tint 
of the £av0év—the colour between the gowixody and the 
mpdowov. The govixody in such a cloud appears white as 
contrasted with the surrounding black; and also when (as 
the rainbow is fading) the ovixody is being dissolved it shows 
white. A further confirmation of this effect of contrast is 
1 4429 25 ra 8 Ada perxra ék TovTev. 
* Cf. 792° 4 seqq. * 459° 5 seqq. 


* 375° 7 seqq. Not, as Prantl (Hept mae +) P» 156) says, as a com- 
plementary colour. 
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that the iris around the moon appears very white; which is 
owing to the twofold fact that the colours are i a cloud 
(which is dark) and seen besides at night}. Further effects of 
contrast are seen by placing white wool side by side with 
black : and also in the way in which (as embroiderers say) 
lamplight causes illusions as to colour, owing to the peculiar 
nature of the illumination shed by it upon the objects 2. 

§ 45. Aristotle decisively rejects* the definition of Aristotle 
colour given by Empedocles* and followed by Gorgias, as Tet the 
apparently by Plato also in the Menon (and, with modifica- theory of 
tions, in the Zzmaeus), viz. that colour is an ‘emanation from ores 


curious re- 


the object of vision symmetrical with, and therefore semblance 
: oes ? : : etween 
perceptible by, the organ of vision.’ Since those philoso- this 


phers, who hold this theory of visual perception by dzoppoat, een 


in any case reduce the perception of colour to a mode the New- 
of contact between the organ and the object (of which pen 
a particle thus comes to, and touches, the eye), it would theory of 
have been better if they had assumed such contact to Ben on 
take place through a medium, rather than by dmoppoat held an 
travelling from object to organ. For all the sensory theory, for 
functions indirectly are, or involve, a mode of contact 5, pect 
but all except the organ of touch itself® operate through Empedo- 
a medium’. In rejecting this view of colour, and the ae 
theory of dmoppoal on which it was based8, Aristotle nt 7a. 
rejected as if by anticipation the Newtonian emission 
theory of light. There seems at first sight to have been 
before his mind a glimmering of the now accepted 
undulation theory; but this impression cannot be sustained 
when we find him, against Empedocles, vigorously denying 


that light travels® (cf. p. 59, n. I supra). 


1 375% 19. 2 3758 22 seqq.; Prantl, Mept Xpop., 157-8. 
3 440% 15-20, 4 Cf. Karsten, Emfed., p. 488. 
5 435 18 xairot ra GAda aicOnrnpia aby aicOavera, adda de €r€pov. 

6 


For the questionableness even of this exception cf. de Am. ii. 11. 
422° 22 seqq. 
7 For the emanation theory of colours cf. further Lucretius, iv. 72-86 
with Giussani’s notes. 
8 So Baumker, Des Aristoteles Lehre von den Gussern und innern 
Sinnesvermogen, Pp. 40. 
® In 418> 16 he maintains that light is a mapovoia, or that, 
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Necessity  § 46. The diaphanous (described §§ 34-5 supra) is the 


tes , objective medium of vision. As in the cases of smelling 
meatum O ¥ : Z i 
vision: and hearing, so in that of seeing, there is an extraorganic 
this is the 


: : : 1 
rye riwg medium, intervening between the organ and the object’. 


diapha-  \Nithout such medium the object could not produce its 
Cee * characteristic effect upon the organ, or the latter be excited 


Thi in from its potentiality to its realization as an organ. Thus 
in . e ° . 
that we if the coloured object be placed directly and immediately 


a on the surface of the eye it cannot be seen’. In order, 


vacuum. therefore, to be affected at all by the colour, the eye requires 
ence a medium. This medium is ght, or the actualized 


Tees diaphanous. The object must excite a movement (not, 
the diapha- : : 
nous, both however, a local movement) in the diaphanous medium, 


Seren whether air or water (for either of these may be media 


vision. of vision), and this movement must communicate itself 


Siraae! somehow to the eye. This medium being absolutely 


aa required if we are to see at all, it was a mistake for 
a anous . . ° ° 
ates the Democritus to think that if there were a vacuum (neither 


ok ys air nor water) between the eye and its object one would 
en 


‘consists of see with the maximum of accuracy: ‘that we could see 


eis even an ant in the sky%. The contrary is the fact: 


re of without the medium one could see nothing*. Air and 
all Colours 


is itself Water are both media of colour. Through them we see 
colourless. because—in virtue of the diaphanousness common to both— 


though it were a xkivyots, it is still not the particular form of xivnows 
called gopd, which involves local movement, but an dAdAolwais or 
qualitative change, which he thinks can take place simultaneously in 
all parts of the diaphanous medium. 

7 438° 3 GAN cire has cite dnp éore rd perakd rod Opepévou Kal Tov 
Spparos, 7 dia Tovrov kivnois eorw 7) movodca 7d Spay. 

® 419% 12 ed ydp tis On 7d Exov xpSpa én’ airy rhy byw od Serat. 

° 419° 15 épacOat dy axpiBas kal ef pippn€ ev rd ovpave ein. 

* Only for the medium of vision has Aristotle a distinctive name— 
70 Svahavés. He does not name the media of sound and odour, though 
media are equally necessary for those senses. By later writers they 
were called (on the analogy of 1d d:aavés) rd. Sines and 1d dioopoy 
respectively. It is remarkable that Aristotle (de Sens. vi. 446% 20- 27) 
is quite ready to admit respecting these media, what he denies so 
stoutly of 7d d.ahavés, that in them the stimulus of sense travels locally 
and takes time to come from object to organ. 
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the stimulation (xivnots) produced by colour is conveyed 
through them to the organ of vision, which is thus on 
its part stimulated to activity. The medium of colour is 
the same as that of light, sc. the duapavés. This belongs 
to both water and air, not gva water or air, but qua 
partaking in common of the nature of the celestial element, 
or aiéjp!. Fire and this ai6xjp, or rd dvw cpa, stimulate 
the potential diaphanous and render it actual?; colour 
stimulates the actual diaphanous and so becomes visible. 
But this diaphanous is also a subjective medium of vision. 
It exists not only outside, but also inside the eye*. It 
remains to be noticed that that which is to be a fitting 
medium of all possible colours must itself be colourless. 
This rule has its analogue in the cases of all the other 
senses. The medium of sound—air—must be actually 
soundless ; that of odour, inodorous ; that of taste, tasteless. 
So water is tasteless per se. 

§ 47. The organ and function of vision. Like all other The organ 
organs, the eye is defined by its function. All organs are true eee 


its nature 


to their definition only while capable of discharging their eae 
functions ; e.g. the eye, only as long as it can see. A dead as 


and various 
person’s eye is no longer an eye in the true sense, but only pans, The 


in an ambiguous sense, of the word‘. The eye is the function of 


he? 
particular organ affected by the stimulation (x/vyous) set (Re PoP! 


up by colour in, and propagated through, the diaphanous ae of 
medium: affected, i.e. in such a way as to have the Corenagor 


sensation of colour. But the xiwjoes thus set ip inthe (Spee 
eye must be in some way conveyed to ‘the soul’® eyed’ 
The diaphanous medium, therefore, which eats 


od yap 7 Udwp ovd’ 7 anp, dcapaves, GAd’ rt eati Tis vows imdpxovoa 
7 at év rovros audorépots cai €v To aidio ro dvw gopatt, 418? 7, 

2 And also visible so far as /igAt is its colour. 

5 So, as we shall see (p. 114), the ear has within it a cell of air which 
is a means of continuing inwards the external medium of sound. 

4 Meteor. iv. 12. 390? 10 seqq.; de An. ii. 1. 412” 20 7 dis" adn yap 
ovcia 6pOarpod 7 Kara Tov Adyov . . . Hs Grodetmovans ovK Eat opOadrpos 
TAY Opovupws, KaOarep 6 Aibtvos. 

5 For the question whether or how far the sensations realize them- 
selves in the separate organs without stimulating the faculty of central 
sense, see the chapter on the Sensus Communis, § 48. 
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objectively or externally, is also employed on the subjective 
side within the eye itself, for the purpose of transmitting 
inwards the xwioes received by this organ from without. 
The eye as a living functioning whole! is named é8aAyés 
and sometimes dupa. It is an organ, consisting of hetero- 
geneous parts*, But the part of this whole which is 
properly concerned in vision—that © BAéme.—is the part 
generally named 7% xépyn, which we usually render the pupz/ 
(vide supra § 2, p.9 n.), but by which, at least from the time 
of Empedocles forward, the Greek psychologists meant the 
‘crystalline lens.’ Round this internal moist part called 7 
xépn comes what Aristotle calls ré wéAav, probably the zrzs ; 
and outside of this again is the whzte*. The pupil and 
vision are to the eye what body and soul respectively are 
in the economy of the ¢¢ov as a whole*. The xépy is the 
material part most intimately concerned in seeing. There- 
fore, for its protection, it is covered with a membrane so 
thin and clear as not to obstruct vision, and has in higher 
animals a further protection afforded by the eyelids. The 
need of this precautionary protection arises from the humid 
constitution of this visual part®. There are creatures whose 
eyes are even better protected, viz. by scales®, but these suffer 
for it in having less acute vision’. The primary organ of 
touching, in relation to the flesh as medium, is compared 
with the pupil (as the primary organ of vision) in relation to 
the whole diaphanous*. If the external medium of vision 
were organically attached to the pupil, both would form 
one whole, comparable to that formed of the organ of touch 
proper and the organically connected environment of flesh 
which is its medium. 


1 413% 2 seqq. 7 Kdpn kal 4 dys. 

® pdptov dvoporopepés. Cf. 647% 4 seqq. For its anatomical structure 
according to Aristotle, see Philippson, dAn dvOpamim, pp. 230 seqq. 

* 491? 20 rd 8 evrés rod épOahpod 16 pev bypdv S Bréret, xdpn, rd de 
Tept TovTo, pedav, Td 8 exrds TovTov, NevKdy. 

* Cf. 413% 2: add 1089 11 as dys ev dpOadrya, vos ev uy. 

° De Part. An. ii. 13, 657* 30 seqq. 

® 657° 34 rd oxdypdpOadrpa. 

T 4218 13, 657” 36, * De Part. An. ii. 8. 653° 23 seqq. 
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§ 48. For perfect vision (i.e. both far-sight and clear- Structural 

sight) there must be a due proportion of moisture in tater 
the eye. Those that have too little are the creatures vision. 
with gleaming (yAaved) eyes: those that have too 
much are the black-eyed (ueAavdupara). The former 
see well by night but badly by day, owing to the eye, 
from its defective amount of dypdév, being over-stimulated 
in daylight. The latter see well by day but badly by 
night, because of the small proportion of the fire to the 
water in the eye, and the weakness of the light in the air 
at night?. Besides this the membrane which covers the 
pupil should be transparent, white, and of even superficies. 
It must be zzz, in order that the stimulating process from 
without may pass straight through it. It must be even, that 
it may not cast shadows, as it would if wrinkled. One 
reason why old persons do not see keenly is that the 
membrane covering the pupil of their eyes, like the whole 
epidermis, becomes wrinkled and thick with age. This 
membrane again must be w&z¢e; for if black it would not 
be diaphanous. The veryessence of black is non-diaphanous- 
ness: lanterns would not show light if their sides were 
black.. The moisture in the eye, moreover, must be pure 
(xadapév) and ‘symmetrical’ with the movement of stimula- 
tion. If this is not so, and if the 8é€pya or membrane 
be not as described above, the eye will not be clear-sighted, 
i.e. distinguish accurately between visible objects, but may 
be long-sighted 2, Creatures with protruding eyes are short- 
sighted; those with deep-set eyes are long-sighted, the 
sockets serving as a tube to combine and direct the move- 
ment of the visual ray. This explanation holds good whether 
the ray proceeds outwards, from the eye, or inwards, from the 
object. 

§ 49. The physical constitution of the visual organ eee 
proper interested Aristotle as well as his predecessors. tion of the 
Empedocles and Plato had followed Alcmaeon (§ 4. supra) visual 


? Cf. 779° 34 seqq., 780% 25 seqq. 

2 780 22, In this requirement of cvpyerpia between the xivnocs and 
rd bypév we are reminded of Empedocles, 

‘BEARE G 
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in holding that it consists essentially of fire. Aristotle? 
preferred to hold with Democritus that it consists of 
water®. Democritus, indeed, came to this conclusion on 
false grounds. He thought that the eye consists of water 
because he supposed vision to be merely the mirroring 
(4 éupaous) of external objects in the eye, which consisting 
of water acts asa mirror. The mirroring which does take 
place is, however, merely due to the smoothness (Aew7»s) 
of the surface of the eye; and, as a fact, does not find 
its full explanation merely in the reflecting surface of the 
eye in which the image is seen, but requires account to be 
also taken of the spectator’s eye which alone sees this image. 
In short this is only a case of the reflexion of light %, 
a subject but imperfectly understood by Democritus and 
his contemporaries*. Democritus, too, should have asked 
himself why >, if vision were merely reflexion, the other 
surfaces which reflect images do not see as well as the eye. 
The visive part of the eye is, therefore, of water, but vision 
takes place not by mirroring in this water, but by the 
diaphanousness of the latter—a property which it possesses 
in common with the air and water of the external world. 

As for the theory that the eye consists of fire, Aristotle 
not only regards it as false, but considers himself to have 
traced the error to its source. This error is due, he says, 
to the well-known but misunderstood fact that if the 
eyeball be suddenly moved or pressed when the eye is 
closed, or when there is: darkness, a flash (‘ phosphene ’) as 
it were of fire or light is seen within the eye. If this (from 
which some conclude that the eye consists of fire) gave a real 
ground for the popular conclusion, and if vision were due 

1 De An. iii. 1, 425% 43 de Sens. ii, 438% 5 seqq. 

» Among the many signs of spuriousness in the Prod/ems we find 
that in 960% 32 the visual part of the eye is said to be of fire, ) ev 
oyis mupéds. 

* dvdkdaots, which sometimes means refraction, e.g. 373° 10 seqq. 

* 4389 9, 370% 16 obra pev odv od ouvnbets hoay Tuis mept THs GvaKAd- 
ews d6£as, For Aristotle’s account of it and its relationship to vision 
and colour see § 40 supra. 

° Democritus (as we have said) would have replied that the soul 
which sees belongs to the whole organism, not to the eye alone, 
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to the eye’s being of fire, the question at once arises why 
one sees this fire only when the eye is suddenly and rapidly 
moved. Again, why does not the eye always see itself, 
as it does in such a case? It is impossible to reply that 
it does so, indeed, but that we are not aware of it; for we 
could not be unaware of it if it were true. If a person 
in full consciousness sees, he must be aware that he sees. 
To put this phenomenon of the fire-flash in its true aspect, 
we need only observe that the surface of the pupil, like 
many other smooth objects, naturally shzzes in darkness, 
without, however, gzving light. The phenomenon is one of 
reflexion (avaxdaors) of light?. Hence it is only when the 
eyeball is rapidly moved that this shining becomes visible, 
because only then could it as it were duplicate itself, from 
one becoming two, so that the eye seeing becomes as it 
were different from the eye seen, and the latter becomes 
object to the former as percipient. Besides, if the visual 
part of the eye were really fire, and vision were to be thus 
fully explained, as Empedocles and Plato held, the eye 
should see in darkness, not merely in light: their notion 
being that light issues from the eye, which Empedocles, 
at least, compared to a lantern. 

§ 50. To say with Plato, in answer to this, that the visual Polemic 

we : : : : against 

current, when it issues by night from the eye, is extinguished p},, and 
in the darkness, is sheer folly. For fire may be extinguished path 
but not light—such fire, that is, as is made of coals, and Light not 
its flame may be thus extinguished by the cold or moist Se qe 
(Wuxpe 7) bypo)*; but neither one nor the other of these night, as 
(sc. nip avOpaxGdes and ddé) exists as an element in ghz. aie 
Should it be said that they do exist in it, but in quantities and ‘glow’ 
so small as to be imperceptible, the answer is: if this were eceiel 
true, light should on the above grounds be sometimes i. all, and 


ese 


extinguished by day, e.g. in wet weather, or in water, and are not 
in very cold weather there should regularly be darkness by OL. 


day, as under such circumstances ignited bodies and flame Vision not 


1 exeivas adrés atrov 6p 6 6pOadpds domep kai ev TH dvaxacet, 
2 437> 12 seqq. Fire had three great varieties : pd6é, dvOpa€, and das, 
Vide supra pp. 53, 65 n.1. Only the two first could be ‘ quenched.’ 
G2 
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duetoa are extinguished. No such thing happens to light, however, 
pa under these circumstances. Further, to say with Plato that 
from the the eye sees by means of light issuing forth from it!; that 


ens this light either extends and prolongs itself as far as the 


object. stars. as Empedocles would seem to say”; or that (as Plato 
There is no ‘ if ¢ if . i 
ctugvos, held) when it has reached a certain point outside it 


such a6 1a, Ofganically coalesces with (cyppvecda) the light coming 


of light from the objects seen—this is all idle talk. If there were 
with light. 1. have been such coalescence of internal with external 
light, it were better that it should take place, to begin with, 
inside the eye itself. Yet even this is but a vain notion. 
For what is, or could be, meant by the ‘organic coalescence ®’ 
of light with light? Such ‘organic coalescence’ does not 
take place between any random things, but according to 
fixed laws. And how could it happen when, as in the 
case before us, a membrane, covering the pupil, intervenes 
between the outer and the inner light ? Hence this popular 
notion that the visual part of the eye is of fire must be 
abandoned. False in itself, it has been adopted on mistaken 
grounds, and can be maintained only by fallacious reasoning. 
Why the § 51. To resume: the pupil consists of water, because 


eee water as diaphanous* is homogeneous with the external 


1 Aristotle himself uses dys in the Meteorologica in such a way as to 
make one think at first sight that he held the theory here condemned. 
See Bonitz, Jndex Arist. 553° 30; Ideler, Arist. Meteor. i. 6. 3, p. 384 
‘Hoc igitur loco Aristoteles videtur lumen ex ipso oculo emittere ut 
hac ratione singulae res visibiles fiant, quod etiam magis patet ex iis 
quae sequuntur: ob duvacba rhv dy trav avOparwv péper Oat Kropéevny 
mpos Tov AALoy. Sententiam hanc ab Empedocle et Platone propositam 
ipse Aristoteles improbavit, de Sens. et sensili c. 2. 437 (cf. Theophr. 
de Sens.§ 7 seqq.) longeque aliam proposuit (de Ax. ii. 7. 418°)’ Ideler 
rightly (cf. 374> 22, 781% 3), however, holds that Aristotle is there, for 
his special purpose (i.e. elucidation of certain ‘ optical’ facts), adopting 
the current view of dys, which served his turn quite as well as his own 
view would, while avoiding unnecessary or irrelevant matter of dispute. 

2 See, however, § 7 sura, p. 18. 

° gupgverGar: the Greek word involves associations which are not 
contained in the English ‘ coalescence,’ but which are vital for Aris- 
totle’s argument. 

4 clrep al mupos tiv dw Beréov, ddd’ Baros mac, 779 19; 780% 4 
1 TovTov TOU popiou Kivnots Spacts, 7 Siapavés GAN’ odvx 7 bypdv, 438> 5 
seqq. 5 
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medium of vision. Air, which is likewise diaphanous, might particular, 

conceivably have served for the purpose of an internal a si 
. ° . . . . ° t 

medium of vision!; but air is not so easily or conveniently is also dia- 


as water packed into a small space and confined within a ee ey 


capsule. At all events, facts show that the water is in the which 
prove the 


eye. When eyes are decomposed or mutilated, that which eye to be 


flows from them is seen to be water. In embryonic eyes, ire ag 
too, this water is particularly cold and bright. In sangui- and also 


2 : 5 . 5 indicate 
neous animals the white of the eye is adipose, simply in order jy. light- 


to keep this water from becoming congealed. This same bearing 
function of 


object is effected by the hard scale on the eyes of bloodless this water. 


animals*. The function of this water in the visual organ Thesudden 
flash caused 


is as follows. The cause of sight is a stimulus from the by cutting 


object propagated through the medium to the organ of Dt the 


vision. This is impossible without light. But light is water in 
required not only in the atmosphere without us but also eh 
within the eye itself. Hence the external medium of from the 
vision, normally air, has its function taken up internally by ee 
another medium, water. The internal and external media 
are homogeneous in this respect that both are diaphanous, 
i.e. possess the one quality essential to the conveyance of 
the visual stimulus. The external light, which is the 
condition of seeing externally, is continued in this way 
into the organ. This must be done if the stimulus is 
to reach ‘the soul’; for the soul, or its visual organ, is not, 
to be sure, situated at the outermost extremity of the eye, 
but somewhere within®, rendering it needful that light 

1 In pronouncing here against azr, Aristotle would seem to reject 
the theory of Diogenes of Apollonia, who made air constitute the 
essential organ of seeing, as of all other senses. 

2 779 15-28. ‘Empedocles is not right in ascribing the yAavkdrns 
(gleam) of some eyes to the fire they contain: the blackness of others 
to the greater amount of water. Such colours depend altogether on 
the greater or less quantity of water in the pupil. That eye is best 
which has the due proportion of water in it.’ 

3 What ‘within’ here means is sufficiently seen from 491» 20 rd 
& evrés rov dpOarpod 1d pev vypdv, @ Brémet, kdpyn. It does not refer 
to the organ of sensus communis or imply that each organ—here the 
eye—is not fer se capable of having the sensations which belong to it, 
or even that each special organ involves in its action the immediate or 
concurrent co-operation of the central organ. 


Vision— 
the result 


of a process 
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should be conveyed to it through some medium. That 
light is really conveyed inwards in this way is proved by 
the accidental experience of those who have received 
a slash with a sword across the temple, severing ‘the 
passages of the eye’.’ Such persons have experienced 
a brilliant illumination, immediately followed by total 
darkness, as if a lamp had suddenly flared up within them, 
and then, all at once, gone out. What really takes place 
in such cases is, that the diaphanous medium, the ‘ pupil,’ 
which zs a sort of lamp, is suddenly cut away. The water 
on which depends the continuation inwards of the outer 
diaphanous medium is, for Aristotle, secreted to the eye 
from the brain. The eye, like the organ of smelling, is 
formed by an off-growth from the brain®. For the brain 
is the moistest and coldest of all parts in the organism. 
From this some of the purest of its moisture is conducted 
through the ‘pores’ which connect the eye with the 
membrane surrounding the brain®. Hence it is fitting that 
the organ of sight, being like the brain moist and cold, 
should have its seat near the brain. The eye in its 
embryonic stage is, like the brain, over-moist and over-large; 
and again in its later development it, like the brain, gains 
in consistency, while it is reduced in size. 

§ 52. Vision is effected, according to Aristotle, by 
a process from object to eye, not conversely*. Seeing is 


from object not the result of a mathematical or other abstract relation 


to eye 
through 


between object and eye, such as the relation of equal to 


1 438 14 Gore éxrunOjva rods mépous rod Suparos. Aristotle here 
speaks of mépo.: what were they? Some think of the optic nerves, 
which are said to have been first known to Alcmaeon by dissections. 
Even if Aristotle did mean these by what he here calls wépot, we still 
must not imagine that he understood their function as nerves. Such 
knowledge did not come till after his time. Cf. Dr. Ogle’s note to his 
translation of Arist. de Part. An. ii. 10, pp. 176-7: ‘On the whole 
I think it is most probable that by mépor in this place (sc. de Part. An.) 
Aristotle means no more than openings or foramina’; but he goes on 
to add that, in our passage de Sens. ii and in de Gen. An. ii. 6, by mépox 
are meant the optic nerves as anatomical phenomena. 

? 438> 28, * 744° 9 seqq. 


* dpaper ciadexdspevoi rt, odk éxméumovres, 105? 6, 
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equal. If it were so, the distance, for example, of the a medium. 


object should make no difference to vision, any more than is ae 


it does to the equality of one equal to another. The object to 
process from without is not, however, a conveyance of phitlcal 


amoppoal, but a xlynots—more precisely an dAAolwois—in bed ects 
abstract, 


the diaphanous medium between the object and the eye. e.g. mathe- 


ee : matical, 
As to the nature of the xtvnots, as a fact of physics, modern dee 


science has far outrun the simple and vague notions of Aris- But the 


: % 3 2 . physical 
totle. It is now known how light travels and is reflected : process is 


how rays from an object, directed through the refractive not one of 
apparatus of the eye, produce an image on the retina, tion, bot 


which, since Descartes’? time, has been recognized as eee 
the cardinal objective fact for the explanation of vision. 
Thus the physics and the physiology of vision have been 
really harmonized, to some extent, as Aristotle tried but 
failed to harmonize them. But as to the nature of the 
further xfvyois which connects the retinal image with the 
sensorium, or the magic change by which the retinal image 
in B’s eye (as it appears to A) becomes a field of vision (as 
it is for B); how that which, externally regarded, is but 
a tiny picture is translated into a fact of consciousness, 
no more is known now than was known in Aristotle’s days. 

§ 53. Biologically, the sense of touch is more important Compara- 
than that of sight: it is the most fundamental of all the 'Y¢vs!tes 
senses. It is the essential criterion of animal existence. senses. 

It sentinels and defends the seat of life, and without it fia na 
animals would perish. Next to touch stands fas¢e in point eestally 
of vital importance: indeed it -is according to Aristotle necessary 
a mode of touch. The other senses—smelling, hearing, and edge 
seeing—are not only biologically useful, and conduce to the senses 
preservation of the animal’s existence ; but they also con- ree ery 
tribute to its we//-being on an implied higher level of Been 


development *, Creatures which, besides life, have sense- between 
locomotive 


1 De Sens. vi. 446” 10 seqq. 

2 See the Fifth Discourse of his Dioptrigue. 

8 De An. iii. 12. 434° 11 seqq.; de Part, An, ii. 10. 656% 6 seqq. 
bcav p} pdvov Tod Chy adda Kal Tod ed (yy n puots pereiAnge® Totodro 8’ €ori 
Td rev dvOparev yévos* if) yap udvoy peréxer TOD Beiou Trav july yrwpipwv 
(dav, } udhiota mivrov, Cf. also Zof, iii, 2. 118° 7 seqq. 


power and 
mediated 
sense-per- 
ception in 
animals. 
Both deve- 
loped pari 
passu in 
the animal 
kingdom. 
Hence the 
primary 
organ of 
sense- 
perception 
and the 
primary 
organ of 
locomotion 
are identi- 
cal in 
animals. 
Of ex- 
ternally 
mediated 
senses, 
sight has 
highest 
biological 
value. It 
is in its 
direct con- 
sequences 
also of 
highest 
value 
psycho- 
logically. 
In indirect 
conse- 
quences, 
however, 
hearing 

is more 
valuable 
psycho- 
logically, 
for on 
hearing 
depend 
learning 
by oral 
instruction 
and the 
use of 
language. 
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perception possess a form of existence which is richer in 
variety and more highly endowed in different degrees. 
On the possession of locomotive power seems to rest the 
need or chief usefulness of the externally’ mediated 
senses—hearing, seeing, and smelling. Accordingly the 
internal principle or seat of locomotion and that of sense 
in general are for Aristotle the same—the heart, in sangui- 
neous animals, and in non-sanguineous the ‘ part analogous.’ 
As the locomotive faculty is developed and its powers 
differentiated, corresponding development seems to occur 
in the faculty of sensation. It is to animals which possess 
locomotive power that seeing, hearing, and smelling are 
particularly important, enabling them to take timely precau- 
tions against danger, and to perceive their prey in advance. 

But of all the senses which perceive through external 
media, seeing is of highest biological as well as psycho- 
logical importance. In the latter aspect, i.e. in its bearing 
upon the development of knowledge and experience, the 
superiority of this sense is most striking. Even apart from 
its practical uses the exercise of the senses is desired by 
us for its own sake, that of the sense of seeing, however, 
more than all the rest. For this most of all leads to 
knowledge, disclosing to us multitudinous qualities of 
things, and showing us their natures*. Its superiority to 
hearing is intrinsic and indisputable, as a vehicle of first- 
hand intelligence. Yet hearing may incidentally have 
more effect in education. Hearing is that which makes 
learning possible*; and it is through learning that general 
truths are chiefly reached, while seeing gives us the par- 
ticulars whence they are derived. Thanks to the fact that 
all bodies are coloured, all are visible ; and it is chiefly by 
the sense of seeing that we perceive the common sensibles 
figure, magnitude, motion, number. Animals that can 
remember distinct visible qualities of things store up the 
knowledge thus derived, and from the storehouse of memory 


* All are mediated, not all externally mediated. 
® Met. i. 980% 21- 26. 


* 1d pavOdvew : the Greek pupil was an dxpoaris. 
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experience is elaborated; from this and by this again comes 
scientific knowledge, which arises as the details of experi- 
ence become organized under general conceptions!. The 
matchless clearness and distinctness of visual impressions, 
to which all perceptions of form are primarily due’, renders 
these peculiarly suitable not only for being remembered 
but also for being arranged, i.e. grouped and classified, 
under such conceptions. Nevertheless, owing to the part 
played in mental development by teaching and learning, 
hearing, on which the use of language depends, has in some 
ways the advantage over seeing. Thus it is found that 
persons who are congenitally blind are intellectually better 
developed than those who are congenitally deaf (436 15). 
§ 54. The evidential value of sight? is in certain cases The 


superior to that of touch, and corrects the illusions of the ora 


latter sense. For example, if two fingers of the hand are values of 
. seeing and 
crossed, and a small object placed between them so as touching. 


to be in contact with both, it will to the sense of touch Thetactual 
illusion of 


appear as if two objects. The sense of sight proves that it the crossed 


is only one. The sense of sight is also superior to touch in pee BF 


purity; hence the pleasures of seeing are morally higher the sent 
than those of touching‘. Possession of sight is ‘more f¢nical’ 


choiceworthy’ than that of the olfactory sense*®. Sight Wee ae 


being our most ‘ evidential’ sense (évapyeordrn) its results to touch. 


2 r Ane : : __ Sight 
as affecting our feelings—exciting passions and emotions watdes Bar 


are proportionately vivid®. Passions or emotions arti- movements 


ficially stimulated through this sense approach nearest to ™ {Pace _ 


the impressiveness of reality. The ideas of danger which ae ae 
. . . . . . notions 0 
it conveys inspire fear with an immediacy and force not to girection. 


be equalled by those of the other senses’. Sight, too, is of Hlusions of 


1 981% 5 drav ex moAdav ris epmeplas evvonpatay pia KaOddov yévnrat 
Tepl Tay 6poiwy imdAnys. 4 Top. We 7s 113% 31, 

5 Cf. 460° 20, 956% 36, 011° 33. Heraclitus (afud Polyb. xii. 27, Fr. 
xv, Bywater) says dd@adpol rav dStwv axpiBearepor pdprupes, an opinion 
founded on the theory that the eyes contain more fire. 

ENGL 5 41170" 1. 

5 Rhet, i. 7. 13647 38. 6 Probl, 886” 10-37. 

7 Cf. Horace, Ars Poet. 180-1: 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam quae sunt oculis subiecta fidelibus. 
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: : Bp Av ° 1 
sight, not primary importance as dvecting our movements in space’. 


ata It is by this sense that the notions of ‘before’ and ‘behind ° 
aicén74, are determined. Moving ‘ forward’ means moving in the 
cere direction in which the eyes naturally look. ‘Even crabs 


ee = which move sidewards may be said in a way to move 
e.g. the 


distances of forward, since they move in the direction in which their 


ee eyes naturally look.’ 


nitudes. Yet this sense, too, is subject to illusions, as is every 
Mises: ase ; , ane ‘ 
ae ae ne individual sense taken by itself when it refers its immediate 


onlya datum to an object”. Thus regarding the fact that the 


foot in A : ; 5 J 
diameter, colour seen is white, the sense of seeing is almost incapable 


ee of error: but as regards the distance at which the white, 


regarding referred to an object, is from us, or as regards the object 
DTS to which it is referred, error is frequent. So, too, with 


Sensibles’ regard to the magnitude of objects. ‘Thus the sun’s disk 


in general. eee a g 
Such are appears almost invincibly as if it were but a foot wide. 


rather This impression is not due to any pathological state, nor is 
errors of 


inference it the result of scientific ignorance on our part®. In the 
eee best of health and with sound knowledge of the facts, this 


had Gina is the momentary impression given us by sight as we look 

knew at the sun‘; and thus it is that we are liable to err as 

poring of regards each and all of the ‘common sensibles.’ Such errors, 

blindness. however, as well as those committed in attributing the 
immediate data of sight to wrong objects, are not really 
errors of vision: they are errors of judgment. Surreptitious 
judgments tend to become inextricably mixed up with the 
immediate impressions of seeing as of other senses. Of 
errors arising from colour-blindness, or of this phenomenon 
itself, Aristotle seems to have had no notion. 

ee és § 55. A remarkable case of illusion is referred to in the 


1 De Incess. An. 712” 18. 

* domep 10 dpav Cert) rod idiov ddndés, ef 8 dvOpw@mos 7d Nevkdv } yn, odK 
adnOes dei, 430° 29 (we must either read so, inserting én or wept before 
rov idiov, or at least make the gen. one of ‘respect.’ It goes with the 
predicate. ‘The seeing of the particular quality’ is an ungrammatical 
translation) : cf. 428 18, 442 8, 

* Galen observes the omission on Aristotle’s part to determine any- 
where the manner by which we perceive the position, magnitude, and 


distance of objects. Cf. Galen, de Placit, Hipp. et Plat. § 638. 
4 458? 28. . 
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Meteorologica’. ‘Owing to the feebleness of the visual ray hallucina- 


(cys) it is often refracted by the air even when not condensed Hees se 


in the way described. Such was the case in the strange The two 
experience of a certain person whose sight was weak at Bie a 


the time, and to whom, as he walked, it appeared as if the same 
direction. 


his own image always preceded him, and kept looking back ff one 


towards him’. This illusion was due to the visual ray RaReS 


being bent back from the air around him which (just as by the 


: 5 5 : : finger we 
distant, or thick, air often does) became like a mirror, so ,.; abject: 


that the ray could not displace or penetrate it, and hence doubled. 


M 
was compelled to return to the eye*. So capes at sea ante 


sometimes seem raised above the water, and heavenly tite in ef 
very sma 


bodies loom larger when near the horizon.’ In the hand. 


Problems*—an un-Aristotelean work—many curious but Mtoxicated 
persons see 


trifling remarks occur on this and similar subjects. The objects” 
most important concern (a) the difficulty, or impossibility, eae 


of moving one eye voluntarily without at the same time a of this. 
ne eye 


moving the other in the same way; (0) the fact that one discerns 


: : = straight- 
object appears as two to a person who by inserting the Cy ae 


finger beneath the eyeball displaces it®; (c) that myopic line better 


. ‘ : : than both 
persons write in very small characters; (d) that objects even ihe 


appear multiplied to persons in a state of intoxication or 4% and 
mental distraction ®; (e) that straightness in a line is better Bay ree, 
discerned with one eye than with two, which is explained 
by reference to the necessary convergence of rays from 
both eyes when both are used; (/) that 6 pvwy brings 


objects near in order to see them, while 6 mpeofvrns holds 

1 iii. 4. 373” 2-I0. 

2 This (as already remarked, p, 67) reminds one of the ‘ Doppel- 
ganger,’ or the ‘ Brocken-spectre.’ 

’ What is very remarkable here is the seemingly frank acceptance 
by Aristotle of a theory of vision warmly repudiated by him in de 
Sens. ii. We must assume that:he in such cases expresses himself 
from the popular point of view. So we have to speak of the sun ‘rising’ 
and ‘setting.’ * 957% 38 seqq. 

5 Also referred to de Insom. 461” 30; Met. x. 6, 1063 6-10. 

® This phenomenon is explained by comparison with the illusion of 
the crossed fingers representing one object as two, The kivnows does 
not come from each eye to the same part of the soul, which accordingly 
sees twice. The ‘different parts of the soul’ thus represent what we 
might think of as non-identical parts of the retinae. 
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them at a distance. In the tract on Dreaming illusions of 
sight are mentioned which, however, are, it is stated, really 
errors of judgment for which the sight fer se is not to 
blame. Such are hallucinations, and the illusion of those 
on ship-board to whom the shore, not the ship, seems to be 
in motion. Aristotle says also} that defects of long and 
short sight are due not to anything wrong with the soul, 
but to defects in the visual organ itself. If an old man 
could have a young man’s eye he would see as well as the 
young man. The sensory weakness of old age is caused 
not by an affection of the soul itself, but by an affection of 
that wherein the soul resides; as happens in cases of 
intoxication and illness. 


2 408> 21. 


THE ANCIENT GREEK PSYCHOLOGY 
OF HEARING 


Alcmaeon of Crotona. 


§ 1. ‘WE hear with the ears, says Alcmaeon, because they Function 


: . " : and organ 
have vacuum in them ; for this (vacuum) is resonant. The et heannc: 


sonant object produces sound in the cavity (of the outer Air within 
ear), and the air (of the intra-tympanic ear) re-echoes (to ee 


this sound)’. The effect of the external sonant object eaten 
4 1S 
is first conveyed to the hollow chamber of the outer, i.e. acral 


x : , : sound re- 
the extra-tympanic, ear, from which the xevév, or air of the Coed 


intra-tympanic ear, takes it up and reverberates it to the to the 
‘point of sense,’ which for Alcmaeon was the brain, or in ie 
the brain *. 

§ 2. ‘Alcmaeon says that we hear by means of the vacuum The «evov 
within the ear, for this it is that transmits inwards the th for 
sounds (which come from without) at every immission of Alemaecon. 
the soniferous air-waves (into the outer ear). For all vacua 
are resonant *.’ I have chosen here the text of Pseudo- 
Plutarchus, which gives xevd, instead of that of Stobaeus, 


1 Cf. Wachtler, A/cmaeon, p. 40; Diels, Dox. 506. 23; Theophr. 
de Sens, 25 axovew pev ovv dyat tois aoiv, didrt xevov €v avrois evumapyxet® 
tovro yap nxeiv. pbeyyerOat S€ rH Koihw, roy aépa 8 avrnxeiv. 

2 Diels proposes two different corrections—roiro yap jxew [pbey- 
yerOa] dia 1d Koidov, and rovro yap nxoiv PbéyyecOar dia 1d Koidov. 
Neither is necessary. The subject of POéyyeo@a should be taken quite 
generally, as if=rd woody. Diels renders our text—‘sonum autem 
edere (sc. rd xevdv) cavo, h. e. propter cavernam auris interioris.’ But 
if xevdy here = 6 dnp, as would seem from Arist. 419” 33, the form of the 
sentence forbids us to regard it as subject to POéyyerOa. Nor can ro 
kothw be the hollow of the intra-tympanic ear ; it is rather the external 
meatus, with the apparatus in general by which the vibrations of the 
outer air are caught and conducted inwards to the tympanum. Philipp- 
son (vAn dvOpwrivn, p. 107) saw this when he (unnecessarily however) 
proposed xéxA@ for koto here. 

8 Diels, Dox. 406 21, Aét. Plac. iv. 16. 2’Adxpaloy axovew npas ro 
Kev@ TO €vTOs TOU wrds* TovTO yap eivat TO Stnxovv Kara THY TOU mvEevpaTos 
cioBodny’ mavra yap Ta Kevad Hxel. 


Alcmaeon 
represents 
the forma- 
tion of the 
ear as 
deter- 
mining 
sound : the 
ear nota 
mere 
condutt. 
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which gives xotAa, agreeing in every other respect. As 
Wachtler says, the xevdv and the dip are here equivalent 
terms. He quotes most appositely Arist. de Ax. ii. 8. 
41g” 33 7d Se Kevdv bpOGs A€yerat KUpiov Tod Akovew" Soxet 
yap elvat kevov 6 dnp. But here the dp in the kotidov or 
outer part of the ear must be distinguished from the dajp 
or kevdv of the inner part. The former receives and intro- 
duces the sonant stimulus from the atmosphere ; the latter 
catches it up and transfers it to the brain. The trans- 
ference is referred to in Theophrastus by dvrnyxeiv, in the 
passage from Aétius by dmyxodv (with the use of which 
compare 70 diospov, 7 diadavés, and, especially, 7d dinxés— 
late terms used to signify the respective media of odour, 
colour, and sound). The simple 7xe«iv in both passages 
denotes the action of the air within the ear—as of confined 
air generally—in taking up, or ‘echoing,’ sound, apart from 
the notion of transmitting it. No better commentary on 
these extracts can be found than that contained in Arist. 
de An. ii. 8. 419” 33-420% 19. Cf. exfra § 20. 

§ 3. Alcmaeon was, says Wachtler, the first who 
attempted to explain the phenomenon of sound and our 
perception of it by reference to the structure of the ear 
itself, and the manner in which this was affected by air 
in motion from without. Empedocles to some extent 
follows or agrees with him. Their successors generally 
regard the ear as little more than a conductor of air to 
the sensorium, most of them holding sound, as a perception, 
to result from a percussion of the brain or other inward 
organ by the air thus conveyed through the ear}. 

1 In the passage from Aétius mvedya cannot mean ‘breath,’ yet it is 
scarcely identical with djp. It appears to signify the latter set zz 
motion by the external sonant object, and entering, with its sound- 
waves, into the external ear. Cf. Pseudo-Hippoc. de flat. 3 (vi. 94 L) 
mvetpa S€ TO pev ev Toit Tamact pica Kadéerat, Td dé ZEw Tov T@paToV 
anp, from which it appears that mvedpa was treated as the general term 
for air by some writers. Cf. the use of ctipdurov mvetua in Aristotle. 
In connexion with the meaning of mvedya here one may perhaps 
quote a curious observation of Aristotle, Ast. An. i. 11. 492* 13, 
respecting Alcmaeon: kepadjs pédpiov, St ob dxovet, dmvovy, rd ovs* 
"Akpalay yap odk Gdrnby Aéyet, Papevos dvamveiy Tas atyas kara Ta Ora. 
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LE mpedocles. 


§ 4. ‘Empedocles teaches that hearing is caused by the Function 
impact of the air-wave against the cartilage which is Sey 
suspended within the ear, oscillating as it is struck, like the vat ae 
a gong’.’ For xovdpdéde. Smep (Plut.) Stobaeus has xSvdpy on hin 
évmep. A variant is xoxAiwder, for which Pseudo-Galenus, the ear. 
Hist. Phil. (referred to by Karsten, p. 483), gives xoxArddet eas : 
xovdp, ‘the spiral-shaped cartilage. Zeller thinks that docles 
k@dwy here means a ‘trumpet, not a gong or bell. But of the 
while ‘trumpet’ might describe the shape of the omer Sfi"'® 
ear, or ‘concha, it is not suitable for what seems to have internal 
been before the writer’s mind in the above passage—some- ae 
thing zzs¢de the ear which oscillated freely to the impact 
of air-waves. The main point, as Karsten remarks, is that 
‘Empedocles appears to have regarded hearing as con- 
ditioned by the external air-wave, or wave of sound,’ in 
contact with the ear, and by the resonance of a certain 
part of the ear itself. In hearing, the aéppo. were simply 
‘air’ or particles of air. For the meaning of ydévdpos, cf. 

Arist. Hist. An. i. 11. 492° 15 rds b& pépos 7d wey (sc. the 
intra-tympanic part) dvdvypov, 7d 8& (sc, the ‘concha’) 
oBds* ddAov & ek xdvdpov Kal capkds ovyxerra.—that is, the 
whole of the external ear, for he proceeds: efow 6& thy 
pev vow exer olov of otpduBo (i.e. spiral shells, koyAlai, 
Edixes) 76 8 €xxarov doroiy Spuoroy To art (i.e. the bony part 
farthest in resembles the external ear in form) eds 5 dozep 
dyyetov écxatov adixveirar 6 Wodos. It is from orpdy Bor here 


From this it might seem as if Alemaeon actually held that the resonant 
medium—the xevdy—received its impulse from the breath—perhaps the 
air in the Eustachian tubes—which, therefore, would be the meaning 
of mvedpa in the passage of Aétius. Aristotle would hardly—it may 
be argued—have insisted as he does against Alcmaeon that the ear 
is dmvovv, unless the latter had been known to hold this strange view. 
Such an idea about atyes would have given Alcmaeon the illustration 
wanted to confirm his exposition of the above view of hearing. 

1 Diels, Dox. 406°» 16, Plut. Zpz¢. iv. 16, Stob. Ecl. 53; Karsten, 
Emped., p. 483 "EpmeSoxdfs tiv axony yiverOa Kata mpdontwow mvev- 
patos TH xovdpade, drep hnolv eEnpriaGa evTds Tov wros Kwdwyvos Sikny 
al@poupevov Kal TUTTOPEVOY. 
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that the gloss xoxA1éder would seem to be derived. How 
far Empedocles attempted (like Aristotle) to distinguish 
between inner and outer ear is not plain; yet everything 
depends on our knowing this if we are to understand him. 
It is probable, however, that by the xévdpos he meant 
some structure which he found by dissecting the internal 
ear. Neither he nor yet Aristotle seems to have had any 
accurate knowledge of the ‘ossicles’-—the malleus, incus, 
and stapes—in the tympanic cavity, bridging the way from 
the tympanic membrane to the fenestra ovalis, and trans- 
mitting vibrations from the one to the other. This being so, 
the use of the word aiwpotmevov here is the more curious. 
‘Empedocles says that hearing results from the sounds 
coming from without, whenever the air, being set in 
motion by the voice, rings within (the ear). For the 
organ of hearing, which he terms “the fleshy bone,” is 
a sort of gong which rings internally. The air, when it 
is set moving, beats against the solid parts, and thus 
causes the ringing sound?.’ The ‘solid parts’ are the 
same as the ‘gong’. We notice that dxo7 is used in two 
senses here; first of the hearing, secondly of the organ of 
hearing. xetv and jyos are used with special frequency 
of ringing sounds, but particularly of those which rever- 


1 Cf. Diels, Dox. 501-2; Theophr. de Sens.§ 9; Karsten, Emfed., 
p- 483 thv & dxony ard trav ewbev yiverOa Woda, drav 6 dnp trd ris 
hovis xunbets nxn evtds’ domep yap eivat kodava roy towv fywv [rw érw 
nxodvra?] tiv dxony, iv mpocayopever odpkivov dfov [dcrodv]. Ktvoupevny 
[ktvovpevoy?] dS€ matey roy dépa mpds Ta oTEped Kal Tovey Hyov. Such is 
the text as suggested by Diels, Dox. 1.c. He has not (Vors., pp. 177, 
209) adhered to his previous suggestion of dcrody for dfov, but, as the 
sense requires reference to the inner not the outer ear or ‘concha,’ we 
must accept some such correction or force the meaning of é¢ov beyond 
what it can bear. With regard, however, to Diels’ éow jyotvra for ico 
xv, is it necessary? He explains (Vors., p. 209) noSwv’ adpkwvos bos 
thus: ‘das Gehor ist gleichsam eine Glocke der gleichgestimmten (?) 
Tone. Er nennt es fleischigen Zweig.’ Keeping tcwy, then, we might 
suppose the meaning to be that the cody took up and rang to the 
Wégor with which it was framed by nature to harmonize, or was, as 
Empedocles would say, vjerpos. There are sounds which we cannot 
hear, as there are colours which we cannot see, though other creatures 
may hear or see them, 
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berate within a cavity. Hence they are here employed 
with idiomatic propriety for the Wédos, or ‘external’ sound, 
reverberated within the aural cavity. What distinguishes 
Empedocles’ doctrine from that of Alcmaeon is the xkédev 
interposed by the former between the outer and inner 
stages through which sound-vibrations pass before reaching 
consciousness. For both philosophers air is the vehicle of 
sound. According to Alcmaeon the air in the outer ear 
is set moving by the Wédos, and in its turn sets in motion 
the air in the inner chamber, which transmits the vibration 
to the brain. According to Empedocles, as the organ of 
vision contains a lantern, so the organ of hearing contains 
a bell or gong, which the Wdéqos from without causes to ring: 
this ringing, as we are vaguely left to suppose, being 
conveyed inwards by a subsequent process to the ‘point of 
sense,’ and the feeling or perception of sound being thus 
awakened. 

§ 5. ‘Empedocles explains hearing by stating that it is Theo- 
due to intra-aural sounds. But it is strange of him to Nake? 
suppose that he has made it self-evident ow we hear, ee 
by merely stating this theory of a sound, as of a gong, theory of 
within-the ear. For suppose that we hear the outer sounds ae it 
by means of this gong; by what do we hear ¢he gong itself, that hears 
when it rings? For this—the very point of the whole ea 
inquiry —is neglected by him?” Karsten too hastily 
inferred from écwev here that this, not @fm0ev, should be 
read in the former passage, Theophr. de Sens. § 9, and trav 
eLabev Wopwv. But probably two different sorts of wodou 
are referred to in the two different passages: the odor 
coming from sonant objects in the outer space around us, 
and the wégo. made within our ears by the ‘gong.’ The 
latter are here referred to, where Theophrastus with the 
art of a dialectician pushes the difficulty of such materialistic 
psychology home against Empedocles. The ‘gong’ rings 

1 Theophr. de Sens. § 21; Diels, Dox., p. 505 adda mepi pev thy dxony 
drav arr0da, Tois rwbev yiverbar oqors, dromoy 7d olerOar Sjdov eivar mas 
dkovovow, @vdov roncavta Wo pov aomep kod@vos. Tav pev yap eo de 
éxeivoy dkovopev, exeivov dé opodvros dia ti; TovTo yap avTo Aeimerat 
(nreiv. “Ecober rather should be ¢£o4ev. No sound comes _/vom within. 

BEARE H 
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to the outer sounds: but to us the sounds of the ‘gong’ 
itself are a fresh zxcognitum: how do we hear ¢hem? With 
another gong ? 

§ 6. ‘Empedocles treats of all the special senses according 
to the same principle, and teaches that we perceive by the 
fact of the andppova: fitting duly into the pores of each sense- 
organ. Whence it happens, according to him, that no one 
sense can discern the objects proper to any other, inasmuch 
as the pores in the organs of some senses are too wide, in 
those of others too narrow, for the alien sensible object which 
should enter them, so that in the former case the emanations 
from the object pass right through without touching, 
while in the latter they are not able to effect an entrance 
at all!’ Empedocles and his reporters have given us no 
real clue to the various ways in which his principle that 
‘like is perceived by like’ was carried out by him in the 
psychology of perception. We can only conjecture how 
he would have applied it in the case of hearing. Probably 
the axdppo.at of sound, being air, ‘ fit’ the pores of the ear 
qua containing air essentially. The principle itself is 
a deduction from the metaphysical theory that ‘like affects 
like, and seems intended merely to procure for the latter 
its psychological application?, The smallness of the part 
actually given to it in practice, in reference to hearing, 
however, is only one among many instances, ancient and 
modern, of the difficulty of bringing metaphysical theories 
to bear in any real way upon concrete psychical facts. 
Theophrastus, whether fairly or not, criticizes its applica- 
bility here, as follows: ‘It is not by sound (Wd¢q),’ he 
says, ‘that we perceive sound, nor by odour that we 
perceive odour, nor by the homogeneous sensibles in 
general that we perceive the homogeneous, but rather 
by their contraries, so to speak. For the sense-organ 
which is applied must be itself indifferent (d7a04) in its 
nature. When indeed there are actual sounds within the 


* Theophr. de Sens. § 7; Diels, Dox., p. 500. 


2 : ASAE 5 : 
Cf. Theophr. de Sens. § 2 ’Epmedoxdjs S€¢ metparat kal ravras (sc. ras 
aicOices) dvayew els iv Spodryra, 
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ears, or actual tastes in the organ of taste, or odours in 
the organ of smell, all these senses become deadened to 
their office (xwpdrepat), and this the more, in proportion 
as they contain more of their respective “similars”}, 
From this criticism it would at least seem as if Empedocles 
had endeavoured to give to his principle of s¢mzlia similibus 
practical effect. But we have no direct means of judging 
such attempts or of estimating the fairness of the criticism 
of Theophrastus. For a similar difficulty as to the applica- 
tion of the principle to the theory of vision, cf. VISION, § 11, 
Pp. 22 supra. 
Democritus, 


§ 7. In explaining seeing Democritus assumes deikeAa (as Function 

. and organ 
eldwha, Se€ p. 29 n. 3) to pass from the object to the eye. in nearing 
explaining hearing he makes the analogous assumption of according 


‘sounds’ (gwvat), as particles thrown off by the sonant body aah eae 


and conveyed by the medium of the air to the ear, and ne : 
e j a mode o 
through it ‘to the soul.’ The sound isa ‘ stream of atoms?’ contact 


which sets the atoms of the air in motion, and, joining itself ee 
with these according to similarity of shapes and sizes, makes of sound 


its way into the body to the soul. Its chief, but not sole, oe 


entrance is through the orifice of the ear. His theory of the air into 


3 : ° : : . e bod 
sound is more reconcilable with his doctrine of primary py the he 
and secondary qualities than is his theory of seeing. orifice) and 

the soul 


‘ He explains hearing somewhat in the same way as other atoms in 
writers do. For he says that the air, when it rushes into ‘¢ bo¢y- 
the vacuum of the ear, produces a motion there; only that 
it enters likewise at all parts of the body, but in a special 
way, and in greatest quantity, through the ears, because 
there it has the largest vacuum to pass through, and 
remains least stationary. Wherefore one does not per- 
ceive sounds with the rest of the body, but only with 
the ears. When once it has entered it is dispersed, 
owing to its rapidity; for vocal sound (physically con- 
sidered) is due to the air being condensed, and entering 
with force. Accordingly, as he explains sense by contact 
externally, so he explains it as due to contact internally. 

1 Theophr. de Sens. § 19. ® See infra § 9, p. 102. 

H2 
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Conditions One hears most acutely if the external membrane is dense, 

ae and the vessels (pA¢Bia) empty and as free as possible 
from moisture, and if, moreover, they are well bored, both 
in the rest of the body and in the head and ears; and 
if, in addition, the bones are dense and the brain well 
tempered, and the parts surrounding it as dry as possible. 
For thus the vocal sound enters in one volume, as it passes 
in through a vacuum large and without moisture and well 
bored; and is dispersed swiftly and equably throughout 
the body, and does not slip out and away’. While 
Democritus agrees with others in the main, his theory has 
the peculiarity of making the stimulus of hearing affect not 
merely the organ of hearing proper but the whole bodily 
organism. On this point Theophrastus afterwards directs 
his criticism, and to this he here draws attention in the 
words aA Ore xré. For Democritus’ reduction (in which 
most fvovAdyor agreed) of all senses to modes of one, viz. 
touching, cf. Arist. de Sens. iv. 442% 29. It is a question 
what the ‘external membrane,’ on the muxvérns of which 
hearing so much depends, means, It does not seem to be 
the tympanum, as, from the tenor of the passage, density 
of this would appear to be an obstruction to the entrance 
of the dyp, and therefore to hearing. It is rather the 
membranous covering of the inner surface of the concha, 
which has for its office to collect and conduct the ajp 
inwards. The zmvxvérns of this would (from Democritus’ 
standpoint) prevent the djp from slipping through and 
being lost (d:exainrew) before it could pass inside and effect 
its purpose. 

The peculi- § 8. ‘In this Democritus is as indefinite as other philoso- 

Dot phers, but the strange and peculiar point in his theory is 


Democri- 


tus’ theory the entrance of sound ‘ 
of hearing f sound at all parts of the body, and its 


criticized 7Sperston through the whole body after it has entered 
by Theo- by the organ of hearing; just as if this sense of hearing 


* Theophr. de Sens. 55-6; Diels, Dox., p. 515, Vors., p. 391; Mullach, 
Democr., pp. 212-13, 342-4. The translation is from the text as given 
by Diels Vors., keeping muxvovpéevov, which suits dOpédov a little below, 
but rejecting Schneider’s 77 dko7 for kat. 
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were effected not by its proper organ, but by the body.as phrastus. 
a whole. For even if the whole body is sympathetic to the Uniaimess 


operation of the organ of hearing, it does not follow from criticism. 
this that the whole body has the sense of hearing. For it 
is sympathetic to the operations of all the senses alike, and 
not only to those of the senses, but also to those of the 
soul. Such then is Democritus’ account of seeing and 
hearing. The other senses he explains in about the same 
fashion as that in which most other philosophers explain 
them *’ 

§ 9. In the above extracts from Theophrastus the par- Object of 


é ; - : , : hearing : 
ticular object of hearing is referred to as ¢wvij—voice or jy 


vocal sound. This word is not of course equivalent to cpaeae is 
sound in general, but it is taken, as often, for the leading Cal sence. 


type of sound’, It is chosen simply because speech is one ee is 
a stream 


of the most interesting and important kinds of sound. of atoms. 


Democritus and others regarded sound as affecting the Both the 
sound 


auditory apparatus materially or mechanically, in the form atoms 
of an inrush of air. Sound is a stream of atoms emanating eotiaec 


1 Theophr. de Sens.57; Diels, Dox., p. 515, Vors., p. 392; Mullach, 
Democr. 213-14, 345. Theophrastus overlooks the fact that Democritus, 
according to the previous statement of Theophrastus himself, denzes 
that we hear with the rest of the body, and gives the reason why we 
do not. Mullach renders the words macus yap roiré ye poiws mrovei, 
kai ov pdvoyv rais aicOnoecw adda kal tH Wuxn: ‘enimvero omnibus 
(sensibus) hoc similiter ascribit, neque his tantum sed etiam animae,’ 
making the subject of moet Democritus instead of capa. The rovrd 
ye movet merely = ovpmdoyet, which Theophrastus has not wished to 
repeat. Mullach seems to think that we have here a general reference 
to the way in which Democritus explained all the senses and the 
soul materially. What Theophrastus means is that Democritus has 
just as good or bad reasons for diffusing the operations of the other 
senses over the whole body, as for doing this with the sense of hearing. 
In all these operations the whole organism by sympathy has a part, as 
in psychical operations generally. If, however, as Theophrastus would 
argue, the whole body cannot on this account be said, for example, to 
see, neither can the whole body be said to have the sense of hearing. 
For the possibility of sensory function without sense-organs or even 
nerves, see Haeckel, Origin and Development of the Sense-organs, 
and G. J. Romanes, Mental Evolution in Animals, p. 81. 

2 Cf. Plato, Charm. 168 D otoy 9 axon, papev, ovK addov Tivds Ry axon 7 


govns. 7 yap; Nat. 
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from the sonant body and causing motion in the air 
between this and the ear. The sound atoms are not sup- 
posed to reach the ear alone, but together with air frag- 
ments which resemble them. These fragments, following the 
law that like consorts with like, come together according to 
their similarity of shapes and sizes. Probably the purity of 
sounds depends on the szwlarity, the pitch and volume on 
the magnitude, of their constituents. ‘ Democritus says that 
(when sound is produced) the air is broken up into bodies 
of like form, and, thus broken, is rolled along by and with 
the fragments of vocal sound!’ Epicurus says of ¢wv7 that 
‘It is a stream sent forth from creatures uttering a voice, 
or from objects which make a ringing sound, or a noise®*.’ 
In terms precisely equivalent to those ascribed to Demo- 
critus (from whom no doubt he borrowed his views of the 
physical nature of sound), he states that ¢4zs stream (not 
the ‘air’) is broken up into ‘bodies of like form.’ We are 
left in little doubt what pedua—the stream—meant: Gellius, 
Noct. Att. v. 15, speaks of it as pedua aréuwy (according to 
the probable conjecture of Burchard, accepted by Mullach 
and Diels, of aréuwv for Adywv). The nature of dwv7, as 
resulting from a blow (zAny7) struck on a portion of arp, is 
dealt with more in detail by Plato * and Aristotle. We have 
no further particulars than those above given to show us 
what the views of Democritus were on the nature of sound. 


1 i.e. the atoms sent off by the sonant body. Cf. Diels, Vors., 
p. 389; Plut. Zgzz. iv. 19 § 3 Anydxpiros Kai tov dépa prov eis dpovorxnpova 
Opimrec Oat oopara kai ovykadwbeio bat Tois ex Tis pavis Opavcpacw. For 
épowoaxjpova cf. Theophr. de Sens. § 50 ai déBes Cai) xara rods 
OPOarpovs edOciar Kai dvixpot, os dporocynpoveiv (=‘to conform’) rois 
dmorumovupevots’ Ta yap spopuda padtora exacroy yrwpitew. The Opavopara 
aépos here are duoocynpova with those éx devas, the atoms from the 
sonant body. If the latter are homogeneous, those into which they 
mince (@purrew) the air are also homogeneous. Cf. Arist. 419° 23 rip 
Opie rod aépos. 

? Plut. Efit. iv. 19; Diels, Dox. p. 408 "Enixoupos thy haviy elvat 
pedpa ékmeumdpevor dnd tar pwvoivtar } jxotvrav } Wopoivrav’ rodro 8é 
TO petpa els Spocoryrpova Opvmrer bat O@patopara. 

* For the expression fedua applied to gov, cf. its application to 
Adyos by Plato, Soph, 263 E 14 d€ y' dm’ ekeivns [rhs Woxijs] pevdua dea tod 
ordparos lov pera POdyyov KéxAnrat Adyos, 
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Anaxagoras. 


§ 10. ‘ Anaxagoras held that sense-perception is effected According 


1 : to Theo- 
by the action of contraries! upon one another, for like is phrases 


unaffected by its like ... on this same principle he Cepia Ane 
smelling and pine ® the former taking place together £ spotted the 


with respiration (inhalation), the latter by the fact of sound Principle 
“unlike is 


entering and making its way through the ear to the brain: perceived 


by zzltke’ 
for the bone which encloses (the brain) forms a cavity into ,? ina 


which the sound rushes*.’ Large organs better perceive hearing. 
great and distant objects: small organs the small and gnisals 


near objects. ‘The larger animals have more sensory * with larger 
organs 


power, and in a word sensory power is proportionate to have the 


the magnitude (of the organs of sense). For all animals *vantase 
over others 


which have large, clear, bright eyes see large objects and in per- 
see them at long distances, while those which have small sna 


eyes see contrariwise: and it is likewise in the case of qualities 
if - in greater 
hearing. For the large animals hear the great sounds volume. 


and those coming from afar, while the small sounds escape 
them, but small animals hear the small sounds and those 


close by them *. 


§ 11. ‘When Anaxagoras states that the larger animals Theo- 
have greater sensory power, and, in a word, that sensory sh ek 


power is proportionate to the magnitude of the sensory ee 
oras 


organs, the question arises: if this be true, whether have & aAteaent 


the small animals or the large animals the more perfect ee 


sense? For it would seem to be a mark of more exact alconats in 


1 In this principle Anaxagoras followed Heraclitus, and probably 
Alcmaeon. 

2 How the principle is applied to hearing Theophrastus does 
not say. 

8 Theophr. de Sens. §§ 27-8; Diels, Vors., p. 323 "Avataydpas Se 
yiverOar pev rois evavtios’ Td yap Gpotoy amabes td Tod opotov... 
waairas b€ Kai doppaiverOat Kal dxovey To pév Gua tp avamvon, Td d€ rH 
SuxveioOa tov Wdpov aypt rod eyxepddov’ 7d yap meptéxov darody elvar 
kotAdov, els & euninrev tov Yopov. With Wachtler (Adcmacon, p. 42) 
I have taken rév éyxépadov as object of mepiexov. 

* Theophr. l.c. §29; Diels, Vors., p. 323. The text translated is that 
given by Diels with Schneider's insertion, accepted by Diels and 
based upon Theophr. § 34 10 péyeOos trav aicOntnpior. 
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sensory power that the small objects should not escape it a 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that the creature 
which is able to discern the smaller objects should be able 
to discern the larger objects as well. Thus it seems that 
the small animals are better off (on his showing) than the 
large in respect of some senses, and, so far, the sensory 
power of the larger animals is inferior to theirs. If, how- 
ever, on the other hand, it appears that many objects escape 
the senses of the smaller animals, so far the sensory power 
of the larger animals is superior?’ If Anaxagoras for 
greater magnitude had substituted higher development his 
proposition would have been more important. Except so 
far as size and higher organization accompany one another, 
there is no fixed relation between the perfectness of sense 
and the size of the sense-organs or of the animal. It 
may be, however, that Anaxagoras merely meant that 
the larger animals have greater, or more voluminous, 
sensations; not that they have finer sensory discrimination 
than the smaller animals possess 3. 

§ 12. The object of hearing, as already observed, is often 
referred to under the special name of gwv7—vocal sound. 
‘Anaxagoras held that gwv7 is produced by the dreazh (or 
air in motion) which collides against the fixed, solid air and, 
by a recoil from the shock, is borne onwards to the organs 
of hearing, just as what is called an “echo” is produced 4,’ 


1 Cf. Aristotle 442° 14. 

® Theophr. §§ 34-5; Diels, Dox., pp. 508-9. Romanes (Menéal 
Evolution in Animals, pp. 80 seqq.) gives ‘a general outline of the 
powers of special sensation probably enjoyed by different classes of 
animals,’ referring to the investigations of Engelmann and Haeckel on 
the same subject. 

* For what Aristotle meant by better sensory faculty (dxpiBeca 
aic@jcewv) as regards hearing and smelling, cf. de Gen. An. v. 2. 781% 
14-781> 29, znfra § 26. 

* Diels, Vors., p. 325, Dox. p. 409 Avataydpas riv doviy yive- 
oat mveipatos avtureadvros pev orepenvio dépt, tH 8 troarpopy tis 
mArngews péxpe tav dxody mpocevexOévros* Kad Kal Tiy Aeyouervny nXw 
yivecfa. For this cf. Arist. de Az. ii, 8. 419 25 seqq., where the 
production of sound generally is illustrated by reference to the way 
in which an echo is caused. Aristotle (420° 5) distinguishes pov 
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Diogenes of Apollonia. 
§ 13. ‘When the air within the head is struck and moved Function 


by a sound [hearing takes place]!/ a eae 
‘ Hearing takes place when the air within the ears, moved Men 
alr within 


by the external (impression), propagates such motion to the ear propa- 


brain?’ As Diogenes did not regard the brain fer se as 8ated to 
air around 


the special organ of intelligence, the last words may be due brain. 
to Theophrastus. More probably, however, they mean that 
when the motion set up in the air within the ears has been 
propagated zo the air-vessels in the brain, it is thence 
forwarded to the main air ducts ‘in the region of the heart’ 
where conscious perception is awakened. This would be in 


accordance with the opinions of Diogenes. 


‘Hearing is most acute in creatures in which the veins are Conditions 


slender, and which have the meatus of the ear (analogously Pt ae 


to what has been said of the organ of smelling) short, te air, 
slender, and straight; and which, moreover, have the aid re 


(external) ear erect and large. For the air within the ears sae 
and a 


when itself moved moves the air within (the brain)*. If created 


the (orifice of the) ear is too wide, when the air within it is nee he 
€ source 


moved there follows a ringing in the ear, and the objective of the 
sound heard is indistinct, because the body (of air in the fee 


ear) on which it (the external impulse) impinges does not 
remain at rest*.’ ‘All creatures live and see and hear 


from Wégos—7 d€ porn odos tis éotw euixou' Trav yap aixwv ovbev 
hovel, GAA kab’ Spordrnra Aéyerat Pwveiv, oloy avdds kré, 

1 Diels, Vors., p. 345, Dox., p. 406 rod ev rp xepady dépos ind ris 
ovis rumrouévov kal Kwoupévou (riv axon yiverOat), 

2 Diels, Vors., p. 344; Theophr. de Sens. § 40 rhv 8 dxony drav 
6 €y Tois aly ap Kuwnfeis Urd Tov Ew Siad@ mpds Tov éyKkéadov. 

8 In these words we see foreshadowed the doctrine of hearing after- 
wards elaborated by Arist. de Az. ii. 8. Theair in the ear as a whole is 
moved by the sound, and this motion is then transferred or propagated 
to the inner air in the brain. But see p. 259 zu/ra. 

4 Diels, Vors., p. 344; Theophr. de Sens. § 41 dxovew 8 o€vrara 
dy al re préBes Aerrai, (kal &) Kabdrep tH doppyce Kav TH axon TérpyTat 
Bpayxd Kai Aerrév Kal 160 Kai mpos TovTas Td ods OpOdv ExeL Kal péya’ KivOU- 
pevoy yap Tov év Tois daly dépa kuwelv Tov évrds* ed Se edpurépa 7, Ktvoupévov 
Tov dépos 7xov elvat Kul rov odoy GvapOpov dia 1d pw) mpooninrew mpos 


Npepoov. 
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by the same thing (viz. air), and from this same thing all 
derive their intelligence as well (riv GdAqu vénow)'.’ 


Plato. 


§ 14. ‘Plato and his followers think that the air in the 
head receives a shock, and that this air is then reflected into 
the intellectual centres*, and thus the sensation of hearing 
takes place’.’ This account of Plato’s view must be corrected 
according to the following passages. ‘Plato explains 
hearing through the operation of vocal sound, for vocal 
sound is a shock, communicated by the air through the 
ears to the brain and blood, till it reaches the soul; and 
the motion, caused by this shock, proceeding from the head 
to the liver, is hearing *.’ 

‘Hearing, which we have now to,examine, is a third 
mode of sensation within us, and we must set forth the 
causes to which the affections of this sense are due. Vocal 
sound in general we must assume to be the shock conveyed 
by the air, through the ears, to both brain and blood®, 
propagated to the soul; and the movement produced by 
this shock, beginning from the head and terminating in 
the region of the liver, is hearing %’ 


1 Diels, Vors., p. 350 mavta tH aire kal C7 kai dpa Kal dkover, Kal thy 
adXnv vonow exer ard Tov a’tov mavra. 

® The soul, for Plato, perceives ¢hrough the organs of sense (p. 261). 

® Diels, Doz., p. 406% 28, >28, Plut. Efi. iv. 16. Stob. Ecé. i. 53 
T\dtwy kai of dm adrod mAnrrecOa tov ev tH Kehady dépa’ todroy dé 
dvaxhaoOa eis ra tyepovrxa Kal yiverOa rHS axojs Thy atobnow. 

* Diels, Dox., p. 500. 14; Theophr. de Sens. § 5 dxowy d€ Sid tis 
ovis dpitera’ pwvny yap elvae wAnyny tm’ dépos éyxepddov kal alyaros 
dv drov péxpe Puxis, tiv 8 td rains kivnow dd Kepadjs uéxpe fraros 
dkony. 

> The blood-vessels do duty for sensory nerves. 

° Plato, 72m. 67 B tpirov b€ aicOnrixdy év huiv pépos émicxorodat rd 
mept tiv akory, du ds airlas ra mepl adrd EvpBaiver maOhpara, Aexréov' Sos 
pev obv hoviy Odpev tiv dv drav tn’ dépos eyxepddov re Kal aiparos MExpt 
Poxns myyny ScadiSoperny, thy dé im adris xivnow, awd rijs Kepadys per 
apxoperny, reMevTaoav S€ wept Hy Tod Amaros €dpay, dxony. Plato’s con- 
ception of the physiological fact of hearing is thus summarized by Zeller, 
Plato 428 n., E, Tr.: ‘The sensations of hearing are caused by the tones 
moving the air in the inside of the ear, and this motion is transmitted 
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§ 15. We can hear nothing which does not possess or Object of 
yield gov}. ‘If the sense of hearing is to hear itself, it he@rine® 


sound. 


must possess ¢wv7; in no other way could it hear itself!’ Wie a 
Distinguishing Adyos (rational speech) from d:dvora (thinking), Goh) es 


Plato calls the former ‘a stream accompanied with sound, ae 4 
proceeding from the soul, through the mouth?’ ‘He bythe air, 


2 a : : : : . through the 
defines vocal sound (¢w:7) as [on its physical side] air canine 


in motion, impelled from the seat of intelligence, through brain and 


the mouth, and [as physiological stimulus of hearing] a penalaed 


shock caused by the air, through the ears, to the brain and to the soul; 
‘< the motion 
blood, propagated to the soul. Vocal sound, is by an which 


extension of the term, also used in the case of irrational tnt A 


animals and lifeless things, to signify neighings, and mere having 
noises, but properly it is articulate speech, considered as gee 
“illuminating” the object of intelligence *.’ ‘ According 

to Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle, vocal sound is incor- 

poreal. For it is not the air, but the figure bounding 

the air, or its surface, that, in virtue of a certain sort of 

shock, becomes vocal sound. But every surface is in- 


through the blood into the brain and to the soul. The soul is thus 
induced to a motion extending from the head to the region of the liver, 
to the seat of desire, and this motion proceeding from the soul is axon.’ 
In this summary two inaccuracies appear. The construction of 
€ykepadov te kal aiparos is not with dd (as Zeller following Stallbaum 
takes it) but with mAnynv: the conjunctions re kai were enough to 
show that these words could not be co-ordinated with dépos after urd or 
with drwy after dia, but must be regarded as objective genitives after 
mnynv, thus giving Plato’s true meaning, according to the suggestion of 
Mr. Archer-Hind in his note, which he does not, however, follow in his 
translation. In the next place Plato does not speak of hearing as 
‘a motion proceeding from the soul.’ Like every other form of sensa- 
tion, it is for him a motion proceeding through the body Zo the soul, in- 
volving an affection of both conjointly. Cf. PAtlel. 33 D and 77m. 43 C. 

1 Charm. 168 D. 2 Sophist. 263 £, Theaet, 206 D. 

® Diels, Dox., p. 407% 22, > 13, Plut. Zpzt. iv. 19, Stob. Ecé. i. 57 
Ti\droav tiv deviv dpiterar mvedpa dia ordparos amd dtiavoias nypévor, 
kai mrnyhy tmd dépos dv drav kat eyxepddov kal aiwaros péexps uxijs 
Siadidopevny. Déyerar S€ Kal Kataxpnotikas emt Tov addyov (oov povi 
Kal Tov aiyev &s xpepeticpol kai ido’ Kupias b€ dwn 9 evapOpis 
€orw os horitovea rd vooipevoy. It is noticeable here that «at éykepddov 
kat atpatos seems to show that the writer neglected or missed the 
true construction of the corresponding words of Plato, 777m. 67 B. 
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corporeal. It is moved, indeed, together with bodies, but, in 
its own nature, it is absolutely bodiless; as, when a stick is 
bent, it is the material of it that is bent, but its surface 
is not affected thereby?’ 

§ 16. ‘Plato states that vocal sound is a shock com- 
municated by the air through the ears to the brain and 
blood, propagated to the soul. According as it is swift 
or slow in its motion, it is shrill or grave in its tone. One 
vocal sound is in accord with another when the beginning 
of the slower is similar to the ending of the more rapid *.’ 
Theophrastus seems to have intended, by the change he 
introduces into the order of Plato’s words, to indicate that 
which has been above (p. 106,n.6) given as their true con- 
struction. He makes it plain that the shock is imparted 
to the brain and blood, and that, grammatically, sAny7 
governs éyxepdAov cal aluatos. The blow—the shock—is, 
in the case of speech, due to the soul causing the air in 
the respiratory organs to strike against the sides of the 
dprnpia, or windpipe (Arist. 420° 28). 

‘In the same way we must look for the explanation of 
sounds, which present themselves to us as shrill or grave 
according as they are swift or slow, their movements now 
harmonious, at other times discordant, according to the 
similarity or dissimilarity of the motion excited in us by 
them. For when the movements of the preceding and 
more rapid sounds are ceasing, and have just arrived at 
a speed similar to that of the movements with which the 
succeeding sounds, adding their movements to the pre- 
ceding, stimulate them, then the slower sounds catch them 
up, and doing so excite no confusion, and introduce no 

? Diels, Dox., p. 409% 25, Plut. Ezz. iv. 20 Mudaydpas TWAdrev ’Apioro- 
TéAns dowparoy (sc. thy horny]. ov yap rov dépa, dAAa 7d oXApa Td TeEpt 
Tov Gépa kai thy emipaveray Kara Totdy mAREW yiveo Oat panqy magca o¢ 
émpdveua do@paros* av yameieae Hev yap Tois oopacty, abri b€ do@paros 
TAVvTOS Kadeorney donep éni ris kaprroperns paBdov H pev emipdvera ovdev 
mao xe, 1 O€ VAN €or f Kaprropern. 

? Diels, Dox., p. 525. 17, Theophr. de Sens. § 85 hovny d¢ eivar tAnyHy 
umd dépos eyxepddav kal aipatos &¢ dtav HEXpt Wuxis® o€eiay 8€ Kat Rapeiay 


rh Taxelav Kal Bpadeiav’ cuppavety & Grav 7 apyy ris Bpadeias dpola 7 
Th TeAeUT] THS Taxelas. 
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alien element; but introducing into them the beginning of 
a slower movement, after the pattern of that formerly faster 
but now slowing down, they blend and form with them 
one single auditory affection of shrill and deep combined ; 
whence it is that they afford pleasure (jdovjv) to the foolish, 
but joy (edppoctyny) to the wise, as the latter contemplate, 
in them, the divine harmony, thus showing us its own 
copy in mortal movements !.’ 

§ 17. In translating this passage, a special difficulty 
arises from the want of an English word to distinguish 
xiynois from qgopa. To render xwires by ‘vibrations?’ 
would be easy, if it did not involve the introduction of 
a later scientific conception scarcely comprehended in 
Plato’s thought. We should not hastily ascribe the scien- 
tific theory of the causes of high and low notes to Plato, 
Aristotle, or their predecessors. Alexander (Hayduck, 
p- 39), commenting on Arist. Metz. i. 5. 985° 26, speaking of 
the Pythagorean theory of the harmony of the spheres, 
represents the high notes in the scale as assigned by the 
-Pythagoreans to the outer spheres, merely because these 
spheres are at the end of longer radii, and therefore move 
more rapidly, than those nearer to the centre. Not the 
rapidity of vibrations 2” air, but that of the mere onward 
movement of air or portions of air, seems to have been 
for Plato the producing cause of height in tones, 

Moreover, Plato, like his predecessors, believed that a 
definite portion of air was projected forwards from the 
sonant body to the ear; not that a mere movement took 
place in the medium. Certain physical facts at the basis 
of harmonic theory, e.g. that halving the length of a tense 
string raises its tone an octave, were no doubt known to 
the Pythagoreans and to Plato. That the former had 
determined the principal harmonic ratios is plain from 
the remains of Philolaus (Boeckh, Phzlol., pp. 65-86), and 
these ratios were known to Aristotle (de Sems. iii. 439° 31). 


1 Plato, Tim. 80 A-B. 
2 Wundt does so (H. and A. Psych. p. 67, E. Tr.) in alluding to the 
psychology of this period. 
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What is not so certain is how far they had any idea of the 
physical fact that a sonant object gives rise to a succession 
of air-vibrations!, whose frequency and amplitude condition 
the pitch and loudness of sound. Mr, Archer-Hind thinks 
it ‘evident from Plato’s language that he conceived the 
acuter sound both to travel more swiftly through the air, 
and to have more rapid vibrations, thus coming very near 
the correct explanation of pitch. But from the way in 
which Plato connects sounds, cupping-glasses, projectiles, 
&c., under one formula of explanation, it would seem as 
if the notion of air-vibration—i.e. vibration in an elastic 
medium—did not come before his mind at all. The 
swiftness or slowness of the sound-movement is for him 
just like that of the projectile; only that in the former 
case there is a succession of sound-stimuli, portions of air 
started off, as it were, one after another from the sonant 
body at a certain velocity, and at certain greater or smaller, 
regular or irregular, intervals. The theory of harmonic 
ratios in which Pythagoreanism delighted seems to be here 
unapplied by Plato, though elsewhere he shows himself fully 
acquainted with it’. I have, accordingly, refrained from 
using ‘vibrations’ as a rendering of xwyoes here, because 
such a rendering would seem to credit Plato with knowing 
that air is an elastic medium vibrating and transmitting sound 
by a series of contractions and expansions. Of this theory, 
originated by Heraclides or Strato, Plato had no conception. 

§ 18. From the last extract it becomes apparent that 
Plato was aware of the ethical and emotional importance 
of certain classes of sound. ‘Harmony and rhythm ? are 

1 The theory of vibration frequencies, as the cause of high or low 
tones, seems rather to have originated with Heraclides or Strato, 
according to whom each sound is composed of particular ‘beats’ 
(mAnyai) which we cannot distinguish as such, but perceive as one 
unbroken sound, high tones consisting of more such beats, low tones 
of fewer. Plato like Aristotle (contrast, however, Pseudo-Arist. 800% 
1-5) held that high or low in tone depends on the sfeed at which 
the sound travels through the air towards the ear. Cf. Zell. Avist. 


ii. 379 n. and 465-6n., E. Tr.; von Jan, of. cit. pp. 135 seqq. 
2 Cf, Phileb., 17 C-E.. 


* Cf. Grote, Pato, iii. p. 266; Pl. Tim. 47 C-E. 
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presents to us from the Muses, not, as men now employ Its psycho- 
them, for unreflecting pleasure and recreation, but for the loniee ie 
purpose of regulating and attuning the disorderly rotations the de- 
of the soul, and of correcting the ungraceful and un- yop 
measured movements natural to the body.’ In the Republic gence. 
and Laws also Plato expresses his high appreciation of the 
educational value of music duly regulated and employed ?. 

In this he was in substantial agreement with Aristotle. 
Indeed he anticipates the dictum of the latter? that hearing 

is more important than seeing for the development of mind 

and character. ‘Of sound and hearing the same account 

must be given [as has been given of seeing]; to the same 

ends and with the same intent they have been bestowed on 

us by the gods. For not only has speech been appointed 

for this same purpose, whereto it contributes the largest 

share, but all such music as is expressed in sound has 

been granted for the sake of harmony *’ The facts that 

Adyos is (txdivectly, as Arist. says) an object to the sense 

of hearing, and that on Adyos higher education chiefly 
depends, are sufficient of themselves to secure for this 

sense a paramount place in the development of mind and 
character. 


Aristotle. 


§ 19. Aristotle* divides sound under two heads, Wéedos and Object of 


: F ; ; Neaninoee 
gwvyn. The former is the general name, including noises ; ee 


the latter is properly used of vocal and articulate sound, divided 


‘ : into wo 
but often extended to include musical sounds whether enti 
produced by voice or otherwise. Cause of 

sound in 


Taking sound first in the more general sense, he dis- former, 


tinguishes between its actual and potential aspects. There et secs 


are certain things which are incapable of producing sound, Three 


; onditions 
e.g. wool; others are capable of producing sound, e.g. involved: 


bronze, and smooth hard substances. As the former are, ae 
. sonan 
even potentially, soundless, the latter are potentially sonant, thing, (2) a 


1 Cf. Rep. §30C-531 C, with Adam’s Commentary thereon. 
2 De Sens. i. 437% 6-17. 

8 Plato, Z7m., 47 C, Archer-Hind’s Trans. 

* For what follows see de Az. ii. 8. 419” 5 seqq. 
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shock com- even when not actually sounding. ‘As it is possible for 
eee a person possessing the faculty of hearing not to hear 
blow from actually at some given moment, so a thing may have the 


ae property of sounding without always actually doing this. 


movement When, however, that which can hear realizes its potentiality, 


oe at 
jiaped! tn and also when that which can sound does sound, then the 


ue a realized faculty of hearing and the realized sound both con- 


spheres do cur; so that the former may properly be named “actual hear- 


wie ing” (dxovous), and the latter “actual sounding” (Wénors).’ 


Vibration Actualized sound is a local movement of something?, 


f holl ? a ‘ 
Pea and involves the relation of some one thing to some other 


eer thing, in some third as medium*. This third thing is normally 
ofsound. air in the case of land animals. That which physically 
The b’*> causes sound is a shock or blow. This cannot occur when 
medium, only one thing is concerned ; for that which gives the blow 
rears and that which receives it are two different things. That 
Pane which sounds does so in relation to something else, and in a 
sound. Air medium, for the blow implies local movement (dopa). That 
ae which moves with a movement of its own may produce 
both as sound: that which, as a boat on a river, moves because the 
ea thing in which it is fixed moves, produces no sound. Hence 


sonant the celestial bodies move without a sound, and. we need 

body: how 2 . 7 3 

this is. not assume a ‘ music of the spheres’ which none can hear‘. 
Sound, then, is not a shock or blow of any casual thing 
against something else; for wool if struck gives no sound. 
Bronze on the contrary does produce sound, as do all 
smooth and hollow things. The bronze sounds because it 
is smooth ; the hollow things sound because after receiving 
the first blow they produce many, owing to the reverbera- 
tion (rj dvaxAdoer) taking place when that which has been set 
in motion within them is unable to find an exit. Sound 
is heard in air, and in water also. It is not, however, the 
medium, i.e. the air or the water, that chiefly determines 


1 Cf. 425» 28-4269 8. 

® depopévov trios kivnows, 446? 30. 

* wav wopet rimrovrds Tivos Kai te Kal ey Tin, Tocro (sc. rd év c) & 
€ativ anp, 420 14, 419% 32. 

* 2919 I-15. 
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the production of sound. It is the blow or shock (aAny/) 

caused by one body striking against another! in the air. 

The air or water, too, may serve as one of the bodies which 

by their collision produce sound; but these are less sonant 

than the solid bodies?. They may so serve to produce 

sound when the air, e. g., holds its ground on being struck, 

and is not at once dissipated. Hence it sounds only when 

it is struck quickly and forcibly. The movement of the 

striker must be too rapid for the dispersion of the mass of air 

struck. This it may well be; just as one might get in a blow 

at a moving heap, or whirling vortex-ring, of sand? in rapid 

motion before it could retire from, and so elude, the blow. 

§ 20. An echo occurs when the mass of air set in motion Echo: how 

by the ‘stroke’ rebounds like a ball from another portion Produced. 


Reflexion 
of air formed into a single mass by some receptacle which of sound 

compared 
confines it within fixed boundaries and prevents it from with re- 
being suddenly dispersed. It would seem as if echoes ae of 


must be always occurring, though not always audibly; Ancients 


just in the same way as light is being always reflected, as seying, 
is proved by its diffusion everywhere. ‘vacuum ” 


determines 


What is said, and rightly said, to be the chief agent in ihe hearing 
determining the Beare (as distinct from the production) of sound, 


of sound is vacuum*. But by this what people generally « eee 


mean is azy, not piablate void. The organ of hearing sper 


proper consists of air®; and the air without us causes us organ of 
earing 
1 In what follows Baumker (of. ct. p. 27) seems right in taking 
Aristotle to mean that sound is producible by means of air or water 
alone in contact with a solid striking body. Such sound is not so 
strongly pronounced however. ‘Torstrik is wrong in proposing to 
strike out dAN frrov. Themistius illustrates by the cracking ofa whip, 
which shows that he took éy dép: here to refer to a blow struck by 
one solid in the mere air or water and yet producing sound. As 
Torstrik in his clear note on 419» 20 says, ‘iam ei in mentem venit 
stridor ille vel sibilus quem virga vel flagro efficimus celeriter discusso 
aere: ibi enim rd é¢v 6 quodammodo etiam rov mpds 6 vices gerit.’ 
* The terms flu¢d and solid are generally opposed cmter se by 
Aristotle as well as by moderns. 
5 For éppabdv Wappov here cf. Hermathena, No. xxx, ‘ Miscellanea,’ 
P. 73- 
* Cf. 656> 13-16, together with 420 18 seqq. 
5 656” 16 rd d€ ris axons aiOnrnpiov dépos eivai paper, 425 4 
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to hear when it has been set in motion as one continuous 
body. Owing to the fact that it is so easily dispersed, 
this outer air yields no audible sound unless the solid 
which has been struck is smooth. In this case the air to 
which the shock is communicated rebounds in a single united 
mass, owing to the nature of the superficies of the said solid; 
for the superficies of a smooth body is one. Anything, 
therefore, which is capable? of causing motion in a single 
mass, of air, which reaches continuously to the organ of 
hearing, is capable of producing sound*, For the organ 
of hearing proper is physically homogeneous with the air 
(cvpprijs aépr)*. Since then the air is one* it follows that 
when the outer air is moved, the inner air is moved also°. 
Hence it is not true that an animal hears with all parts of 
the body ®, nor does the air enter the body at all parts; 
for the part which should receive the movement, so as to 
give it effect for consciousness, has not in every part ot 
the body an inner air at its disposal such as it has in the 
ear’, But on this inner air hearing depends. Air in 
general is soundless owing to its being easily dispersed : 
when a portion is prevented from being dissipated, and 
this is affected by the shock of a blow, it yields or transmits 
sound. Now the air within the ears® has been built into 
its chamber in order that, being undisturbed by the general 
movement of the atmosphere, it may be sensitive to the 
different kinds of auditory movements propagated towards 

* Not all things are so capable: ov 6: may" ofov éay maraén Beddvn 
Bedovny. 

? As Trendelenburg says: the air at the surface of the solid struck 
is here referred to as being one: that air which propagates the sound 
to the ear is referred to as one and continuous. 

* For the above cf. 419 5-420 4, 656> 16, 7818 14 seqq. 

* 420° 4: I translate éva dépa, the restoration of Steinhart, cf. 419> 35. 

° 4208 5: I translate Torstrik’s reading 6 elo xweirat. 

* This implicitly controverts, with the same unfairness as Theophras- 
tus shows, the theory of Democritus. See §§ 7-8 supra. 

: ov yap mdavrn €xer dépa 7d Kung 6pevov fépos Kal euyrvyov. 

420° 9, 656" 15, where the expression 16 yap Kevdv kadovpevor dépos 
mAjjpés €or refers to the hollow of the ears in connexion with the 


whole occiput, or hinder portion of the cranium, which Aristotle 
strangely regarded as vacant, or containing air only. 
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it. The external medium which is to receive and transmit 
all sounds must in itself be free from sound!. The outer 
air is therefore per se soundless, a quality which it owes to 
its being so easily dispersed. But the air within the ear— 
the portion of air which is the essential element in the organ 
of hearing—as distinguished from the outer air which is the 
external medium—has a proper motion of its own. Thus 
it has a peculiar resonance, like a horn; and this, while it 
lasts, is a sign that the auditory faculty is unimpaired. When 
this ceases, it is a proof of deafness. We can hear to some 
extent under water; because the water does not enter the 
air-chamber of the ear. If it did so, hearing would be at 
anend. Hearing ceases to be possible, also, if the tympanic 
membrane is injured, just as blindness ensues if the 
membrane covering the eye is injured. As the water- 
holding eye is joined with the watery brain, so the air- 
holding ear is connected with the air-holding hinder part 
of the cranium*. Perhaps the air in the ear is ultimately 
connected with that in the lungs—the origin of all the air 
in the body *. At all events the essential part of the organ 
of hearing is the air-cell which has been thus described as 
‘built into’ the ear. 

§ 21. Is it the striker that sounds, or the thing struck ? Which 
The answer is that both do so, each in its own way. Sound ne 
is a movement of something mobile; something that is ae ne 
moved like things which rebound from smooth surfaces. The cae ans 
surface must be smooth, in order that the air may rebound like light, 
from it in a single mass (4@povy). Sound, unlike light, 
travels in the air from the sonant body to the ear. This 
is plain from the fact of our seeing a blow struck at a 
distance, but not hearing the sound of the blow till some 
time after*. Articulate sounds are due to the conforma- 


1 418? 26 gore... Sextixdy... ogpov... 7d dpopor. 

2 491% 31 Tovrov is the waole cranium) 6é€ pepn TO pev mpéaQtov 
Bpeynas: . 76 8 brricbtov iviov . . . ind pév ovv Td Bpeynas 6 plu thee eotty, 
Oo 8 ‘toy kevdv. Cf. 494” 24, > 33, 656” 18 mahi & ek Tay drwy ooaiTos 
mopos eis Tovmiabev cuvarret. 

ay ksh be 31 dia 10 emt TH MvevpariK popio Thy sheds Tov alaOnrnpiov eivae 
Tov THs akons. * 446 20 seqq. 
12 
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tion of the moving air. Such sounds are less accurately 
heard at long distances, because the form of the movement 
in the air becomes altered on its way to the ear’. 
Qualitative § 22. Differences of quality such as sharp and grave 
piste are potentially existent in the sounds themselves, but are 
e.g. pitch, actualized only in the actual Wdénows with its correlative 
pelonlly dxovots. These two—wddnots and akovors—are two aspects 


in sounds of one fact, only distinguishable by reason. Just as with- 
nately: out light colours are not seez, though potentially in the 


See qua coloured objects, so without wédyous—the actualization of 
soun : j 
heard.  sound—and its correlative dxovors—the actual perception 


volours, Of sound—the quality of sharp or grave is not heard. 
The terms These terms, sharp and grave (d£b xal Bapv), thus applied 


> Ul d 4, < : 
pes are really metaphorical, being transferred from objects of 
Hees touch to those of hearing. The sharp is that which moves 
in reiation : : y * 

tosound. the sense much in a little time; the grave that which 


Physical moves it little in much time. The sharp as heard is not 


sharp and literally swift, nor the grave slow; yet the quality of the 
Origin of former as perceived is due to the rapidity of the motion 


meory Of that causes it; while the quality of the latter is owing to 
vibdration- i z 

frequencies. the slowness of the corresponding motion”. There seems 
Th : : 

of hearing, t© be an analogy between that which to the touch is sharp 


like all or blunt, and that which to the sense of hearing is sharp 
olen e or grave. The sharp as it were pierces, while the blunt 


ha: pushes, because the one effects its movement in a short, 
or Adyos: 


asshown the other in a long time, so that incidentally the one 


by its Per= sound is swift the other slow °. Theophrastus (apud 
ception of 


the éyo Porphyr. Frag, 89) controverts this theory, common to 
ea Plato and Aristotle, which accounts for the difference of 


sureties sharp and grave in sound by more rapid local movement 
are too 


loudim- in the stimulus of the former, less rapid in that of the latter. 


pair or de- The stimulus of the higher note, he thinks, does not move 
stroy this 


sense. onward more swiftly than that of the lower*. Strato and 


* 446° 6. Cf. Prodi. xi. 51, 904? 27 4 havi) dnp ris eoXnLarTLo Lévos. 

* Aristotle seems to have in mind here Plato’s account of sharp and 
grave in the Zzmaeus. Cf. ‘ HEARING,’ Plato, §§ 16-17 supra. 

* 786° 7-788» 2, where the differences of dé) and Bapv are explained 
with reference to male and female voices. 

* Cf. Zeller, Aristotle, ii. p. 379 n. (E. Tr.). 
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the writer of the tract Tep! ’Axovorév teach that every sound 
stimulus is composed of mAnyai or beating vibrations which 
we cannot distinguish as such, but perceive as one unbroken 
sound; high tones, whose movement is quicker, consist of 
more vibrations, low tones of fewer. But the forward motion 
of the stimulus through the air from object to organ is of 
the same speed in either case}. 

The sharp and the grave are contraries between which the 
object of hearing in general lies. The sense of hearing pre- 
sides over the province contained within or bounded by these 
contraries. Every sense? occupies or represents a mean. 
Thus hearing stands between any two degrees of pitch, and 
on this zeodrns depends its discriminative power. It is a pro- 
portion or Adyos of the évavria, and, while indifferently poised 
with respect to all, contains in itself the discriminant between 
any two different sounds whatever. A concord such as the 
octave isa ratio of [to 2. But this (as odject of hearing) and 
axon (as sense of hearing) are, at the moment when both are 
actualized, ove; hence the latter, sc. dxo7, is also a ratio (Adyos) 
(see infra § 30). Hence, too, excessively loud sounds are 
injurious to the faculty of hearing, as they tend to destroy 
the ratio or proportion (the finely balanced, delicately poised 
position) which it holds between the évayria, and amongst, 
or in relation to, all possible pairs of differences of pitch, and 
hence to destroy the peodrns on which rests its discrimina- 
tive power. The same is true of each other sense as 
regards its object. On the other hand, those composite 
objects which in their composition exhibit the qualities 
corresponding to the nature of their organ, are pleasure- 
giving. Thus concords which themselves involve a ratio, are 
pleasing to the sense of hearing; and the same may possibly, 
in some unknown way, be true of the relation between each 
other special sense (or sense-organ) and its proper object °, 
when the pleasure from the latter is truest and greatest. 


§ 23. Thus far we have considered wédos or sound 97% 
1 Zeller, of. cit. ii. 465 n. 
2 Cf. SENSATION IN GENERAL, § 24. 
3 See de An. ii. 12. 424% 27-424” 1, 426% 27-? 12, 
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generally. Voice (wv) is a special kind of sound pro- 
duced by living creatures. Inanimate beings do not utter 
voice, though by a metaphor a flute is said to do so, as are 
also other sonant things capable of varieties of tone (aéraoxs), 
and hence of producing melody and é.dAexros, or ‘ discourse 
of sound.’ ’Améracts is the genus which includes éniracis and 
dveots, while péAos is used for notes in the melodic series. It 
is not so easy to give a direct translation of didexros as here 
employed. I have rendered it by a metaphor, as being 
distinct from pédos and used to designate the effect of 
a number of instruments played in harmony or in unison. 
To ‘discourse sweet music’ would not unnaturally be 
expressed by a metaphorical dradexOjvar. Articulation and 
harmony are terms as suitable for the interplay of ideas 
in conversation as for that of tones in concert. The voices 
of animals are possessed of these musical qualities. 

§ 24. There are, however, many animals which have no 
voice: e.g. those called bloodless, and also fishes. Those 
fishes which, e.g. in the river Acheloiis, are said to utter 
voice, merely make a noise with the gills or some such 
part. It is quite natural that fishes should not have voice; 
since, as we have said, sound depends on movement of air, 
while voice is the sound made by an animal, but not with 
every given part of its organism, it follows that only those 
animals which inhale air have voice’. Nature employs 
the air that is inhaled for two objects, just as she employs 
the tongue for tasting and also for speaking. The two 
objects for which she employs the breath are (a) the regu- 
lation of the internal heat of the body; and (4) the 
production of voice. The first of these objects is sub- 
servient to the purpose of the animal’s existence, the 
second is a condition of its well-being. 

The windpipe is an organ of respiration®. The organ to 

1 Hist, An. iv. 9. 535% 27-536 24. 

® papvyé is here (535% 29) used for Adpuyé (535 32). In Aristotle’s 
time these words had not come to be distinguished as they now are. 
Nor does dpvyé here differ substantially from dprnpia (sc. 4 tpayeia) 
further down (535 15), hence I have rendered it by ‘ windpipe.’ 
*Aptnpia of course had not come yet to mean ‘artery.’ 
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which this is subservient is the lung, possession of which is 
due to the fact that land animals have more heat than others. 
The region of the heart? is that which primarily needs 
respiration and its cooling effects; hence the necessity 
that the air should enter this region as it does in the 
process of respiration. One consequence of this arrange- 
ment is that a shock can be imparted by the soul, which 
tenants that region, to the inhaled air; by this shock the 
latter is struck against the trachea, as it is called?; and by 
the stroke vocal sound is produced. 

§ 25. For, as has been said, not every animal sound is Voice is 
vocal sound : not e.g. clucking with the tongue, or coughing. $004 oe 
The production of voice implies that the organ which animate 
communicates the shock in the first instance must be See 
animate, and have some mental representation accompany- ee 
ing its action*. There must be this representation, because Volosds 
voice is significant (onuavtixés) sound‘, and does not merely eae 
imply any shock imparted to the air inhaled, as for one holds 
example, in coughing. On the contrary, in uttering voice, ives 
one uses the inhaled air in order to make that which is in fishes are 
the trachea strike against the walls of the trachea itself. bse 
Hence it is that one cannot utter voice while in the 
act of inhaling or exhaling, but only while holding the 
breath. He who thus holds the breath and speaks, excites, 
in doing this, a movement in the fund of breath held in. 

Fishes do not inhale; therefore they do not possess a 
windpipe, and hence they have no voice°. 

§ 26. ‘In accurate hearing as well as in accurate Meaning 
smelling two things are involved: one is the discernment 374.°", 
as far as possible of the different qualities of the objects perfect 
of these senses; the other is the power of hearing or et Sa 
smelling at a long distance. The power of keenly dis- ee oe 

1 Here the lung is said to be in the ‘ region of the heart’; cf. 668» 

33 seqq. 2 apos thy Kadovperny aprnpiav. 

3 Sei €uyuxov eivat ro Tumrov Kal pera havracias trwds. Cf. 786" 21 rod 
d€ Adyou Any eiva THY Hovny. 

* Even the inarticulate sounds of the voice of the lower animals (oi 
dypapparo: dor otoy Onpiwy) are significant (dnAotai re). 16% 28. 

5 For §§ 20-27 cf. de An. ii. 8. 419” 25-421% 6. 
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cerning the qualities of their objects is dependent on the 
organs of these senses, just as the corresponding power 
depends on the organ of seeing, in which this power 
resides if both the organ itself and the membrane enclosing 
it be free from alien matter. For the passages of all the 
sensory organs, as has been stated in our work On Sensa- 
tion, extend towards the heart, or in creatures without 


orviolently a heart, to the analogous organ. The passage of the 
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sense of hearing, since the organ of this sense is formed 
of air, terminates at the point where the connatural spirit 
produces!, in certain animals, a heaving, pulsating, move- 
ment, in others maintains the respiratory process. On 
the fact of its terminating here—in the region or seat 
of the central or common sense—rests the power we have 
of learning from dictation, by which the sounds we make 
echo verbatim those which we have heard; which implies 
that the movement expressed through our speech is an 
exact reflex of a movement which had passed in through 
our organ of hearing, as if both were impressions struck from 
one and the same die; and thus it is that one utters in 
speech exactly that which he has heard.’ Thus in repeating 
from dictation one acts like a phonographic record. 
‘Persons yawning or exhaling hear less well than persons 
inhaling, because the starting-point (rjv dpxnv) of the organ 
of hearing is adjacent to the part concerned in breathing, 
and hence, when the organ of breathing sets the breath 
in motion, the apparatus of hearing is at the same time? 


* For what precedes cf. 456% 1-29. Td ciupurov mvedya: this 
pervades the channels of hearing and smelling, and is the medium 
by which sounds and smells are conveyed to their respective senses. 
Cf. 744% 3.) 8 dodpnots Kal 7 akon mépor ouvdmrovres mpds Tov dépa Tov 
Oipabev mAnpets ovppirou mvevparos, mepaivorres mpds ra prEBia Ta Tept 
Tov éyKépadoy KTé. 

* 781% 30 seqq. The Didot translation is: ‘quoniam principium 
sensorii auditus parti spiritali impositum est, et quatitur moveturque 
spiritus eodem quo instrumentum movet tempore ’—as if rd mvevpa Were 
subject to veterOa kai kweicOa. This is a grammatically possible con- 
struction, but the sense it gives is irrelevant. It is needless to say that 
when the organ of breathing does its office, the breath is moved, and 
besides Aristotle’s point is that there is a disturbance of hearing at 
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shaken or moved ; for the organ of breathing while exciting 
movement is itself moved, (and therefore excites movement 
in the adjacent organ of hearing!). The like happens in 
wet seasons and climates: the ears seem to be filled with 
breath owing to their proximity to the organ which governs 
respiration. Accuracy in discriminating the sensible quali- 
ties of sounds and odours depends, therefore, on the clearness 
of the sensory organ and of the membrane which covers it. 
For, as in the case of vision, so in such cases the move- 
ments that take place under these conditions are all plain 
to immediate intuition.’ 

As regards the capacity or incapacity of certain animals 
for hearing or smelling distant objects, the case is likewise 
analogous to that of vision. ‘Animals which have, in front 
of the sensory organs, as it were, conduits extending to 
a considerable length through the sensory tracts concerned, 
are capable of perception at long distances. Hence animals, 
like Laconian hounds, whose nostrils are long can discern 
odours keenly at a distance. Likewise animals with ears which 
are long and projecting, like those of certain quadrupeds, 
cornice-wise (dmoyeyerswuéva) far out from the head, and 
which have the spiral interior also long, (can hear at great 
distances); since such ears catch the movement from afar off, 
and deliver it to the sensory organ. As regards the general 
perception of distant objects man is inferior to almost all 
other animals, in proportion to his bodily size; but on the 
other hand he is superior to all in the nicety of his dis- 
crimination of the sensible distinctions in objects perceived. 
The cause of the latter is that his sensory organ in each case 
is purest and least contaminated with earthy or corporeal 
matter, and he, of all animals, has naturally the most deli- 
cately fine skin in proportion to his bodily magnitude *.’ 


such a time. Hence I take ray apxiy rod aigOnrnpiov rod ris dkons again 
as subject in the second clause, and ré mvevdpa as accus. after kewodvros. 
1 The facts referred to by Aristotle are due to the proximity of the 
Eustachian tubes to the auditory passage: owing to this when we yawn 
or exhale forcibly we have a feeling of obstruction in the ears, and 
hearing is for the moment impaired. 
2 For § 26 cf. de Gen. An, v. 2. 781% 15-” 29, 
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Confusing  § 27. Aristotle states, as we have seen, that hearing 


statements. h is k ; t 5 = 
or what is taken for such, 1. e. 
The ears depends upon vacuum, 


haveno portion of air enclosed in the inner chamber of the ear. 
eee This, however, is somehow connected with the air in the 
ee a occiput, and the results of the sound-movements in the 
rain, but Z E A Mier 

have pas- OUter air which affect it are conveyed within; and from 
oa this interior air the movements ultimately find their way to 
S . . 

part of the the region of the heart, which is the central or common 
called 79 sensorium. Of the passages connecting the external auditory 


xevév; also apparatus with the interior of the head, he does not seem 

the ear has zi A ‘O coer t 

a passage to have had a clear conception. ne [viz. the inner] par 

Rect to of the ear is nameless, the other is called the “lobe.” The 
e ovpavds : : i 

or palate. whole consists of cartilage and flesh. Inwardly its forma- 

Seer tion is like that of spiral shells, the bone at the inner 


hearingand extremity (into which, as last receiver, sound comes) being 
ak in shape like the [outer] ear. This inner ear has no passage 
erat (xépos) into the brain, but it has one to the palate (odpavds) 
siuguroy and a vein (paddy) extends into it from the brain.’ 
eae ‘Certain animals, as was to have been expected, have 
into blood- the organ of hearing situated in the head. For what is 
ee called the vacuum in the cranium is really full of air, and 
the brain. the organ of hearing, as we hold, consists of air. Now 
passages (7épor) lead from the eyes into the blood-vessels 
around the brain; and a passage leads back, likewise, from 
each of the ears and connects it with the hinder part of 
the head’.’ ‘The organs of sight, like all the other organs 
of sense, are attached to passages (émt mépwv), but while the 
organs of touching and tasting consist either of the body, 
or of some part of the body, of animals, those of smelling 
and hearing are themselves passages filled with connatural 
spirit (mAjpers ovpptrov mveduaros) in communication with 
the external air, and terminating inwardly in the blood- 
vessels which surround the brain and extend from it to 
the heart*.’ It is by means of these blood-vessels that 
the external auditory impulses are finally conveyed to the 
central sensorium. 


~ Cf. 492" 15-21, and 656 13-10. 
* De Gen. An. ii. 6.743” 36-744? 5. 
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§ 28. Aristotle was even more strongly impressed Biological, 


than Plato with the intellectual, ethical, and aesthetic rte 


importance of hearing compared with the other senses. eee 
‘ . 5 aesthetic 
It contributes not only to the preservation of animals, values of 


but to their well-being, and, in the case of all those ae oe 
which possess intelligence, assists powerfully in the 
development of this. ‘As regards primary vital needs, 

the sense of sight is more essential, and more directly 
contributory, to an animal’s security: but, as regards 
intellectual development, and in its secondary consequences, 

the sense of hearing takes a higher place. ... True, the sense 

of hearing only imparts knowledge of the different sensible 

qualities of sound, and in the case of a few animals, those 

of vocal sound; yet, in its secondary effects and their In its 


bearing on intelligence, the part contributed by hearing Sein oe! 


is greatest of all. For to rational discourse (Adyos) is hearing 
- : has higher 
due the power we have of learning, and such discourse peycholo- 


is an object of hearing, not indeed directly, since what gical worth 
we hear is as such merely sound, but incidentally, for it ing. Rea- 
é : escent his. 
is made up of words, and each of these is a significant ae hog 


sound (cvp~Bodov). Hence if we compare persons con- sounds 
: - : : with ideas 
genitally blind with persons congenitally deaf, we find annexed 


that the former are the better developed intellectually? eae 
That learning depends on the sense of hearing, so that depends 


those who cannot hear cannot learn, is dwelt upon by ee 


Aristotle elsewhere. ‘Creatures may be endowed with Ce by 
: : : : : this sense 
a certain amount of intelligence without having the power j¢ they can 


of learning, as is the case with all which are destitute of the distinguish 
significant 


faculty of hearing sounds, as, for example, bees’.’- Speaking sounds. 


of the habits and characteristics of the lower animals, after Pee 


pointing out how these vary in intelligence, he goes poe ene 
. . : In vas 
‘Some of them possess in common with man, to a certain pumbers; 


degree, the faculty of teaching and learning, whether from hearing 
gives us 


one another, or from mankind; those, that is, which have general 
nolions, 


1 Cf. de Sens. i. 437% 1-17. 

2 Met. i. 1. 980% 22-4 ppdvipa pev dvev rod pavOdvew, doa py dvvara 
tev odor dkovey, Evidently the connotation of payOavew was less 
wide than that of our ‘learn.’ 
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the auditory sense, and can not merely hear sounds, but also 
distinguish by this sense (d:aroOdverat) the different qualities 
of significant sounds!’ But the importance of hearing 
as an instrument of education arises chiefly from the fact 
already mentioned that words (évéyara) are in their nature 
general (ovpBoda). They are marks of typical mental 
impressions associated with them by both speaker and 
hearer. They stand for notions. The impressions of sight, 
on the other hand, are primarily of the nature of particulars 
and appeal rather to the individual. Those received from 
Adyos through the sense of hearing are, almost from the 
first, of the nature of universals, and therefore almost 
directly (i.e. so far as we wnuderstand them) stimulate the 
faculty of intelligence. But when words are combined in 
sentences, and form trains of reasoning, their mind-develop- 
ing effect is still more obvious. When to that of spoken 
words we add the effect of words written, and remember 
also that language with its symbolic power ranges over the 
whole tract of ocular as well as other sensible experience, 
we can easily understand the paramount intellectual effect 
ascribed by Aristotle to the sense of hearing. He is, how- 
ever, careful to point out that hearing has not these grand 
results directly, but only card cupBeBnxds. Like every other 
sense its immediate data consist of particulars *. 

§ 29. In its bearing upon moral character, hearing, which 
makes us acquainted with music, is in Aristotle's opinion 
of very great importance. No other sense can compare 
or compete with it in this respect. ‘Why is it’ (the writer of 
the Problems asks) ‘that the object of hearing alone among 
the objects of sense possesses character (700s éyex), that is, 
affects the emotional temperament of the hearer? This, he 
adds, is true of it, even when the music is unaccompanied 
by words. Neither colour nor odour nor savour has a 

1 Hist. An. ix. 1. 608% 15-21. 


* Hence, in de Sens. i. 437 13, dxovorss Sv belongs to what follows, 
and the comma should stand not after dy, but after paOjaews, or else 
in both places. What the writer wishes to guard against there is the 
false notion that the full significance of Adyos is matter of immediate 
perception by the sense of hearing. 
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similar effect?’ ‘The movements set up in us by music ‘notation’ 
are of the nature of action, and actions are the “notation ” O1action: 


of character*. We must not merely take our share in the a 
: * . rs ofcharacter 
pleasure which all derive from music, but consider whether j, man. 


and how far it has an influence on the mind and character. pa 
: o law a effec 
That it has this influence would be plain if it could be composi- 
shown that by its means our characters are qualitatively Ono 43 
s F is ; : ympus. 
determined (rovwi tives td On ywopueba). That this, how- Music 


ever, is true is proved not only by many other sorts of ican 


music, but particularly by the compositions of Olympus ; 2”¢ plea- 

for these raise the hearers to a high pitch of excitement fumael 
(wovet ras Wuxds evOovoractixas), and such excitement is an oe 
affective state of the mind and character (rod wep) thy Woxijv and 

jOovs 7460s). Further, music gives pleasure; and virtue Fetctet 


consists in taking pleasure in right objects, as well as in (@ppoviar) 
: 5 ‘ ) 5 distin- 
loving and hating rightly.’ Our mind and character undergo guished 


a change as we listen to the music that we love. Hence 2¢cording 
as they cor- 


the musical modes (af Gppoviat) are naturally distinguishable respond to 


7 : distinct 
from one another according as they correspond to different ory ais. 


dispositions of character. Some are melancholy, others positions. 
. usic a 
gay; some produce mental elation, others tend to calm powerful 


excitement. Hence it is obvious that music has the practi 
ucation. 


power of influencing character; from which it follows 
that it may be a powerful instrument of education °. 
§ 30. An account of Aristotle’s views on ovpowvia, or The Aris- 


the theory of concords, would lead to a subject with which ‘o'lean 


we are not here concerned—Greek Harmonics. Besides, ee the 
pleasure 


though we find many allusions to the physical basis of music found in 


in the works ascribed to Aristotle, nowhere, except in the Mecsigen 


unquestionably spurious Problems, do we find this subject of con- 


treated technically. There are, however, in the de Sensu Se 


a few references which assume on the reader’s part familiar analogies 


1 Prob. xix. 27. 919 26-9. Aristotle was not the writer of the Pro- 
blems, yet they were chiefly inspired from his works, and so may serve as 
evidence for his general doctrine in this and many other matters. 

2 Prob. 919” 35-7 ai d€ Kwycets. adrat mpaxrikai eiowv, ai de mpdgeas 
HOovs onuacia eativy. onuacia is the term for musical notation. 

8 Cf. in general Pod. viii. 5. 13397 11-1340 19, particularly 1340% 
2-" 12. 
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for musical acquaintance with it. We will therefore extract, from 


ay the Problems and elsewhere, some passages containing 
Concords 


among certain leading ideas which may at least serve as an 


Se aarely adequate commentary on these references. 


few. The First of all hearing itself is or involves (§ 22, p. 117 supra) 
ee a ratio of composition. ‘Ifa concord is a species of vocal 


(like every sound ; and if the sound and the hearing of the sound are 
othersense) 


depends on (as has been shown) in a certain way one, (though in 
aratio or another way at the same time not one); and if again 


one: for a concord is a ratio, it follows that hearing (riv axony) 
ieee its iS a ratio of some sort. Hence it is that each excess of 


perception either the sharp or the grave spoils the hearing as it 
of the con- 


cordance of Spoils the concord)!” ‘Nature has an eagerness for con- 
oO de traries, and of these, not of similars, composes concord (r6 
sound. 


Aconcord otypwvov). ‘Art, imitating nature, also brings contraries 
ee together. Painting, mixing together whzte and dlack, 


Rede of yellow and red, renders its representations as consonant % 
Te this (cvupsdvovs) with their originals; while music, mixing sharp 
ce notes (POdyyovs) with grave, and short with long-sustained, 
parently? in sounds of different ¢2mbre (év d:apdpors pwvais), brings to 
ey pass one single harmony (dppoviav)*.’ ‘It is the mixture of 


aes n notes, not the mere sharp or grave, that forms (the pleasing 
this. 


mathema- Sound we call) concord®,’ ‘Concord is a particular kind of 


saa with mixture of sharp and grave‘.’ ‘They (concords) are ratios 
a Da 


musical Of opposites like the octave and the fifth® ‘The concords 
ear may A ; ry 
bevpertect ote few compared with sounds in general ; since they are, 


in the of all combinations of sounds, those based on numerically 
theory of bl sees 
harmonics. EXPressible ratios °, 


Se abot ‘Mixture is possible among things whose extremes are 
wido under- 


stand the CONtraries: it is impossible that there should be—unless 
theory of in some incidental way—a mixture of white and sharp: 
music may 


haveno there can be no such mixture of them as of sharp and grave 
real sense in a concord’. ‘The soul perceives the mixture of sharp 
* 4249 27, 4268 27 seqq. 
* See de Mund. v. 396” 7-22. This is, however, a non-Aristotelean 
work. 8 De An. iii. 2. 426° 5. 


* Met. viiis 2. 1043 10 cuppavia ¢ dé€os Kat Bapéos peiéts roradi. 
® De Sens. vii. 448% 9. 


® De Sens. iii. 439” 31-440° 2. 7 De Sens. vii. 447° 1. 
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and grave in a concord with one single act of sense’: it of pleasure 


: 5 . from it : 
would require two such acts to perceive sharp and white— 1) real 
data of two different senses}. ae 

what it is. 


Sound ¢ravels, however, though light does not. When 

we see a person at a distance strike a blow which causes a 
sound, the sound does not reach the ear until after the stroke. 
So each of a row of listeners, posted at ever greater distances 
from the person, would hear the blow at successively later 
times*. ‘Hence certain theorists say that the sounds (of 
wWéor) which affect the hearing in a concord (cvppwvia) do not 
all arrive at the point of sense coinstantaneously, but only 
seem to do so, and that this seeming is due to the fact that 
the interval separating their different arrivals is too short 
to be noticeable. ... This, however, is not the case, for it 
is impossible that there should be a time-interval too short 
to be noticeable *,” Such a theory would involve an instant 
of blank or vacant consciousness, which we cannot admit. 

‘The term dppovtxy is ambiguous, for it may refer either to 
the mathematical knowledge of music, or to the perception 
by the ear of musical consonance. Those who have a good 
ear perceive the facts of such consonance. The mathema- 
ticians, on the other hand, know the reasons of these facts. 

For mathematicians can demonstrate the causes of musical 
concords, yet it often happens that those who have this 
power have no perception of the concrete particulars *,’ 

§ 31. A writer in the Problems asks: Why does the Why does 
interval between the extremes in the octave (in certain cases) oe ee 
escape the ear, and the composite whole pass for unison? pepe 
The answer suggested is, that ‘this unisonous effect is due is that the 
to the fact that each sound—the high and the low—seems Neo mi 
identical with the other. For in sounds equality arises ‘identical 
from proportion, and the Equal is a branch of the One®, Hee 


‘Degrees of consonance (says Chappell) depend upon the to hae 
ano T. 


1 De Sens. vii. 447° 7. 2 De Sens. vi. 446° 5-26. 

5 De Sens. vii. 448% 19-26. 4 Analyt. Post. i. 13. 79% 1-5. 

5 Prob, xix. 14. 918” 7-12 dia ri AavOdver 7d dia TacGy, kai Soke’ sudpo- 
vov eivat; ...4 Ort domep 6 avros elvur Soxei POdyyos; (Didot) da 7d 


dvddoyor iadrns ext POdyyar, rd 8 igoy rod évds. (Otherwise von Jan, 
op. cit. p. 85 n.) 


Actual 
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proportion that coincident vibrations bear to those which 
“sound apart” [i.e. are dissonant]. The unison alone is 
perfect consonance, because therein only do all vibrations 
coincide.’ But the degree of consonance in the octave is 
greater than that in any other interval, because in this, 
whose total ratio is 1: 2, the proportion between coincident 
and non-coincident vibrations is I: 1, i.e. greater than in 
any other. Onthe proportionality thus maintained of con- 
sonant to non-consonant vibrations in the octave appears to 
rest the ‘equality’ spoken of above; and on this equality, 
again, rests the ‘approach to oneness’ which causes the 
interval to be unnoticed and the sounds taken for one. 
Aristotle speaks with less subtlety of this matter. ‘It is 
easier to perceive a thing (in its proper nature) when single 
than when blended with something else, e.g. wine when 
unmixed than when diluted, or honey, or a colour, or the 
note highest in pitch (vjrn) when by itself than when in the 
octave *,’ ‘Also the quarter tone escapes notice: one hears 
the melodic rise and fall of the voice as a continuum, but 
the interval between the extremes in the quarter tone passes 
unnoticed 3” ‘Why’—it is asked in the Problems+—is the 
octave the most pleasing of all intervals? Perhaps because 
its ratios are expressible by integral terms, while those of the 
other intervals are not so. For since the string of highest 
pitch, the vijrn, is {in its rate® of vibration) double the string 
lowest in pitch, the trdrn, for every ¢wo vibrations of the 
former the latter has ove, and for every two of the latter 
the former has fowr, and so on. But the rate of vibrations 
of the v7rn is once and a half that of the péon. Thus the 
interval of one to one and a half in which the fifth con- 
sists is not ultimately expressible in integers; for while the 
less is one, the greater is so many and ahalf more. Hence 


* Cf. Chappell, History of Music, pp. 221-4; von Jan, of. cit. pp. 96, 
Io1nn.; Wundt, 1. and A. Psych. p. 69 (E. Tr.). 

® Arist. de Sens. vii. 447% 17-20. 

® Arist. de Sens. vi. 446% 1-5. * xix. 35. 920% 27 seqq. 

5 Only by this parenthesis can the sense be given. The vjrn was 
but half as dong as the imdrn. The passage, therefore, implies more 
accurate knowledge of the vibration of strings than Aristotle possessed, 
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integers are not compared with integers, but there is 
a fraction over. The case is similar with the fourth: 
the interval 3:4 cannot be expressed as a ratio of one 
to any integral number; it appears 1:14. Or perhaps 
the octave is most perfect because it is made up of the 
fifth and the fourth, and is the measure of the melodic 
series 1.’ 

‘We are delighted with concordance of sounds because 
such concordance is a blending of contraries which bear 
a ratio to oneanother. But a ratio is a fixed arrangement— 

a thing which, as has been said, is naturally pleasing.’ ‘If 
we take two vessels equal and similar to one another, but 
the one empty, the other half full, and cause them to sound 
together, they form an octave with one another. Why is 
this? Because the. sound coming from the half full vessel 
is double the other (in rate of vibration) °’ The Prodlems, 
from which these extracts are taken, are later than Aristotle, 
and in some ways represent more highly developed theories 
of music and of harmonics than those of Plato or Aristotle. 

§ 32. It would seem, and has been urged by many, e. g. Probable 
by Trendelenburg, Arist. de An. p. 107 (Belger), that Been 
a portion of what Aristotle wrote on the subject of vocal the tract 
sound must have been somehow lost. In his work de Gen. pai 
An. v. 7. 786” 23, we read: ‘As to the final cause Oe 
voice in animals, and as to what voice and sound in treatise 
general are, an explanation has been offered already, partly oe 
in our work on Sense-perception, and partly in that on ’Axovoray 
The Soul*.’ Again further down: ‘With regard to voice, 
let this suffice for the information not definitely given 


already in the works on sense-perception and on the soul °.’ 


1 Prob. xix. 35. 920% 27-38. The Didot punctuation after ped@dias 
(#38) is here adopted; also Bekker’s 1’ ékeivo for repeiv 6 (#36). 

2 xix. 38. 921% 2-4 cupovia dé yaipopev Sri Kpagis eote Adyov €xdvT@v 
évavtiay mpos GAdnda’ 6 pev ovv Adyos Takis, 6 Hv pice Hv. 

8 Probl. xix. 50. 922 35-9. 

* Cf. 786> 23 rivos péev ovy Evexa horny exer Ta (Ga kal ri eort horn Kal 
dros 6 Wodos, ra pev ev trois mepi alaOjaews, ra 8 ev trois mepl Wuyns eipnrat. 

5 Cf. 788% 34 rept pev ovv horas dca py mpdrepoy ev Trois repli aicOncews 
St@prorat Kai ev rois wept Wuyxijs, Tocair’ eipnoba. 

BEARE K 
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In the de Sensu, however, while the physical properties of 
the objects of seeing, smelling, and tasting are examined 
and described, those of hearing and touching are entirely 
omitted. There, for the psychological import of the five 
senses, we are referred back to the work de Anima: while 
as to the physical character of the objects of all five, we are 
promised a discussion to follow; yet while three of these 
are discussed two are passed over. There is no formal 
or set treatment of them in that little tract!. The frag- 
ment [ep! ’Axovoréy is un-Aristotelean. Its opening words 
agree with the views of sound-transmission ascribed by 
Alexander? to Strato, whom therefore Brandis (too hastily 
as Zeller thinks) regards as the author. ‘According to 
the [epi ’Axovardyv (803° 34 seqq.), every sound is composed 
of particular vibrations (Anyat) which we cannot distinguish 
as such, but perceive as one unbroken’ sound: high tones, 
whose movement is quicker, consist of more vibrations, and 
low tones of fewer. Several tones vibrating and ceasing 
at the same time are heard by us as one tone. The height 
or depth, harshness or softness, in fact every quality of 
a tone, depends (803 26) on the quality of the motion 
originally created in the air by the body that gave out the 
tone. This motion propagates itself unchanged, inasmuch 
as each portion of the air sets the next portion of air in 
motion with the same movement as it has itself.’ (Zeller, 
Arist. ii. pp. 465-6 nn., E. Tr.) 


1 Cf. de Sens. iii. 439% 6-17 ri more Sei Aé yet Sriody abrav olov.. . H rh 
Wodov... dpoiws dé kai rept apis. 

® Ad Arist. de Sens. (p. 126, Wendland). von Jan, pp. 55 seqq., 135, 
ascribes the epi “Axovoray to Heraclides, 


THE ANCIENT GREEK PSYCHOLOGY 
OF SMELLING 


Alcmacon. 


§ 1. WE have little direct information respecting Alc- Function 


: d ong 
maeon’s psychological theory of the sense of smell. All orate 


that remains is the following, contained in two passages Smelling 


z effected by 
which I extract, the one from Theophrastus, the other from air inhaled 
the late compilation of Aétius. Eas 


‘He taught that a person smells by means of the nostrils, and carried 
drawing the inhaled air upwards to the brain, in the respi- Mage 
ratory process?.’ Not the nostrils alone, therefore, but these 
in connexion with the brain form the olfactory apparatus. 

‘He held that the authoritative principle—the intelligence 
—has its seat in the brain; that, therefore, animals smell by 
means of this organ which draws in the various odours? to 
itself in the process of respiration’. Besides these two 
direct references to Alcmaeon, there is a probable allusion 
to him bearing on the same subject. Socrates in the 
Phaedo, reviewing the history of his own mental develop- 
ment, tells his friends that in his youth he had been 
interested in psychological questions, and that of these 
one which presented itself was ‘whether it is the brain 
that furnishes us with the senses of hearing and seeing and 
smelling +.’ The various theories referred to by Plato in 
this passage are sufficiently distinctive to show that in 
mentioning each he is thinking of some particular philo- 
sopher. The theory which referred sensation to the opera- 


1 Theophr. de Sens. § 25; Diels, Vors., p. 104 dafpaiverba de 
pioly dua 7 dvanveiv dvayovra TO mvevpa mpos Tov eyKeador. 

2 In the following paragraphs the terms ‘smell’ and ‘odour’ are 
sometimes used indifferently for the object of the olfactory sense. So, 
too, ‘taste’ is sometimes used for ‘ savour.’ 

8 Aét. iv. 17. 1, Diels, Dox., p..407, Vors., p. 104 €v re eynepadro eivat 
7d Hyepoukdy’ TovT@ ovv dadpaiverOat Ekovrt bid TOY avarrvody Tas dopas. 

* Plato, Phaedo 968, Diels, Vors., p. 105 mérepov . ..6 éyxesbadds 
éorw 6 Tas aicOnoes mapéx@v Tod dkoveww Kal pay Kal dodpaiverba, 
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tion of the brain was characteristic of Alcmaeon. The 
expression rd jyevovxdy in Aétius betrays the lateness of 
the writer; for it only came into vogue with the Stoic 
school, We have, however, the authority of Theophrastus 
for the statement that Alemaeon regarded the brain as the 
great organizing centre of sensation. ‘All the senses he 
regarded as somehow connected with the brain ?.’ 

Whatisthe § 2. In these meagre statements is contained all that we 

internal now of Alcmaeon’s psychology of smelling. They amount 


with which only to an expression of what ordinary observation might 
Eecghe suggest respecting it. Yet even in this short flight of 
ee speculation there was room for divergence of opinion. 
purpose of Every one felt convinced that the process of respiration 
et is largely instrumental to the olfactory sense, and also that 
The object it is so in virtue of its connexion with some internal 
ak apparatus. Thinkers disagreed as to what the latter was. 
discussed A]cmaeon, for what reasons we are not informed, supposed 
in the P 3 . 

remains of it to be the brain. Aristotle, as we shall see, firmly held 
rs the contrary opinion, that the internal seat of the olfactory 
physiology sense (as well as the other senses) was not the brain, but 
helpless the heart—or the region of the heart. We have no informa- 


ae tion as to Alcmaeon’s views respecting the object of this 
modern Sense, odour, or the manner of its generation as a\physical 
iat fact. But before we express our disappointment with 
object. Alcmaeon’s shortcomings on this subject, let us reflect that 
even now very little more, of any essential import, is 
known than the brief statements he has given us contain. 
Anatomy has, of course, enabled modern psychologists to 
speak with a fullness impossible to the Greeks of the 
structure of the olfactory apparatus, but as regards the 
olfactory function itself, and the exact manner of its per- 
formance, it has little to teach. Experiments have shown 
that sensations of smell, like other sensations, may be 
excited in us without the presence of odorous objects in 
the ordinary way, by means of other stimuli. But for the 
explanation of this sense itself, we are still left with such 


1 € , \ > , a ’ 
Theophr. de Sens. 26 dmdoas 8€ ras aloOnoes cvvnpticbal ras a pos 
Tov eyKepadop. 
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statements, as that ‘ particles of odoriferous matters present 
in the inspired air, passing through the lower nasal cham- 
bers, diffuse into the upper nasal chambers, and falling 
on the olfactory epithelium produce sensory impulses, 
which ascending to the brain, give rise to sensations of 
smell. In this sentence, from the pen of Sir Michael 
Foster, introducing the subject, it is curious to observe 
how much might pass for a mere expansion of the brief 
description of the same facts left us by Alemaeon!. Modern 
physics is as helpless to explain odour as physiology to 
explain olfactory function. 
Empedocles. 
§ 3. The remains of Empedocles, except as regards his Organ and 


theory of azoppoat, show us little more than those Clee 


Alcmaeon to elucidate the psychology of smelling. Who have 
. ; keenest 
The act of smelling (he said) takes place by means of olfactory 


the respiration ; hence those persons have the keenest sense eres 


of smell in whom the movement of inhalation is most interfere 
energetic ®.’ ‘Empedocles holds that the sense of odour is jit the 


introduced with and by the respiration actuated from the of it, as it 
lungs; that accordingly, when the respiratory process is ree 
laboured, at such times, owing to its roughness, we do not rie gues 
perceive smells when we inhale, as happens with persons 
suffering from catarrhs *.’ Respiration, on which the intro- 

duction of odour and smelling depends, is a process in which 

the mouth and lungs and also the pores of the skin operate 
alternately * ; smelling being incidental to that part of the 

process in which the mouth and lungs are agents. 


1 Cf. Foster, Text Book of Physiology, § 859, p. 1388. 

2 Theophr. de Sens. § 9; Diels, Vors., p. 177; Karsten, Emped., 
pp. 480-3 dodpyow 8 yiverOa ti dvamvop* 616 Kai padiota dodpaives Oat 
rovrous ois apodpordtn Tov doOparos 7 Kivnows. 

8 Aétius, iv. 17. 2, Diels, Dox., p. 407, Vors., p. 181’ Epmedoxdjjs rais 
dvarvoais Tais amd Tod mvevpovos auverckpiverOa THY dopny’ Otay youy 4 
dvarvo} Bapeia yévnrat, kata Tpaxvtyra (SC. THs dvamvons) pn cvvataOdveo Bas, 
as él tev pevpariCopever. 

* Empedocles illustrated by the filling and emptying of the clepsydra, 
Cf. the verses in Karsten, 275-99, and Burnet’s version, Early Greek 
Philosophy, p. 230. Plato in principle adopts Empedocles’ theory of 
respiration, 77m. 79 A-E. 


Theophras- 
tus criti- 
cizes Em- 
pedocles’ 
principle 
of stmzlia 
simtilibus 
as applied 
to olfactory 
sense. 
Empedo- 
cles 

does not 
explain the 
fact that 
creatures 
smell 
which do 
not respire. 
Some 
absurdities 
would 
follow if 
the theory 
of Empe- 
docles 
were true. 
Respira- 
tion only 
indirectly 
the cause 
of smelling 
—not 
directly, 
as Em- 
pedocles 
thought. 


Odour, 
according 
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§ 4. ‘As regards the other senses, how are we to apply the 
principle “ that like is discerned by like”? ... For it is not 
by sound that we discern sound, nor by odour that we dis- 
cern odour, and so on.... When sound is ringing in the 
ears, when savours are already affecting the taste, when an 
odour is already occupying the olfactory sense—at such 
times the senses each and all are dulled, and the more 
so the greater the quantity of the cognate objects which 
happen to be in their organs?” ‘His (sc. Empedocles’) ex- 
planation of the sense of smelling is absurd. For, in the first 
place, the cause he has assigned for it is not sufficiently 
general (od xowvyjv), since there are some creatures which pos- 
sess the sense of smell, but do not respire at all. Again, it is 
childish to say, as he does, that persons smell most acutely 
who inhale the breath in greatest amount (rods wAciorov 
éntom@pévovs); for respiring is of no avail for this purpose 
if the sense is not in a healthy condition (yi dyvarvovens), or 
is not, so to speak, (dvewypevns twos) open. There are many 
persons who (no matter how much they inhale) are in- 
capacitated (enypGo 6a) for smelling, and have no perception 
whatever of odour. Moreover, those whose (of dvemvoot) 
breathing is distressed, or who are ill (zovodvres), or sleep- 
ing (xaQeddovres), should, on Empedocles’ theory, perceive 
odours more keenly than others, as they inhale most air. 
The contrary, however, is the case. That the act of 
respiration is not directly (xa6’ atré) the cause of smelling, 
but only indirectly (kara ovpBeByxds), is both evident from 
the case of the other animals (i.e. those which do not respire 
yet have this sense), and is further proved by the patho- 
logical states just referred to 2’ 

§ 5. ‘Most odour emanates,’ says Empedocles, ‘from 


’ 1 Theophr. de Sens. § 19 ; Diels, Vors., p. 179 ra d€ mepi ras 
GIMOE aioOjces mas Kpivopey Tp Opole ; - ote yap dhe tov Wdqdor, 
ovT OOM? THY OTpTY OUTE Tois GAXotS TOls Suoyevéow .. . AXoV dé evdvros ev 
oo jf} xvdav ev yevoet al dopis ev dogpnoe kopdrepar macat yivovrat Kat 
padXov da@ dy mrypets dow rdv Spolwr. 

* The above, as also the following, criticism is determined by the 


Aristotelean theory of smelling. Theophr. de Sens. §§ 21-2; Diels 
Vors., p. 179. 
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bodies that are fine in texture and of light weight’ to Em- 
pedocles, 


(Theophr. de Sens. § 9). In reply to this Theophrastus comes by 


denies that light bodies are especially odorous. ‘It is (4réppoa) 
emana- 


not true, either, that the bodies which most affect the sons. 


sense of smell are the light bodies; the truth is that cate 


if we are to smell them, there must be odour in them to criticizes 
begin with; for air and fire are the lightest of all, but yet ee 


do not excite the sense of odour!.’ The objective odour 
comes, according to Empedocles, in the form of dmoppoai 
from the odoriferous bodies. Such is the scent which dogs 
follow. The hound ‘searches with his nostrils for the 
particles from the limbs and bodies of the beasts, and for 
such whiffs of scent from their feet as they leave on the 
tender grass*.’ ‘But, replies Theophrastus, ‘if wasting 
is a consequence of emanation from a substance (and 
Empedocles uses this very fact of the wasting of things 


1 Theophr. de Sens. § 22; Diels, Vors., p. 179. 

“elute ae Cursos. 11, Ouaest, (Vat. 236 Diels, Vors., ps 211: 
Karsten, Emed. p. 253: 

képuata Onpeiwy pedewy puxtnpow épevvov 
(nvevpata 8) bac’ aréderre ody drady mepi rota. 

This is Diels’ reading. He adopts Buttmann’s xépyara for the rép- 
para of Plut. de Curzos., the xéupara of Quaest. Nat.—the inconsistency 
and obscurity of which show the text to be corrupt. By képpara 
Empedocles denotes not ‘ fissa ferarum ungula’ as Lucretius (vide 
infra) seems to render, but the dxéppocac—the material particles which 
are the proximate object of, and which stimulate, the sense of smell. 
This seems better than (a) to read with Karsten réppara Aexéwy = ‘cubilia 
extrema, ultimi ferarum recessus’; or (4), with Sturz, to interpret 
réppara pedéwv as =‘ extremitates membrorum, i. e. ‘pedes,’ i. e. ‘pedum 
vestigia’; or (c) to accept, with Schneider, xéppara as a derivative of 
keiwat (which would be impossible) =‘ cubilia’; or finally (dz) to follow 
Stein (Emped., p. 70) in adopting méApara (Duebn.)=‘the soles of the 
feet,’ or ‘vestigia.’ Plutarch, Quaest. Nat., explains the meaning to be 
that the dogs ras droppoas dvadapBavovow, ds évamodeimer ra Onpia rH UAp. 
Lucretius had the lines before him when he wrote: ‘tum fissa ferarum 
ungula quo tulerit gressum promissa canum vis ducit,’ de Rer, Nat. iv. 
680: which reads as if he translated xéppara (keipw) by ‘7issa ungula.’ 
(nvetpard 6’) is Diels’ supplement of the words quoted from Empedocles 
by Alexander, who denies Empedocles’ theory of odours being amoppoai, 
asserting that neither odour nor colour can be dispersed (StagmacGat) in 
material particles, as Empedocles’ line of reasoning would imply. 


Function 
of smell- 
ing by 

the pores 
and emana- 
tions. 


Smelling, 
like the 
other 
senses, is 
for Demo- 
critus a 
mode of 
touch. Yet 
he does 
not assign 
the atomic 
figures on 
which the 
various 


kinds of 
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as the most general proof of his theory of emanation), 
and if it is true that odours result from such emanation, 
the most odorous substances should perish most quickly. 
But the contrary is the fact, for the most odorous plants are 
more lasting than any others.’ 

§ 6. The dzoppoai of odour find their way into the mépo 
of the olfactory organ. If the dmoppoai are symmetrical 
with the wépou, the sense is stimulated ; if not, no perception 
occurs. 

‘Empedocles lays it down, with regard to all the senses 
alike, that sensation is due to their respective dmoppoat 
fitting into the “pores” of each sense-organ ; whence it is 
that the several senses cannot discern one another’s objects, 
because the pores of the organs, as compared with the 
amoppoat of an object other than their own, are in some 
cases too wide, in other cases too narrow, to admit them ; 
for he asserts that these dzoppoal in the former case pass 
unchecked straight on, without touching the sides of the 
pores; while in the latter case, they cannot find ingress 
at all’? 


Democritus. 


§ 7. Democritus has left us considerable information as 
to his theories respecting sight, hearing, tasting, and touch- 
ing, but what we know of his views on the sense of smell 
can be stated very briefly. 

He reduced it (as he did all the other senses) to a mode 
of touch’, ‘ Why is it that Democritus, while he explained 
the various objective tastes in conformity with the sense of 
taste, omitted to explain objective odours and colours in 
conformity with their subjective senses? He ought, if con- 
sistent, to have explained these sensibles too by his theory 


1 2 ‘ipx = 
Theophr. de Sens. § 7; Diels, Vors., p. 176 'Eymedoxdjjs dé 
‘ £ ~ ¢ ‘ 3 ’ hod 
mept Gracy ouoiws éyet kal not tO evappdrrey eis rods mépous Tos 
ye ale Aacon ones , 6 Aaes , ’ ¢ a x 
exaortns alaOaverdar' Sid kai ov divacba ra GdAndov Kpivewy, dre TOY pev 
(sc. aia Ojuewv=aicOnrnpior) edipitepoi ras, ray 8é orevorepot TvyxXavovew 
€ , ‘ ca . . 
ol mépot mpos TO aigOnrdy, ws Ta pev OdX drtdpeva dtevtoveiv (= ‘ pristinum 
in permeando impetum servare,’ Diels, Dox., p. 500, 22 n.), ra & ddws 
civeAOewv od Svvacba, 


* Arist. de Sens. iv. 442% 29; Mullach, Democr., p. 405, 
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of “figures” 1,’ Theophrastus tells us that in his theories odour de- 
respecting smelling, touching, and tasting, Democritus emt 


‘resembled most other philosophers *.’ For him, as for most beet é 
eory 0 


of the other gvovoddyor, all the several senses were ulti- odour at 


mately modifications of the sense of touch. So with the 2!) except 
by stating 


objects of these senses: they too were but variations of that it is 


the tangible, their qualitative distinctness being merely eras 


subjective—due to gavracia*. Having explained in detail emanating 
the various sensations and objects of tasting, he probably invade 
thought that those of smelling—closely related as they are to estes 
those of tasting—could be easily explained on the analogy thenostrils. 
of these, as deducible from the figures of the atoms which 

caused them. However this may be, ‘he neglected to add 

a definite account of odour; all he tells us respecting it is 

that the finer matter, passing by emanation from the heavy, 
produces odour. What the particular natures of the agent 

and patient in this sensory operation are he did not go on 

to inform us, though this was the main point *.’ 


Anaxagoras. 


§ 8. ‘Anaxagoras asserts that we exercise the sense of Function 
: : ° : rice & and organ 
smell in connexion with the respiratory process ®’ ‘ Large ofsmelling. 


animals (according to Anaxagoras) hear loud sounds, and at cane er 3) 
connecte 


great distances ... small animals low sounds and those close with in- 
by. And it is likewise as regards the sense of smell; for air balation. 


1 Theophr. de Odor. § 64; Diels, Vors., p. 390 ri 89 more Anpd- 
Kptros Tovs pev xupovs mpos THy yedowy arrodidwor, Tas 8° dopas Kal ras xpdas 
OvxX dpolws mpds Tas Uroxetpevas alcOjnoeas ; eer yap ex TY TXNMATOP. 

2 Theophr. de Sens. § 57 mepi pév dews kal axons otras arodidwot, tas 
8€ dddas aicOjoeis cxEddv Spoiws Trove Tois mAEloToLS. 

3 Cf. Theophr. de Sens. § 63 rav 8€ ddrdov aicbyray ovderds elvar pio, 
GAG ravra abn ris aicOjoews aAdowtovpéerns, €§ hs yiverOa rHhv pavraciar. 

4 Theophr. de Sens. § 82; Diels, Vors., p. 396; Dox., p. 524 mepi dé 
dopis mpocahopitew mapixev mAjy roTodTOV, Ort TO emTOv amoppéov amd Tey 
Bapéov rrovet thy ddpnv' motov dé re tv piow by bmd tivos macxet, ovKére 
mpooeOnkev, Onep tows hv kuptwratov. Of ddpuyv Diels (Dox. |.c.) says 
*servavi ut Democriteum.’ For the Epicurean and probably Demo- 
critean theory of smelling, cf. further, Lucret. iv. 673-86 with Giussani’s 
notes. 

5 Theophr. de Sens. § 28; Diels, Vors., p. 323 aoavrws de kai de- 
ppaiverOa ... dua ti dvarvon. 


Large 
animals 
compared 
with small 
as regards 
olfactory 
power. 
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when thin (he says) is more odorous, since in proportion as 
it is heated and rarefied its odorousness is increased. A 
large animal, as it respires, while inhaling the rare air 
inhales the dense also, but the small animal draws in 
the rare air by itself; wherefore large animals are more 
perfect in this form of sense. For odour is more pro- 
nounced (w@AAov efvac) when near than when far off, on 
account of its greater density (in the former case), and 
its being weakened by dispersion (in the latter case). He 
states that as a rule large animals are insensible to the 
finer sort of odour, while small animals fail to perceive 
the denser kind}.’ According to Theophrastus, Anaxagoras 
held that the larger animals had a more perfect sense of 
odour, as well as of other sensibles, than small animals 
possess. The general reason for this is that, while the 
former inhale both the dense and the rare, the latter inhale 
the rare alone. On this Theophrastus observes that ‘it 
exposes Anaxagoras to a peculiar difficulty. Anaxagoras 
asserts that the rare air is the more odorous, yet that a more 


? Theophr. de Sens. § 30; Diels, Vors., p. 323, Dox., pp. 507-8 kat 
eri tis ooppnoews dpoiws’ dew pev yap waddov Tov AeTTOv aépa, Oeppat- 
VOpEvoY pev yap Kal pavovpevoy dev. *Avamvéov b€ TO pev pweya (Gov Gua 
T@ pave kat Tov muKvoy EAketv, TO SE pukpoyv avrov Tov pavdv’ S10 Kal Ta peydha 
HaAXov aicOaverOa, Kal yap thy dopiy éyyds (SC. ovcay) eivat paddor 7 
méppo dia 76 muKvotépay eivat, cxedavvuperny dé dobevR. oyeddv d€ ds eimety 
ovk aig@dver Oa Ta pev peydda ris Aewris [épos], Ta Se pupa THS TuKVIS. 
I have thought it better to read, according to Diels’ former suggestions 
Dox., p. 507, 33 N., tov mukvov for +d 7., and avrov rov pavédy for avd roy p. 
Though 16 muxvdv (=rév ruxy. dépa) would serve, yet adrd rov pw. certainly 
perverts or ignores the reasoning. Also with Diels, Dox., p. 508, 4n., 
I reject dépos (after ris Aenrys) as a ‘glossema,’ and understand 
dopjs with the adjectives Aenrjs and muxvjs. In his Vorsokratiker 
he does not give effect to all these suggestions, printing rov 
muxvov indeed, but keeping the airé, and printing rfs Aewrfs dépos in 
open type, as if to mark a quotation, and to assume that Anaxagoras 
made ayjp feminine. But the ris tuys is not so printed by Diels, nor 
is it likely that Theophrastus would have thus once retained the 
Homeric and Hesiodic gender of this word, even if we assume Anaxa- 
goras to have used it in the passage of which Theophrastus was here 
thinking. Besides éAxew is the verb used of taking in the mere anp both 
just above, and later, Th. § 35 ad fin. (Gov poavoy €Axer): while aic@dve- 
aGa seems properly to require dopy, as object of the sense of smell. 
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acute sense of smell is possessed by the animals which 
inhale the dense air than by those which inhale the rare!) 
We can, however, find at least a partial solution in the 
fact that while the smaller animals are confined to inhaling 
the rare air, the larger inhale both the rare and the dense. 
But a difficulty remains. In the next sentence, we read, 
as a further reason for the superiority in this respect of the 
larger animals, that odour is more pronounced (u@AdAov 
elvat) when close at hand than when at a distance, on 
account of its being more condensed when near, and be- 
coming weakened through dispersion when at a distance; 
and that the smaller animals are defective in their per- 
ception of the more condensed form of odour, while the 
larger fail in that of the rarer form. How these are 
reasons for the proposition that the larger animals padAov 
aic@dveada:—have the more perfect sense of smell—is not 
easy to understand. We may, however, suppose that the 
larger animals receive into their larger olfactory organ 
a greater quantity of the enfeebled odour from a distant 
object, and thus perceive it, while the smaller, receiving 
only a small quantity, fail to notice it. But there seems to 
be an incoherency in the argument, arising from confusion 
and interchange between azr (rare or dense) as object of 
smelling, and odour proper, with air merely as its vehicle. 
That Theophrastus was perplexed by the argument is plain 
from what he says of it in connexion with the other senses 
(cf. supra ‘HEARING, Anaxagoras,§11). Theophrastus finds 
in the position thus taken up by Anaxagoras a resemblance 
to that of Empedocles, who held that perception is effected 
by means of emanations fitting into the pores of the sensory 
organs. ‘Anaxagoras in explaining the superior sense- 
perception of the larger animals by a proportionateness 
between the objects which they perceive and their larger 
organs of sense, seems to adopt the view of Empedocles ; 


1 Theophr. de Sens. § 35 ; Diels, Dox., p. 509.1 mrjy emi ris dadpyocos 
idtov (i.e. affecting Anaxagoras peculiarly as compared with Empedocles) 
oupBaiver dvoxepés’ OCerv pev yap pyot Tov Aemrov aépa paddAov, dappaiver bat 
d¢ dxpiBéarepov Soa rov muKvoy f Tov pavdy Exel. 
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for he represents sense-perception as due to a fitting of 
something into the pores?.’ It is possible that Anaxagoras 
merely meant that the larger animals with their larger 
organs receive a larger amount of stimulus: not that they 
perceive fixe distinctions, auditory or olfactory, better than 
small animals do. Their superiority of sense to the latter 
would thus be only a qualified superiority, having its 
drawbacks as we have suggested. Theophrastus may have 
misunderstood, and then misstated, the intention and effect 
of his comparison between larger and smaller animals. 


Diogenes of Apollonia. 
Organand § 9. ‘Diogenes held that the sense of smell is effected by 


ti : ° ere . 
Pace the air around the brain, for this is compact and symmetrical 


ing. tie with odour. The brain itself is porous, and its veins are 
Troun e 


brain fine, but the air around it, in creatures in which its diathesis 


should be is unsymmetrical, does not mix with odours; since if a 
symmetri- 


cal with person were assumed to have the temperament of the air 
eians within him symmetrical with the temperament of these, 


mnene of he would certainly also have the sensation of them 2.’ 
oHactory 


passages, ‘Smelling is most acute in those creatures that have 


Man’s _ least air in the head, for it (the air) then most quickly 
inferiority 


tocertain blends (with the odoriferous stimulus). Moreover, if 
isis one draws in the odour through a smaller and narrower 


1 Theophr. de Sens. § 35 ; Diels, Dox., p. 509. 12 ro 8€ mpos ra peyeOn 
THY Tvpperplav drrodiddvat ry aiaOnrar Corer Spoiws héyerv "EpreSokdet” TO 
yap evapporrety tots mépots mrotet THY aio Ono. 

? Theophr. de Sens. § 39. I give the text suggested by Diels, Vors., 
P- 344 Hy per Bodpnow rd mepl roy eyxéepadrov dépi’ Todlrov ‘yap 
@Opovy eivat kal ovpperpov rH dopi? tov yap éyxépadoy adrdv pavdy kai (ra) 
PrcBia Aerra, Tov 8’ ev ols dv 7) SidOecrs dovpperpos 7 od pelyyvoOat Tais 
dopais’ as el tis ein TH Kpaoer cbpperpos, Sprov ds alcOavduevov dv. The 
suggestion formerly made by Diels (Dox., p. 510, 16n.) to read (ra) 
PreBia Aerrd, faaoy dé ois, comparing Arist, de Sens. 458° 7—14 hewrérns 
kat 7) oTevdtns tev mepl Tov éeyxépadror preBSv—gave at all events the 
required sense, so far asit went ; but the difficult xalod remained. The 
MSS. demrérarov & ev ofs  Suddears dovpperpos, kal od pelyyvcda cannot 
stand. Diogenes could not have said that the air or the brain is 
Aerrdrarov in those whose sense of smell is defective, for according to 
him the greater the thinness of the air in the brain, and the greater the 
fineness of its ducts, the more excellent is the faculty of smelling. 
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passage (he smells more acutely), for thus it is more animals in 
quickly discerned. Wherefore in some of the other ae fa 
animals the sense of smell is more perfect than in man. 

Not but that man, too, if the given odour were sym- 
metrical, so as to blend duly, with the (intra-organic) air, 

would have this faculty in its highest perfection?.’ In 
Diogenes, all the elements which were mixed to form 

man’s body, and all elements whatever, are reducible to 
ajp—the one substance from which all phenomenal sub- 

stances are differentiated. 

Of the physical nature of dou Diogenes has left no 
account that survives. The medium by which it was 
conveyed from the odoriferous object to the olfactory organ 
was, of course, air. 


Plato. 


§ to. ‘With regard to smelling, tasting, and touching, Plato does 


y notattempt 
as sensory functions, Plato (says Theophrastus) has told us aetna’ 


nothing whatever, nor even whether there are any other tion of the 
senses besides these (i.e. the five), but he bestows particular yee tine. 
care on his theory of the odjects of the various senses.’ a regards 
= 5 > s an, 
While he developed psychological as well as physical theories je oe 


of seeing and hearing, his theories of the other senses, being assumes it 


3 : f 2 to be the 
confined to their objects, are mainly if not wholly physical. nostrils. 
To turn to Plato himself. octal 

‘As regards the faculty of the nostrils, no classification asia of 
lvision 


1 Theophr. de Sens. § 41; Diels, Vors., p. 344, Dox. pp. 510-11 
éodpyow pev ovv d€uradrny ois éhaxtaros anp év tH Kepady’ Taxtora yap 
petyvvcOa’ Kal mpos rovTos eav édAkyn 61a paxporépov (ysKporépov? Diels) 
kat orevwrépou’ Oarrov yap ovTw kpiverOar’ didrrep Eta Tov (ow daopparti- 
KoTepa Tov avOpwrear eiva’ ov pny aGAdAd, ovpmeérpov ye ovens THs dopHs TO 
dépe mpds tiv Kpaow, padiota dy alcbdvecOa tov dvOpwrov, Diels’ sugges- 
tion pixporépov is supported by the sense. Perhaps paxporépov was 
a correction of some one who remembered what Aristotle says (de Gen. 
An. v. 2. 781» 10) about the more acute sense of distant sounds and 
odours being connected with longer tubes inwards from the orifices of 
the ear and nose. 

2 Theophr. de Sens. § 6; Diels, Dox., p. 500 mepi dé dodppnoeas Kat 
yedoews kai apis Shas ovdev eipnxev, ov5’ ef mapa ravras Gddat twWés eiowy, 
GANA pGAAov axptBoroyeirat wept Tay alaOnrav. Cf. ibid. supra od phy 
cipyké ye mept dmagay adda pdvov rept dons Kat dews, 
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into genera of its objects can be made (cldy wey od« gu)". For smells 


ig ia are of a half-formed nature ? (r6 rév dopey Tay juryevés), and 


elements no class of figure has the adaptation requisite for producing 
eee any smell °, but our veins in this part are formed too narrow 


xamvés or for earth and water, and too wide for fire and air: for which 
éplyr : j 
ive water. Cause NO One ever perceived any smell of these bodies ; but 


pessie smells arise from substances which are being either liquefied 
in * 

orair or decomposed, or dissolved, or evaporated*. For when 
passing 


Peto water, Water is changing into air and air into water, odours arise 


gee be- in the intermediate condition; and all odours are vapour 
ong to an 


inter- or mist, mist being the conversion of air into water, and 


mediate apour the conversion of water into air®; whence all smells 
condition 


ofthese are subtler than water, and coarser than air. This is 
cements. proved when any obstacle is placed before the passages 


finer than of respiration, and then one forcibly inhales the air; for 
water, 


coarser then no smell filters through with it, but the air bereft 


ae of all scent alone follows the inhalation. For this reason 


kinds of — the complex varieties of odour are unnamed, and are 
odour, the | : : x) 
plead ranked in classes neither numerous nor yet simple®; only 


nase two conspicuous kinds are in fact here distinguished, 
pleasant. ; 


Physiologi- Peasant and unpleasant. The latter roughens and irritates 
cal cause 


oa all the cavity of the body that is between the head and the 
distinction. navel; the former soothes this same region and restores it 
with contentment to its own natural condition 7.’ 


1 ‘Distinctions of kinds of smell are here denied because smell 
always has to do with an incomplete and undetermined Becoming, and 


because it belongs, as is said in what follows, only to a transient moment,’ 
Zeller 2latapn 27.5 newer 


2 Cf. Aristotle, zzfra § 13. 
’ Mr. Archer-Hind, whose translation I give, observes on this: 


‘That is, odour does not possess the structure of any of the four—/ire, 
air, water, and earth.’ 


* Boexouevav f onmopéver fh thkopevor f Ovpuwpéever. 

° clot 5€ dopat Edwmaca Kamvos } dpiydn’ Tovrwy dé rd pev €& dépos eis 
DdSep lov dutyAn, To dé €& BSaros es dépa xamvds. Cf. Arist. Meteor. 
346” 32 ; de Sens. 443% 26-30, 

* ovk €k modddy odd’ dmdav cldav Bra. ‘Smells are not dma be- 
cause they do not proceed from any definite single substance, nor 
moka, because we can only classify them as agreeable or the reverse.’ 
Archer-Hind, ad loc. 


7 Plato, 77m. 66 D-67 A (Archer-Hind’s translation). For Aristotle’s 
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§ 11. Plato’s theory that smells cannot be classified is Aristotle’s 
controverted by Aristotle, but ineffectually. The theory te et 
itself is confirmed by modern psychologists and physio- statement 
logists. ‘Though we may recognize certain odours as more EEN 
like to each other than to other odours, or can even make classified. 
a rough classification of odours, we cannot, as we can in the tae affect 
case of visual colour sensations, reduce our multifarious P/ato’s, 
olfactory sensations to a smaller number of primary sensa- shiek toe 
tions mixed in various proportions. Nor have we at present egies 
any satisfactory guide to connect the characters of an physiology 
olfactory sensation with the chemical constitution of the es 
body giving rise to it!’ For a similar judgment from 
the psychologist’s point of view cf. Wundt, Human and 
Animal Psychology (E. Tr.), p. 65. 

According to Plato, then, with whom Aristotle here 
agrees, each of the four elements fer se is inodorous?. 
Theophrastus re-states the matter thus. ‘Plato holds that 
odours cannot be classified into species, but differ only as 
they are painful or pleasant. Odour is, he says, a thing more 
subtle than water, but more gross than air. A proof of this 
is that when persons inhale the breath through some obstacle 
it enters without odour. Wherefore it is like vapour or mist 
from bodies, but invisible. Vapour is the result of a change 
from water into air, but mist of one from air into water °.’ 

§ 12. The pleasures arising from sweet odours are Pleasures 
reckoned by Plato among the purer kinds of pleasure. Rope 
‘Those things which suffer a gradual withdrawing and one 
emptying, but have their replenishment sudden and on nee vale: 
a large scale, are insensible to the emptying, but sensible ee 


of the replenishment; so that while they cause no pain touch and 
to the mortal part of the soul, they produce very intense mene: 


pleasure. This is to be observed in the case of sweet pees 
. as the 
smells ‘4.’ In the Republic, Plato tells us that the pleasures jatter are, 


criticism of the theory that no classification of odours is possible 
cf. § 23 infra, Arist. de Sens. v. 443” 17 seqq. 

1 Foster, Zext Book of Physiology, § 860, p. 1389. 

2 Cf. Arist. de Sens. v. 443% 10 td re yap orotxeia doopa olov mip ap 
vdap yi. 5 Theophr. de Sens. § 85 ; Diels, Dox., p. 525. 

4 Tim. 65 A (Archer-Hind’s trans.). 
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norfol- of smell are not merely negative, i.e. depending on the 
a by removal of a pain; nor are they followed by any pain. 
sovalu. They are instances, therefore, of xaOapat 1doval—pure 
ee :. pleasures ?. 


those of In the Philebus also he grants that there are true 
colour and rae 
sound. pleasures arising from the sense of smell. They depend 


on wants which are not felt as wants, or as painful, while 
the supply of them is felt, and felt as pleasurable”. These 
pleasures are, however, of a less exalted kind than those of 
colours and sounds. 

Aristotle. 


Difficulty § 13. Aristotle recognizes the difficulty of treating satis- 
ead factorily of the sense of smell, its objects and their 


seed classification, and accounts for it by the fact, as he states 
Inferiority it, that this sense is in man comparatively imperfect. 
as ‘Savours as a class display their natures more clearly to us 
man. All than odours, the cause of this being that the olfactory sense 


sensations 2: cuts : 
cfodour Of Man is inferior in acuteness to that of the lower animals, 


areforman and that this, compared even with man’s other senses, is 
mix 
with plea- the least perfect of all. Man’s sense of touch, on the con- 


sure or trary, excels that of all other animals in fineness, and taste 
Wedis- is a form of touch®’ ‘It is less easy to form definite 


Jeeta conceptions on the subject of odour—the object of the 


Sah sense of smell—than on the subjects hitherto dealt with 
as Dard- . ° ° ° ° M 
eyed crea- Seeing, hearing, and their objects. It is not as clear what 


Jobe the physical nature of odour is as what the natures of 


whichto COlour and sound are. The ground of this is, that our 


them are : Ae Z 2 : 
eae olfactory sense is not exact in its perceptions, but inferior 


Ae of to that of many other animals. Mankind have but an 
e pre- ° : 
sence of imperfect sense of smell; they perceive none of the objects 


sag 3 of this sense, except in connexion with their pleasurable- 


contrary. mess or unpleasantness, which at once betrays the imper- 


1 Ref. 584 B-C él “Gédets evyojoat ras mepi ras dopas nSovds* adrat yap od 
mpohuarndévre efaihns apnxavot rd péyebos yiyvovrat, ravoedpeval tre AUmny 
obdepiay karaheirovow, Mn dpa mretOdpeba Kabapav Adoviv elvar rhs AUS 
aradXaynv. 

> Phil. 51 B dca ras évdeias dvacOnrous Exovra Kai Gdvrous Tas TAnpo= 
gets aicOnras kal ndeias kabapas AuTov rapadidwow. 


* Cf. supra $9; de Sens. iv. 440” 30-4419 3. 
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fection of our olfactory organ. The case of hard-eyed 
animals, with regard to seeing colours, resembles that of 
man in relation to odours: the distinctive qualities of 
colours are not apparent to them except as indicating the 
presence or absence of something terrifying. With the 
same vagueness one may suppose that human beings 
perceive odours. The sense of smell appears analogous 
to that of taste, and the various kinds of odours to those 
of tastes; and yet our sense of taste is more perfect, 
which appears due to its being a mode of touch—the 
sense in which man is superior to all other animals 1.’ 
§ 14. There is a sensible analogy between smells and Sensible 


tastes. ‘Smells are, like tastes, distinguished as sweet and n21°8y 


bitter. In some objects, however, the smell is analogous se and 
to the taste; in them, for example, both taste and smell marked by 


are sweet. In others the taste and the smell are of opposite erred) 
sorts. Odours, as well as tastes, are likewise distinguished It is oS 
as pungent (Spiyeta), harsh (avornpal), acid (d£eta), and ‘4% that 


odours 


succulent (Aimapat). But since odours are not as clearly meaty pit 
° : . ° analo: = 
discernible as tastes, it is from the latter that odour has mG be 


derived these distinguishing names, in virtue of the sensible Prete 
resemblance between the things. For example, the smell physica? 


: : . +1. analogy 
of saffron is sweet, and so is the smell of honey; while, 7) =) 


that of thyme and such things is pungent, and so on in sels and 
astes 1n 
like cases” But the analogy of smells to tastes must virtue of 


not be pressed too far. Many things have an agreeable the com-_ 
- , mon origin 
odour, yet a most disagreeable taste, and conversely *. of their 


‘From the physical analogy between the object of smell ei 


and that of taste, there should be an analogy between their se 
. . . . yi 
effects on sense. This is certainly the case with some between 


odours and tastes. There are odours called pungent, sweet, bib ge ie 
harsh, sour (orpvpvat), and succulent, and one might speak hana, and 
of fetid smells as analogous to di¢ter tastes ; wherefore the tae 
former make inhalation as offensive as the latter make the other. 


swallowing *.’ The sense of smell occupies a place midway 


1 Arist. de An. ii. 9. 421% 7-20. 2 Arist. 1. c. 421% 26-421 3. 
3 421° 27 adda Ta pev Exovot... Ta S€ TovvayTior. 
* De Sens. v. 4436-12. For the above analogies see also § 19 zn/ra. 


BEARE 1 
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between the two senses which are modes of touch (i.e. 
7} and ye6ors), and the other two which perceive through 
an external medium?. 
Organ of § 15. The organ of smelling is (as Aristotle thinks, 
smelling contrary to the opinion of previous psychologists, who held 


in animals ‘ pay: . F _ 
generally. it to be of fire) constituted of air in animals which respire, of 


shy nds water in the case of aquatic animals. In the former class 
Peoee it is, perhaps, furnished with a mua, or cover, analogous 
n non- 


respiring to the lid which covers the eye (see zzfra § 18, p. 151). 
animals. The veins or pores of this covering must be opened by 
the breath inhaled, before smelling can take place®. This 
explains why it is that we perceive odour only when 
inhaling, not when exhaling or holding the breath, and 
that under water we cannot smell, since inhalation is 
there impossible. Aquatic animals can smell under water 
just because probably they are without this covering 
of the organ of smell (vzde infra, § 18). ‘The organs of 
smell are placed with good reason between the eyes. For 
as the body consists of two parts, a right half and a left, 
so also each organ of sense is double.’ This is not so 
obvious in the cases of taste and touch as in the senses 
of hearing, seeing, and smelling. ‘There are two nostrils, 
though these are combined together. Were they other- 
wise disposed, and separated from each other as are the 
ears, neither they nor the nose in which they are placed 
would be able to perform their office. For in such animals 
as have nostrils olfaction is effected by means of inhala- 
tion, and the organ of inhalation is placed in front, and 
in the middle line. This is the reason why nature has 
brought the two nostrils together, and placed them as the 
central of the three sense-organs, setting them, as it were, 
on either side of a single line, in a direction parallel to the 
inhalatory motion ®.’ ‘In the generality of quadrupeds and 
viviparous animals there is no great variety in the forms 
of the organ of smell.... In no animal is this so peculiar 
* 445% 5-8. 
> De An. ii. 9. 421° 14 seqq.; de Sens. v. 444> 22 seqq. 


* Arist. de Part, An. ii, 10. 656% 31-657 11 (Dr. Ogle’s Transl. with 
a few changes), 
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as in the elephant, where it attains an extraordinary size 
and strength, for the elephant uses its nostril as a hand.... 
Just as divers are sometimes provided with instruments for 
respiration, through which they can draw air from above 
the water, and thus may remain for a long while under the 
sea, so also have elephants been furnished by nature with 
their lengthened nostril ; and when they have to traverse 
the water, they lift this up above the surface, and breathe 
through it. ...A nostril is given to the elephant for respira- 
tion as to every animal that has a lung, and its proboscis is 
its nostril....In birds and serpents there is nothing which 
can be called a nostril, except from a functional point of 
view. ... A bird, at any rate, has nothing which can be 
properly called a nose. In its beak, however, are olfactory 
passages, but no nostrils... . As for those animals that 
have no respiration, it has been already explained why 
it is that they are without nostrils, and perceive odours 
either through gz//s, or through a dlow-hole, or, if they are 
insects, by the Aypozoma ; and how their power of smelling 
depends, like their motions, upon the innate spirit of their 
bodies which in all of them is implanted by nature and not 
introduced from without?.’ ‘Another part of the face is 
the nose, which forms the passage for the breath... . 
Through this part is performed respiration. It is, indeed, 
possible to live without breathing through the nose, but 
through this alone smelling, i.e. the sense by which we 
perceive odour, is effected. Its parts—for it is bipartite— 
are the septum, which is of cartilage, and an empty duct 
on either side of this.’ ‘Nature, as it were en passant, 
employs the respiratory process, in the case of certain 
animals, for the purpose of the sense of smelling. Hence, 
almost all animals have the sense of smell, though all have 
not the same sort of olfactory organ %,’ 
§ 16. The sense of smelling operates through a medium— Medium of 
smelling : 


1 Arist. de Part. An. ii. 16. 658” 27-659 19 (Dr. Ogle). 
2 Arist. Hist. An. i. 11. 492” 5-17. 
5 Arist. de Respir. 7. 473° 23-7 ; cf. de Sens. v. 444% 25-8 for similar 
words, 
L2 
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air or air or water}, Aquatic animals appear to have a sense of 


ee odour. This sense is possessed alike by sanguineous and 


medium of by bloodless animals, and generally by all which live in the 


orceees air (ra év dépt); for some of the last come from great dis- 
crores: tances directly to their food when they have got the scent 
pel of it?. What the organ of smelling (or hearing) is in the 


Receree case of fishes and other animals that live beneath the water 


‘ dia- is not known*. But the medium is in general the same 

phanous” as that of seeing, viz. the diaphanous : only it is not gua 

La diaphanous that it serves as medium of smelling, but (§ 19 
ot nhow- 


ever gua fra) qua having the power of washing or rinsing its native 
diapha- quality out of the sapid dryness (p. 152, n. 1). How the 


nous is this zi 
a medium medium acts, or how odour is conveyed through or by it 


eae from the odorous object to the organ, had been considered 


capable of before Aristotle’s time. Older writers took the essential 
ee constituent of the organ of smelling to be fire*, and regarded 


ae op Odour itself as a fumid exhalation (xamvedns dvabvulacis) 
the sagid consisting (according to Aristotle) of the elements earth 


ary. For- Sear eT; ’ : 6 oy = 
mer writers 29d air®. ‘Indeed,’ says Aristotle, ‘all are inclined to this 


* 419% 32, 443% 2, 419% 35, 421 9-11, 533° 4, 444° 21. 

* 421> 12, ‘The old hypothesis that vultures find their prey by the 
aid of this sense (smell) has been abundantly disproved.’ Romanes, 
Mental Evolution in Animals, p. 92. 

5 444> 15, 656% 36. * 438> 20-22. 

5 443° 21 seqq. In de Sens. ii. 438” 20-25 Aristotle himself appears 
to adopt these very views of the organ and object of smelling. 
Baumker, however, with whom Zeller (4vris¢. ii. 63 n., E. Tr.) agrees, 
on the strength of the reading ef before dei, asserts (Arist. of. cit. 
p- 31) that Aristotle there speaks not from his own but from an alien 
point of view with which he does not agree. Kampe, Erkenntntss- 
theorie des Arist., p. 77, accepts the statements of de Sens. ii as 
containing Aristotle’s own opinions, notwithstanding the inconsisten- 
cies which thus emerge. The health-theory of écu, propounded in 
de Sens. v (where the statements of ch. ii that dopy is xamvddns 
dvabupiacts is energetically contradicted) requires this very assumption 
of don being é« mupés ; for the wholesome effect of écuy on the brain 
is derived from the heat of the former. Cf. 444> 1 ovpperpos yap 
abray (sc. rav dopadv) 7 Oepudrns, and also 444% 22-4 9 yap THs dopis 
Svvayis Oeppr thy prov. Though dip is hot and moist, I cannot think 
that it is to air and not fire that the heating effect of dcp is intended 
to be ascribed in these passages. How the inconsistency is to be 
explained is another matter. See infra, § 22. 
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exhalation-theory.’ It furnished them with the analogy had made 
which they sought for to explain the transmission of the ou 
odorous particles through the medium. Heraclitus implied ment of 


his acceptance of it when he asserted that ‘if all existing re 


things were reduced to “smoke”? (i.e. the above fumid to be fire, 
exhalation) the nose would be the organ which would Eee 


perceive or discern all things.’ Aristotle (de Sens. v) be humid, 
or famid, 


though he regards odour as naturally ‘hot, rejects this evapora- 
theory of its being xamveédys dvabvplacts, for other reasons Sali oe 


but particularly because (a) since fumid exhalation does not held the 
occur under water, it leaves inexplicable the fact that fishes ee - 


have the olfactory sense; and because (4) this theory is odour. 
Conditions 


analogous to, and must stand or fall with, the theory of of perfec- 
emanations, which he has already declared to be untenable. Seca 
All that has been urged against the theory of dzoppoaé sense, (2) 


: . . distant 
in relation to the other senses, may be used in argument percenon, 


against it in relation to the sense of smell. Aristotle () nice 
probably intends here to confute Plato, who regarded all a eee 


odour as either xazvds or dulxdn?. Perfection of the sense bac pie 


of smelling, as of the senses of seeing and hearing, involves having 
two things, viz. (2) perception of its object at a long ome 


distance ; and (4) nice discrimination of differences of See 
quality in the object. The latter element of perfection oer The 


depends on the purity of the organ, and the freedom from ee on 
alien matter of the membrane which covers it. The former of cn 
element depends on the length of the passages in the organ eae 
which convey the external stimulus inwards to the ‘ point of Depen- 
sense.” These rules of perfection hold alike, indeed, for the  preena 
three organs which have external media, viz. those of seeing, function 
hearing,and smelling®. Weare led to infer that the operation Cae 
of smelling is ultimately effected by the ovppuroy mvedpua, or He. 
connatural spirit, with which the olfactory channel is filled. 
This spirit conveys the doy, or stimulus of dogpnois, to the 
blood vessels around the brain, and thence to the heart. 
The case is analogous with that of hearing *. 

1 xarvés. It must be remembered that by words like this and djp the 
Greeks denoted what we, after van Helmont, speak ofas ‘gases.’ The word 
‘air’ did duty for the idea of ‘gas’ in English until about 100 years ago. 

2 Cf. § 10 supra. § 7818 17-29. * 744° 3 seqq. 
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§ 17. In mankind and other creatures which have lungs 
and respire, the power of smelling is suspended while the 
breath is held or exhaled? Only while inhaling can 
a person smell, as may be ascertained by experiment 4 
‘Since bloodless animals do not respire, and yet possess 
olfactory sense, some one may doubt whether it is really 
this sense which they possess, and not some other over and 
above the common five senses. To this we reply that, 
if what at such times they perceive is odour, it cannot be 
that they perceive it by any other than the olfactory sense; 
for the sense which discerns odour, pleasant or unpleasant, 
is the olfactory sense and nothing else.’ ‘That creatures 
which do not respire possess this sense is evident. Fishes 
and all insects have, thanks to the species of odour cor- 
related to nutrition (vide infra § 23), a keen sense of their 
proper food from even a very great distance; e.g. bees 
as regards honey, and also ants, of the small kind called 
xvines. Among marine animals, too, the purple-fish and 
many other similar creatures have an acute perception 
of their food by its odour*.’ ‘Further, they are dele- 
teriously affected by strong odours of the kind by which 
human beings are injured, e.g. those of bétumen, brimstone, 
&c. These animals, therefore, must possess the sense of 
smell even without the faculty of respiration 5.’ 

§ 18. ‘It is not so easy to be confident as to the organ by 


1 421» 18 dda 7d dvev rod dvamrveiy ph) alcOdvecOa tdiov emi ray 
avOpoanev. This sentence is, as Hayduck (Observationes criticae in 
Arist.; Greifswald 1873) pronounces, corrupt: it states what is both 
false Jer se and contradictory of 419> 1-2 6 me dvOpwrmos Kat Tov meCdv 
60a dvanvel advvata dopacba pr dvarvéovra: as also of 444> 16-24 and 
473* 15-27. He also finds dvOpérev in 421» 18 wrongly opposed to 
mdvrwv (aicOytér) just before. He therefore reads (instead of dvOpamav) 
oopparray, thus getting rid of an extraordinary proposition, and making 
perfect sense. 

* De An. ii. 9. 421 13-19. While the breath is being held or 
exhaled no odorotis object can be smelled—not even if placed within 
the nose on the very nostril. But (adds Aristotle) contact between 
object and organ defeats perception in the cases of all the mediated 
senses. ® 42> 19-23: cf. 444> 19-21. 

* 444° 7-15. ® 421? 23-6. 
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which they smell. Though they have the olfactory sense, the organ 
the organ of this sense in them cannot be like that in man et ee 
and creatures which respire. In the latter, this organ, as creatures. 


compared with the analogous organs in the other creatures, ere 


seems to differ from them much as man’s eyes differ from rage 
: fs ._ be lifte 
those of hard-eyed animals. The eyes of man have, in their for vision. 


lids, a kind of shelter or envelope, whence a person cannot oe 
e o2-2 . . c 
see without first raising and removing the eyelids. But organ ae 
: : . ’ h 
hard-eyed creatures are without anything of this sort ; they oO of lid, 
see at once whatever presents itself to them in the diapha- while that 


: see : f non- 
nous medium of vision.’ ‘ They do not need, besides eyes, peapiting 


an eye-opening apparatus, but see directly, once there is peek 
: - 1s W1thou 
anything to be seen*. ‘In the selfsame way in the non- it. Re- 


respiring animals the olfactory organ seems to stand SPiration 
¥ - % ~ is only con- 
uncovered, like the eye in the case described; while in tingently, 


creatures which respire this organ seems to have upon it ede 


a sort of lid (Gua) or curtain (émuxdAvyua), which the breath of Some 
inhaled lifts off and removes, the veins and pores being then pmelling 


dilated ; hence they can smell only when inhaling. In im certain 
creatures which do not respire, this lid may be regarded as 
permanently removed *.’ ‘The reason why animals which 
respire cannot smell under water is now manifest. To smell 
they should inhale air, and for them to do this under water 
would be impossible *.’ The connexion, therefore, between 
the sense of smell and respiration is not, as Empedocles 
thought, necessary, but merely contingent (§ 15 supra). 

§ 19. Physically regarded, odour consists of the Dry, just Object of 
as taste consists of the Moist, and as the object of smell Cane 


is actually, such is the organ potentially®, As, therefore, Khe 
there is a sensible analogy between tastes and smells, LO : 


there is a physical analogy also, resting on their origin pe higs i 
. ° . odour an 
respectively. ‘Our physical conception of odours must be taste, so 


; ; +o4 regarded. 
analogous to that of savours, inasmuch as the sapid moist Peart. 


(see note 1, p. 152) effects, in water and air alike, in the cold on 


sphere of another sense, what the (nutrient) dry effects in pads : 
1 Arist. de An. ii. 9. 421” 26-32.° 2 4ggh 27-8, 
8 421 32-4225 3 and 444» 21-8. 4 422* 3-6, 


5 Theophr. de Sens. § 21; Diels, Vors., p. 179. 6 4228 6-7, 
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the water (moist) only?. We attribute diaphanousness to 
both water and air; but it is not in virtue of this quality 
that either of these is a vehicle of odour, but in virtue of 
the power which the so-called diaphanous has of rinsing 
out, and so contracting, the quality of sapid dryness from 
objects which possess it. Again, if the dry produces in 
water and air an effect as of something washed out into 
these, there must be an analogy between savours and 
odours. ... Plainly, odour is, in water and air, what savour 
is in water. This explains why excessive cold, as of frost, 
dulls the odour and taste of things; as it destroys the 
kinetic heat by which sapidity—the base of odour—is 
wrought into the substance of the moist. That the object 
of smell—odour—exists not only in air, but also in water, is 
proved by the case of fishes and testacea, which are seen to 
possess the faculty of smelling, in spite of the fact that 
water does not contain air (since air generated under water 
always rises to the surface and escapes), and though these 
creatures do not respire. Hence, if we grant that air and 
water are both moist, it follows that we may define odour 
as the natural substance of the sapid dry in a moist medium?; 
and whatever is of this nature is an object of smell 3. 

§ 20. We may see by comparing the things which have 
odour with the things which have it not, that the property 
of odorousness originates in that of sapidity. Simple 
substances (viz. the elements earth, air, fire, water) are 
tasteless, and hence they are inodorous*. The elements 


1 442» 27-443 2. The nutrient dry produces sapidity in water: the 
sapid moist produces odorousness in air and water. The quality of 
sapidity is derived from ré énpév, which, however, to be tasted, has to 
be presented in a moist vehicle, or medium. In this medium it can 
be called the sapid moist, and as such it is the foundation of odour. 
The €yxvpov Enpdy is the ultimate, the ¢yxvpov bypdv the proximate 
cause of odour. Hence Aristotle uses either expression—sapid dry 
(443° 2) or sapid moist (4425 29)—in this connexion, and Torstrik’s 
Enpov for vypdy in 442» 29 is needless. 

* In air or water; air is hot and moist as water is cold and moist. 

* Arist. de Sens. v. 442° 30-443 8 and 443° 6-16. 

* Cf.Theophr. Hepi’Ocpay, i. 1 af dopai 16 yey ddov ek petkeds clot kabarrep 
of xupol’ 7d yap dpetkroy dav docpor, domep &xvpov, 815 kal ra dha dodya, 
olov Udwp aijp mip’ 7 8¢ yi pdduora f pdvn dOpiv €xet, 06d wddiora perry. 
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are inodorous because in them the moist and the dry are taste have 


without sapidity, until some added ingredient introduces it. "§0¢0"" ' 


Sea-water, on the other hand, possessing savour as well as ness varies 
d 1 a directly as 
ryness*, possesses odour also. Various other substances sapidity. 


are found to vary in odorousness directly in proportion to eas) ce 
their sapidity. Such are salt as compared with soda, wood sically the 
as compared with s/one; bronze and iron as compared with °™* 
gold*. ‘In fact odour and savour are physically almost 
the same affection, though each is realized for sense under 
different conditions from the other *. Odour is in its nature 
possessed of heating power *, a property which, as we shall 
see, makes it conducive to the health of the brain. Odour 

§ 21. Odour is transferred from the odorous object to the an 
olfactory organ in a medium which, as we have seen, may be Agee 
air or water. Its passage through the medium is not ots 
instantaneous; unlike light, it requires time to travel. pera 
A person who is nearer to an odorous object perceives which 
its odour sooner than one who is farther off. Odour is {2*es n° 
wafted to us in the air, so that we can smell distant objects. ¢ransitu. 
So savour is propagated through water, and, no doubt, 
if we were denizens of the water, we should be able to 
taste things, as we now smell them, from a distance ®. 
The stimulus of smell like that of hearing takes time to 
reach us. The only object of sense which involves no 
time of transit is the object of vision, colour, which depends 
on light: for light has no transit-time. Its diffusion is 
co-instantaneous in diverse places. 


In reading this account of odour travelling through a 


1 £npdérntra: sea-water, according to Aristotle, contains earth, the 
distinctive characteristic of which is dryness, de Gen. An, iii. 11. 
761» 8-12; Meteor. iv. 4. 382% 3 déyerar dé rv orotxetwy idtairara Enpod 
pev yi, °3 t1Oepeba Se typod capa Udap, Enpod de nv. 

2 4438 8-21. Aristotle’s theory of odours depends on his theory of 
tastes, hence a good deal of the above must, to be understood, be read 
in the light of what will follow in the section on Tasting. 

8 44o> 29-30. ld6os = the effect of the (€yyvpov) Enpdv in the typdv 
—of air and water, or of water only. 

* 444% 24-5, ® 446% 23. 

6 422 11-14, 447% 6-9, Taste, for Aristotle, is, however, a mode of 
Touch, 434° 18-24, 
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medium one should not forget that Aristotle steadfastly 
opposed the theory of dzoppoal, or particles floating from 
the object to the organ. What he believed was that the 
object caused a change (kivyots or mdOos) in the adjacent 
part of the medium, which change, propagated onwards 
to the point where medium and organ meet, became the 
stimulus of perception. (See de Ax. iii. 12. 434° 27 seqq.) 

§ 22. ‘Odour is not fumid evaporation 4, consisting of 
earth and air. Popular though this idea of it has been, 
we must reject it. Yet all writers incline to take odour as 
evaporation in some form, whether fumid or humid?, or 
either indifferently °. The humid is mere moisture, but 
fumid evaporation is, as we have said, composed of air 
and earth. The former, when condensed, forms water ; 
the latter, a species of earth. Odour is not either of these. 
The one, too, consisting as it does of water, is tasteless, and 
therefore without odour; while the other evaporation cannot 
occur in water, and would not, as physical basis of odour, 
account for the fact that subaqueous or aquatic creatures 
possess a sense of this +.’ 

It causes much surprise when, on turning from the 
chapter in which we read as above to an earlier chapter 
of the de Sensu, we find it stated that odour, the object 
of smell, is (xamvddns dvabvutacts) fumid evaporation: the 
proposition denied so energetically three chapters later. 
‘The olfactory organ is essentially composed of fire’ (we 
read in ch. ii); ‘for the olfactory organ is potentially what 
the olfactory sense (as actualized) 5 is actually. The object 
is that which causes the actualization of each sense; so 
that the sense itself must, to begin with, have the corre- 
sponding potentiality. Now odour, the object of this sense, 
is fumid evaporation, which arises from fire; hence the 


* Cf. 341° 6 seqq., 357° 24 seqq. xamvddns dvabvptucrs is, in plain 
English, a form of saoke, xamvés. ® “Mistlike evaporation,’ drpis. 

* It will be remembered that Plato reduced écpf in all forms to 
either xazvds or dpixdn, i.e. to the karvadns dvabvpiaois or the drpis of 
our passage. * De Sens. v. 443% 21-31. 

° b yap evepyeta n Soppnors, rodro Suvdpet rd dohpavtixdy, where doppnots 
—the actualized sense—is awkwardly put for écuj—its actualizing object. 
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organ that is brought to actuality by this object is 
potentially fire.’ 

Is is not easy to explain this discrepancy or to explain 
it away. To assert (see p. 148, n. 5) that in the earlier 
passage Aristotle speaks from an alien point of view is not 
sufficient. Aristotle himself adopts and everywhere main- 
tains all the points there laid down respecting the nature 
of the other organs. The thermic property of the object 
of smell is plainly asserted! even in ch. v, in the argument 
which expounds the wholesome effect of odours upon the 
brain of man. This effect they owe to their thermic 
properties. Thus, notwithstanding the denial in ch. v 
that odour is xamveédns dvabvpiacis, it is there made to 
retain the property of heat which, in ch. ii, forms the 
ground of the assertion that it zs kxamvéddns dvabuplacis. 
We may perhaps assume, that, despite the proximity in 
which chapters ii and v of the de Sensu now stand, they 
were written at some considerable interval of time from one 
another, which would render explicable a change of view 
on the writer’s part. We cannot suppose that in the earlier 
chapter, where dcp is said to be fumid evaporation, 
Aristotle merely uses the current terminology and adopts 
the current opinion, which he corrects afterwards when he 
comes to deal directly, at close quarters, with this opinion 
itself. In the Meteorologica, indeed, he adopts respecting 
éyis (the light ray) a view opposed to his own theory of 
vision, but one which was and had long been current. 
There, however, he was not concerned with psychology 
but with optics, and the current view was good enough for 
his purpose; which could not be said here. We have to 
fall back upon the patchwork character of even some of 
the indisputably Aristotelean writings (however it came 
about) to explain many such apparent incongruities. 

§ 23. ‘Despite statements to the contrary *, odours are cos 

1 4449 22-4, 444% 1. See, however, Neuhauser, Arist. Erkenntniss- 
vermogen, pp. 20-26. 

2 443 17 seqq. Aristotle here seems to censure Plato, 7im.: vide 
supra §§ 10-11. Plato held that odours are incapable of division and 
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divisible into species. They have an aspect in which they 
run parallel to tastes. In this aspect their pleasant or 
unpleasant quality belongs to them only as a consequence 
of their relation to savour.’ Plato, rejecting all classifica- 
tion of odours, except into pleasant and unpleasant, 
overlooked the distinction between the pleasantness of 
certain odours fer se and that of others which depends on 
appetite for the food from which they arise. But there is 
a close connexion between the taste of things and the 
nutrient faculty of the soul, and animals find the odour of 
food pleasant when they have an appetite for the food itself. 
When they are satisfied and want no more food, they cease 
to feel the odour of it pleasant. Their agreeable or dis- 
agreeable quality belongs to such odours only incidentally, 
i.e. as a result of their relationship to food ; but just because 
of this relationship, all animals without exception perceive 
them. But there is a different class, viz. that of odours which 
are per se agreeable or disagreeable, as for example, those of 
flowers, which have nothing to do with appetite (though they 
preserve ealth, as below explained) either as stimulating or 
as dulling it. Odours of the former class are divisible into 
as many sub-classes as there are different classes of savours. 
Those of the latter class are not divisible in the same way. 

These latter odours are perceptible to man, and man 
only, as agreeable or disagreeable. Other animals perceive 
only those of the former kind. If they perceive such 
odours as those of sweet flowers, they are not in the least 
degree attracted by them. If they perceive the odours 
which to man are essentially disagreeable, they evince not 
the slightest repugnance to them, unless, indeed, besides 
being disagreeable, they are noxious or pernicious, like the 
fumes of charcoal and brimstone. By the latter animals 
and men alike are affected, and animals, like men, shun 
them on account of their effects. But certain plants, which 
to us smell offensively, seem no way offensive to the lower 


animals, nor do they concern themselves with them, except 
as affecting their food. 


subdivision into genera and species, and can only be classed: as either 
pleasant or unpleasant. 
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§ 24. The reason why the perception of such odours is Rosson 
2 : ; -__ Why the 
confined to man is to be found in the comparative size pereptle 


and coldness of man’s brain, which is, in proportion to his e Lions 
bulk, larger and moister than that of any other species of of flowers, 


animal. Now odour is naturally akin to the hot, and eae 


being introduced through the act of respiration, in the ee gees 
x = A - e lower 
case of all animals which respire, it mounts up to the animals: 


brain, and tempers with its heat the coldness of that organ 4¥¢ te the 
compara- 


which might otherwise be excessive. The heat which tive large- 


odour contains renders it light, so that it naturally ascends fans : 


into the region of the brain, and thus produces in the latter pote His 
a healthy tone and temperature?. While this is true of aR es 


odour in all animals alike, man, for the reason above given, Cone 4 


has, in his perception of odours essentially pleasant or by this per- 


unpleasant, an additional provision for the same purpose. °¢Pto") 


It was nature’s own device for counteracting the dangers additional 
arising from the greater size and coldness of the human Leh fgets 


brain. Man’s richer endowment in this sense, evidenced ture for 
the warmth 


by his perception of pleasures and pains of odour in which of his brain 


other animals have no share, is thus and thus only to be ex- yy ahs 
ermic 


plained. This is the sole purpose of his perception of such effect of 


odours. That they effect this purpose is manifest enough, sain i 


for odours sweet per se are (unlike sweet tastes, which Hence 
sweet taste 


often mislead) universally found to be beneficial, irre- (of food) 


‘ : Pi often be- 
spectively of particular states of health or appetite’. In bates 

1 For medicinal effects of dcp cf. Theophrastus, Tept ’Ocpav, 

§§ 42 seqq.; Athenaeus 687 D (Kock, Com. Ait. ii. p. 368) ov« 
oidas drt ai ev TH eyxepadrw par aicbjces ddpuais ndetats mapnyopodyrat 
mpocere re Oepazrevorrat, Kaba kai” Adetis pyowy ev Tovnpa ovras— 
bytelas pépos 
péyworov, dopas eyxepadrw xpnotas rroveiy. 
In what follows Athenaeus dilates at great length on the wholesome 
efficacy of odours sweet er se. 

2 Arist. de Sens. v. 443” 17-445% 16. The passage in which the 
writer expounds his theory of the classification of odours is very con- 
fused and ill-composed. It digresses frequently into other matters ; 
but, worst of all, it leaves obscure the precise point on which the 
difference between man and other animals consists. At one time 
(444° 3, 8, 29) the writer says, man alone fercezves the second class of 
odours. Later on (444% 31-3) he seems to qualify this, as if his 
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smells general, however, what taste is for nutrition, this smell 


sweet fer: ; 
senever 38 for health ?. 


betray. § 25. It has been already observed (§ 14 swpra) that the 


oe sense of smell occupies a middle position between the 
° € . . . e 
olfactory senses which perceive by contact and those which perceive 


aie the through an external medium. The senses are five, that 


senses, and js, they form an odd number; and an odd number has 


Keays © a middle unit, which answers to the position of smelling 


this among among the other five senses. Hence the olject of smell, too, 
x 
hee of has an analogous place among those of the other senses. It 


sense: ° ° . 
smelling iS an effect (§ 19 supra) produced zz water or air by the 


comes éyxvyor énpdv (or typdv), and therefore involves at once 


atalsed affinities for the nutrient objects, which come within the 


nee provinces of taste and touch, and also for the objects of 
an e€ 


externally seeing and hearing, whence it is that water and air—the 


masseree media of seeing and hearing—are its vehicles. Accord- 
abe: ingly, odour is something belonging to both spheres in 
midway 


between common. It has its more material side in the provinces 


we eee of touch and taste, its less material in the provinces of 
0} e€ two 


classes re- Seeing and hearing. From this fanciful position Aristotle 

spectively. deduces a justification of the figure, by which he described 
odour as a sort of ‘dyeing’ (cf. Neuhduser of. cit. p. 24, 
and Arist. 441” 16) or ‘washing’ of ‘dryness’ in the moist 
and fluid *. 

Pytha- § 26. ‘The theory held by certain Pythagoreans® that 


theory that Certain animals are nourished by odour alone is untenable. 


vous. i: For food must be composite, as the animal structure 
nutrien 


meaning was that man alone /ee/s Jleasure in their perception. We 
must suppose that this pleasurable perception by man is the dis- 
tinguishing feature in his case, and that it implies a keenness of scent 
for odours of this class surpassing that of other animals; so that while 
they may or may not (as eimeiv, 444% 32, seems to indicate uncertainty 
on this point) perceive them objectively, or in their effects, at all 
events they do not feel pleasure or pain in these odours as such. Their 
sense of them lacks the vividness and force with which they impress 
the consciousness and benefit the health of man. 

* 445% 30. 

® ofov Bay (‘ Abfarbung’) ris al mAvors, 445° 4-14, 443° I. 

* On the ground of Alexander’s stating that certain physicians held 
this opinion, Zeller doubtfully refers it to Alcmaeon. 
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nourished by it is composite. Even water, when unmixed, mistaken 
does not suffice for food ; that which is to form part of the 3nd false 
animal system must felt be corporeal; but air is even ae of 


less capable than water of assuming the required corporeal ¢, one BG 


form. forming 
food, which 
Besides, food passes into the stomach, whence the body must be 


derives and assimilates it. The organ by which odour is pie Be: 


perceived is in the head, and thither—to the respiratory odour = 
tract—odour goes in the process of inhaling’ But, not pfbrainy- 
going to the stomach, it is impossible that odour should ee ane 
act as food}. the 

stomach, 


1 De Sens. v. 445% 16-29; de An. ii. 3. 414° 10. 
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THE ANCIENT GREEK PSYCHOLOGY 
OF TASTING 


Alcmaeon. 


§ 1. ALCMAEON says ‘it is with the tongue that we 
discern tastes. For this being warm and soft dissolves 
the sapid particles by its heat, while by its porousness and 
_ delicacy of structure it admits them into its substance and 
“transmits them to the sensorium®.’ In the Placita he is 
reported as teaching ‘that tastes are discerned by the 
moisture and warmth in the tongue, in addition to its soft- 
ness *.’ Diogenes of Apollonia compares the tongue to a 
sponge, and Alcmaeon seems to have had the same idea. It 
absorbs the sapid juices of food, and then transmits them 
to what Alcmaeon regarded as the sensorium—the brain. 
This very-popular and superficial view of the matter may 
be compared with that which has still to serve for the 
psychology of tasting, little though it helps us as regards 
the essential point, viz. how it comes to pass that the sapid 
particles are perceived as tastes. ‘In the ordinary course 
of things these sensations are excited by the contact of 
specific sapid substances with the mucous membrane of 
the mouth, the substances acting in some way or other, 
by virtue of their chemical constitution, on the endings 
of the gustatory fibres*.’ Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Chemistry, despite the enormous advantage they give the 
psychologist of to-day, have been able to advance the 
psychology of taste little beyond the popular and super- 
ficial stage at which Alcmaeon left it. Here, as in Touching, 
Psychology tends to merge itself in Physiology. 

1 Theophr. de Sens. 25; Diels, Vors., p. 104 yAdrrn S€ rods yupods 
Kpiveww® xAcapdy yap ovoay kal padakhy ryketv TH Oeppdrnte’ déxerOat dé Kat 
Siadiddvae 1a thy pavornra Kat dradérnra. So Wimmer reads for MSS. 
THY p. THS drradornros. 

* Plut. Zfit. iv. 18, Diels, Dox., p. 407 5 Vors., p. 104 ’AXkpator ro 
byp@ kal TS xLapG TO €v TH yAwrTN mpds TH pchancent StaxpiverOat rods 
xupous. 

* Foster, Text-Book of Physiology, § 865, p. 1398. 
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Empedocles. 


§ 2. ‘As to tasting and touching, Empedocles says Taste: its 


nothing definite respecting either of them, not stating the? naa 


mode in which or the causes by which they are effected, By ine ; 
- . - A ing o 
except merely to enunciate his general principle that all ehinmectit 


sensation whatever is due to the fitting of emanations into sera cee 
the pores’.’ ‘ Parmenides, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Demo- the pores of 
critus, Epicurus, and Heraclides held that the particular °°" 
sensations are produced in us by the symmetrical relations 
between the pores of the sense-organ and the object of 
sense, i.e. when each sense has its proper object of per- 
ception fitting into its pores? Theophrastus observes 
that the theory of dmoppoal is, notwithstanding objections, 
a possible theory regarding the other senses, but is met 
with difficulties of a special sort as regards those of tasting 
and touching’. It may be that this difficulty prevented 
Empedocles from developing his theory of emanation with 
reference to the sense of tasting and touching. 

§ 3. But though, except for this vague doctrine, he Taste, 0b- 
teaches nothing respecting the function of tasting, he? 


regarded, 


gives certain opinions on the physical nature of tastes, according 
o” Ke . : ° t - 
objectively regarded, i.e. the sapid substances which cause doctes. All 


the sensations of taste. The following we learn from its various 
kinds exist 


Aristotle: ‘Taste is a mode of touch. Now the natural primarily 


substance water tends to be tasteless, but it is necessary meh 


either that the water should have in itself the various ae 
genera of sapid qualities, though imperceptible owing to Ceol 


their minuteness, as Empedocles holds, or &c.*’. In accord- ee 
ani ere- 


ance with this is the view ascribed to Empedocles by Aelian fore not 
that the sea contains particles of sweet water among the Perceptible 


1 Theophr. de Sens.§9; Diels, Vors., p. 177 mepi 8€ yevoews Kat 
pis od dtopiferat cal’ éxarépay obre mds obre 8’ & yiyvovrat, mri 1d 
kowvov Ort TH evappdrrew rois mépors alaOnais eariv. 

2 Aét. iv. 9, Diels, Dox., p. 397; Vors., p. 180 appevidns, ’Epmedoxdjs, 
"Avataydpas, Anpoxptros, "Emixovpos, ‘Hpaxdeidns mapa tas cuppetpias trav 
mépov ras Kata pépos aicOnoes yiverOa Tov oikeiov trav alaOnrav Exdorou 
éxdoTn évapporrovtos. 

8 Theophr. de Sens. § 20 1d wept ryv dmoppony ... mepi d€ rhv dpjy Kat 
yevdow ov padkov. * Arist. de Sens. iv. 441* 3. 
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predominating salt. ‘Empedocles of Agrigentum says that 
there is a certain portion of sweet water in the sea, though 
not perceptible to all creatures, and that it serves for the 
nourishment of the fishes. He declares that the cause of this 
sweetness which is produced amidst the brine is a natural 
one}? Unfortunately Aelian omits to state what natural 
cause Empedocles assigned for the sweetness of sea-water ; 
yet we may connect his view of this with what Aristotle 
tells us above, that Empedocles regarded all genera of 
taste as existing in water, but in particles too small to be 
separately perceptible. The several sorts of particles 
might combine according to their affinities, and when 
enough of them come together, and are combined like 
with like, the perceptibly sweet, bitter, harsh, acid, and 
other tastes appear. We must further connect with this 
view the statement attributed to Empedocles that wine is 
water which has undergone fermentation*. ‘The differ- 
ences of taste in plants correspond to the variations in the 
manifold of their nutrient particles, and hence in the plants 
themselves, since they assimilate the kindred particles, from 
that which nourishes them, differently {in different soils), 
as we see in the case of vines. It is not differences in 
the vines that make the wine good or bad, but differences 
in the soil which nourishes them‘*.’ The nourishment of 


? Aelian, Hist. An, ix. 64 ’Eumedoxdijs 6’Axpayavrivos Aéyer te etvar 
yrund €v 77 Oardoon Bap, ob maar dhrov, rpdpyov S€ rdv iyOdov’ Kal ry 
airiay rovde Tod €v TH GApn yAvKatvopévou éyer Hvatkyy. 

? Karsten, Emped., pp. 439 and 482. Cf. Arist. 357> 24; Diels, 
Dox., p. 381. 

® Arist. Top. A 5.127% 17 dpotws 8 ov8’ 6 oivds eotw Bdwp oeonnes, 
xaarep "Eumedoxhijs pyat ; Diels, Vors., p. 205 

olvos amd dood méderar carey év EtLL@ Ddap. 
Wine is water that has penetrated from the rind of the vine inwards, 
and undergone decomposition or fermentation within the wood. 

* The version is from the text of Galenus, Hzs¢. Phzl., with Diels’ 
(mapa): tas diahopis roy xupav (mapa) mapaddAayas ylyverOa ris 
wohvpepeias kat trav dutav diaddpes éAxdyroy tas amd rod Tpepovros 
6potopepeias, The ris Cyis) modvpepelas of Diels (Vors.) is unfortunate, 
as Empedocles held not yf but ddwp for the source of xupol. Cf. Diels, 
Dox., p. 439; Vors., p. 172. 
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plants, according to Empedocles, is effected by the attrac- 
tion of kindred elements into them through their pores 
from the earth in which they grow. 


Democritus. 


§ 4. According to Democritus, ‘The atomic figure has A object 
absolute existence (ka@ atré éort), but the sweet, like objects a se 


of sense in general, is relative and dependent on extraneous lective 
; : ; re if- 
things ’ (apds dAdo kal ev ddAois) 1, ‘He does not specify the ferences of 


atomic shapes (uop¢ds) which generate a// objects of sense, but aa a 


rather those which form tastes (yvAév) and colours ; of these differences 


he treats definitely and in detail those that are the objective ob oe 


condition of tastes (ra wept rots xvdovs), explaining how ue of 
they present themselves as purely relative to us (dvagépov things: 
Tv davraciay mpdbs dvOpwrov) The acid taste (dfiv) he Fl 
declares to be formed from atomic shapes that are angular, ditter, 


winding, small, and thin (ywvoed7 2 ro oxjpate kal ToAVKayTA poe 
Kal puxpov kat Aemrdv).... The sweet taste (yAvktv) is com- eiegie 
. ° xXplaine 
posed of shapes which are spherical and not too (éyav) secede 
: phe to th 
sipall.... «Lhe astringently sour (otpupver) is composed of rae 
shapes large and with many angles, and having very little shapes of 
rotundity.... The dztter (mxpdv) consists of shapes small, es 
smooth, and spherical, having got a spherical surface which the Ue 
a ‘ t , in e€ac. 

actually has hooks attached to it (rv mepipeperay eiAnxOra case. But 
kal kapmas éxovoay). . . . The saline is composed ol large eee 
shapes, not spherical, but in some cases also not scalene *, person has 
and therefore without many flexures. . . . The pungent See 
(Spyzts) is small, spherical, and regular, but not scalene. . . . account. 
In the same way he explains the other “ powers” (dvvdyets) 
of each taste-stimulus, reducing them all to their atomic 
figures (dvdyov els ta oxjpara). Of all these shapes he 
says that none is simple or unmixed with the others, but 
that in each taste there are combined many shapes, and 
that each one and the same taste involves somewhat of 
the smooth, the rough, the spherical, the sharp, and the rest. 
But of the shapes that which is chiefly involved determines 

1 Theophr. de Sens. § 69. 2 So Diels, ‘ut ex yavos,’ Dox., p. §17 n. 

8 Diels, Vors., p. 393 add’ én’ éviwy kal (ov) cxadnvev. See next page, 
note 3. 
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the effect upon sensation, and the sensible “ power” of the 
whole. It makes much difference also what the bodily 
state is with which the shapes come into relation; for from 
this it happens sometimes that the same stimulus (rd aizé) 
produces contrary subjective effects, and that contrary 
stimuli produce the same subjective effect ?.’ 

Theophr. § 5. ‘Democritus investing each taste with its characteristic 

u Caus. foure makes the sweet that which is round and large in 


Plant. atte 
restates this its atoms; the astringently sour that which is large in its 


eee ae atoms, but rough, angular, and not spherical; the aczd, as 
eae ike its name imports, that which is sharp in its bodily shape 
every other (£dv r@ dyke), angular, and curving, thin, and not spherical ; 
mode of the pungent that which is spherical, thin, angular, and curving ; 
touching. the saline, that of which the atoms are angular, and large, 
and crooked (cxodudv) and isosceles ; the dz¢/er, that which 
is spherical, smooth, scalene*, and small. The succulent 
(Avmapév) is that which is thin, spherical, and small*’ We 
need not here endeavour to reproduce the reasons given, 
on the authority of Theophrastus, for the assignment of 
the particular shapes to the production of the respective 
tastes. To us the whole theory seems almost a play of 
fancy; yet we must not forget that to its author it was 
a serious attempt, on the most scientific and common-sense 
lines at that time known, to account physically for these 
sensations. Our interest in it is mainly and primarily 
historical. Except for the general idea of atomism, this 
theory of ‘atomic shapes’ has little affinity to any modern 
scientific theory of taste, physiological or psychological. 
Democritus, as sufficiently appears from what precedes, 
* Theophr. de Sens. §§ 64-7; Diels, Vors., p. 3933; Mullach, 
Democ., p. 219. 


* Mullach reads éyovra oxadnviay; Diels keeps the MSS. okoAtdrnrTa, 
‘ crookedness.’ 

* Theophr. de Caus. Pl. vi. 1.6. I have given this extract for com- 
parison with the preceding. It shows that some degree of consistency 
was observed in the respective descriptions of the corpuscular shapes 
which according to Democritus go to form the various stimuli of taste. 
It may be noted that here the atoms of the saline are described as 
icookeAj}. This confirms the insertion of od before oxadnvév Theophr. 
de Sens. § 66. 
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reduced the sensations of taste to modifications of the 
sense of touch. This was not peculiar to his system. It 
was, says Aristotle, a doctrine shared by him with most of 
the natural philosophers} who tried to explain the sensory 
functions. They all conceived the objects which affect the 
senses generally as being sangible. 


§ 6. Theophrastus, having stated that Democritus’ opinions Democri- 
as regards the sensory operations of smelling, tasting, and eas 


touching were much like those of most other writers?, criticizes 427ds of 
as follows his theory of tastes, and the physical account ae alike 


he gives of them. ‘There is this strange feature too in ced ae 
. ° a 1l- 
the theory of those who advocate the atomic shape doctrine, ferent in 


viz. the different kind of sensory effect which they ascribe Si. Theo- 
phrastus 


to atoms alike in shape, and differing only in smallness criticizes 
or largeness. For this would imply that their powers as yeneee 


affecting sense depend not only upon their shapes, but es a a 
z0nNs O 


on their bulks. But though one might assign atomic bulk taste pro- 
as cause of the greater force or impressiveness of a sensory duced? are 
the atomic 


stimulus, or of the amount or degree of sensory effect shapes and 
produced, it is not reasonable to explain in this way eee SS 


differences in the quality or kind of sensory effect. are some 
Temoved 


Democritus’ leading hypothesis is that the sensory powers from, some 


depend on the figures of the atoms; since, if the figures raga 
’ 


of different stimuli were homogeneous, their effects on former 


; P s, aggregate ? 
sense would be homogeneous in the sphere of taste, as in Thy ee 


other spheres ; just as a triangle of sides a foot long agrees be true, 
with one with sides of ten thousand feet in having its three eps 


angles together equal to two right angles +.’ raed cause 

‘One might, as against Democritus, well ask how it is Sebgaiics 
that the different tastes are generated from or succeed eyes 
one another. For either the atomic figures must be 
altered so as, for instance, from scalene and angular to 
become spherical ; or, assuming that all the various shapes 
which give rise to certain tastes are in (the moist founda- 

1 Cf. Arist. de Sens. iv. 442% 29. 2 Theophr. de Sens. § 57. 

8 Theophrastus argues as if Democritus had asserted oxjpata alone 
to be the cause of the perception of sensible qualities. 

* Theophr. de Caus. PI, vi. 2. 3; Diels, Vors., p. 390. 13; Mullach, 
Democr., p. 350. 
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tion), e.g. those of the sour, the acid, and the sweet, some 
must be separated from the rest—those, that is, which 
determined the previous tastes in each case respectively, 
and were proper to them severally—while the others 
should hold their ground ; or else, in the third place, some 
must go out from the mass and others must come in. 
Now since alteration in the atomic figures is out of the 
question, the atom being incapable of change, it remains 
either that some must leave and others must enter, or else, 
simply, that some must stay, while some leave. Both these 
latter hypotheses are untenable, however, unless it can be 
shown further what it is that produces these movements— 
what is their efficient cause” Democritus held that the 
moist—rd typdv—is, as it were, a mavonepuia of tastes *. 
This moist is in every case the foundation of taste; the 
element in which the taste atoms are, so to speak, suspended. 
If now a change takes place in a given taste, so that, e.g., 
from orpupvds it becomes yAukis, either the atoms proper to 
otpupvérns, in some given moist medium, alter their shape 
(which is impossible) to suit yAve’rns; or else from the 
portion of the moist medium which is, in the given case, 
the vehicle of orpupvdrns, those atomic shapes depart on 
which this quality depended, leaving behind them those 
proper for yAvkirns (as there must have been some such, 
since tastes are never composed of atomic shapes of one 
single kind, but a//, or many, are associated in each case, 
the predominating kind fixing the quality of the whole) ; 
or else from that portion of the moist medium which 
yielded otpudvdrns all the atomic shapes which character- 
ized the taste before depart, while other shapes, suitable 
to yAuxérns, are then imported from somewhere in the wider 


* Theophr. de Caus. Pl. vi. 7.2; Diels, Vors., p. 390. 20. 

> Cf. Arist. de Sens. iv. 441° 6 4 Odnv rovadrny eivar [rd Udwp] oto 
TavoTeppiay xupdv, kal Gmavra pév e£ Ddaros yiverOa, ddrda 8 e€ addXov 
#<pous, which words must, as Alexander states, apply to Democritus. 
The Empedoclean theory had been stated in the preceding line, while 
that of Aristotle himself (which was also that of Theophrastus) comes 


in the following lines. savoreppia is used of the Democritean theory 
by Arist. 203% 20. 
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moist medium outside the given portion. The first 
supposition contradicts the fundamental hypothesis of 
atomism ; the two latter require an efficient cause which 
Democritus neglected to supply. Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus regard water—the moist medium—as tasteless per 
sé, but capable of being qualified to sapidity by rd fnpdv, 
which produces its effect in the medium by the force or 
efficiericy of 76 Oeppdy!, 

Theophrastus states that the different species of tastes 
were popularly regarded as seven in number, or eight if 
the saline is separated from the bitter. Thus the number 
of these would correspond with those of the different 
species of odours and of colours ?, 


Anaxagoras. 
§ 7. ‘Anaxagoras held that touching and tasting discern Tasting 


their objects in the same fashion (sc. by contraries). For py tert 


that which is equally hot or cold with the organ of sense fubesont: 
affects it with the feeling neither of heat nor of coldness tie geeee 


when it comes in contact with it, nor do they perceive the pi paces 
b) 


sweet or the acid by means of these themselves, but they of uniike 
discern the cold by contrast with the 4ot, and the drinkable 'P° 


unlike. 


(sc. sweet, of water) by contrast with the saline, the sweet The cold 


c “ ° hand feel 
(generally) by contrast with the acid, according to the wie 


deficiency of each of these respectively, as compared with biialorbes 
° . ° . ° a5 
its opposite: since all alike, he says, exist within us*.’ and so in’ 


i a tasting, it 
According to the Anaxagorean theory of may & mzavrl, ehete 


all qualities—those of taste as well as others—are found bitter 
together: where one is, there are all the rest. But some Ce 
1 Cf, Theophr. de Caus. Pi. vi. 1-7, for an exposition of his own 
(which is probably a more detailed Aristotelean) account of taste, and 
a criticism of that of Democritus. 
2 Theophr. de Caus. Pl. vi. 4. 1-2 (he concludes: 6 d¢ dpiBpds 6 tev 
énra Kaipidtaros Kai gvatkoraros); Arist. de Sens. iv. 442° 19-29. 
For Democritus’ theory of tasting cf. further Lucret. iv. 615-32, with 
Giussani’s notes. 
3 Theophr. de Sens. § 28; Diels, Vors., p. 323. 8 rv abroy 8€ rpdmov 
kal riv apy cal thy yedow kpivew" TO yap dpoiws Oeppov Kal Wuxpov 
ot're Ocppaive obre oye mrnordfov, ovde dn 7d yAuKv Kai 70 dv 0 abraey 
yropitey, ddd TO pev Oepud 7d Wuxpdr, To 8’ dApup@ rd méripov, To 3 oget 
TO YAUKU KaTa THY CAdeLpey THy ExdoToU’ mdvra yap éevumdpxety hyo ev Hpiv, 


perceive 
the sweet, 
&c. av 
év mravti, 
therefore, 
where one 
taste is, all 
are; only 
some one 
predomi- 
nates and 
character- 
izes the 
total. Thus 
in our 
organisms 
too; so 
that the 
required 
contrariety 
between 
organ and 
stimulus 

is always 
present. 
The saline 
taste of the 
sea. 
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preponderate, others are comparatively deficient in certain 
cases. ‘This being so, in all composite substances we must 
conceive many sorts of matter with all sorts of qualities 
to be inherent, and germs of all things, possessing forms 
and colours and savours of all kinds. Thus, too, human 
beings are constructed, and all other animals—all things 
that possess a soul!.’ Thus in the human body and in 
the organs of sense are found these infinitesimal specimens 
of all sorts of qualities; and the senses as above explained 
owe their discriminating power to the opposition between 
the qualities of the sense-organ and its object in each 
case. With regard to the physical nature of the saline 
taste, as exhibited in sea-water, we have the following: 
‘Anaxagoras supposed that when the moisture which 
originally flooded all the earth had been subjected to 
the scorching heat of the sun in its revolutions, and the 
finest part of the water had thus been evaporated, the 
sediment which remained became salt and bitter?” ‘A 
third opinion as regards the manner in which the sea 
became briny is that the water which forms it, being 
filtered through the earth, and contracting by infiltration 
the qualities of this, becomes saline, because of the earth 
containing such tastes within itself; whereof writers produced 
a proof in the fact that salt and natron are obtained from 
mines dug into the earth; and they assert that in many 
places in the earth sharp or acid savours are found3,’ 

1 Simplic. 22 Phys. Arist. (Diels) pp. 34-5; Diels, Vors., p. 327. 29 ; 
Schaubach, Azax., p. 85 rovrwr dé ovtws éydvrwv xpi Soxeiv éveivat moda 
T€ kal mayrota €v mat Tois ovyKp\wopévols Kal oméppata TdvTeY xpnudTwv 
kal l8éas mavroias €xovra kal xpotds kat 4Sovds. Diels renders this last 
word here Gerziche: in Diogenes (see z/ra, p. 170 n. 1) he renders 78orqs 
Geschmack. But there seems to be no reason for regarding the meaning 
as different in the two cases. Probably the ideas of smell and taste 
are united in 7dovy, here and in Diogenes, very much as they both enter 
into the meanings and associations of our words savour and savoury, 
7dovn thus being to xupds what nzdor is to odor. 

® Aétius, iii. 16.2, Diels, Dox., p. 381, Vors., p. 322. 32 *Avakaydpas Tov 
kat’ dpxnv MpydCovros typod mepixaévtos ind ris HAvaxns mepupopas Kai rod 
Aerrrordrov eLarpurbévros els dAvKida kai muxpiay 7d Aourdy broorivat, 


* Alexander, 2m Arist. Meteor., p. 67 (Hayduck) ; Diels, Vors., p. 322. 
35 tpirn 8€ ddga mepi Oaddoons éoriv as dpa 1d Vdwp 7d did Tis yns denOov- 
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Diogenes of Apollonia. 


§ 8. ‘ Diogenes held that, owing to the porousness of the Organ and 


tongue and its softness, as well as to the fact that the vessels acne: 2 


from the body converge into it, the various sapid juices are the tongue 


, : : : d 
diffused from it, being drawn to the sensorium and the Ppcorbent 


intelligent governing power, as if squeezed from a sponge },’ eee i 
Theophrastus also states that, according to Diogenes, tasting pleca see 


is effected by the tongue owing to its porosity and ale 


softness or delicacy of structure?, On the same authority converge 
we learn that, according to Diogenes, the tongue is in the Sent ‘ 


highest degree capable of discerning ‘pleasure (see note),’ ae of 
: oaks : : e tongue 
inasmuch as it is most delicate in structure and porous, and, for diae 


moreover, all the vessels extend into it; whence, too, its nae of 


great significance as indicating the condition of persons who Diogenes 
are ill*, ‘For it (the air) is various in character, exhibiting Wes 


varying degrees of heat and cold, of dryness and moisture, goras) uses 


pevoy kal diamddvov (cf. Arist. 4459 14) adryy ddpupdy yiverar ro exew Thy 
viv Tovovrous xupovs év aby’ ob onpeiov erotovvTo TO Kal GAas dpurreaOat év 
airy Kal virpa’ elvas dé kal dfeis xvpovs modAayxod ris yns. Theophrastus 
says that Anaximander and Diogenes of Apollonia were of this opinion, 
which Alexander, |. c., ascribes to Anaxagoras and Metrodorus. Cf. 
Diels, Dox., p. 494, who quotes Arist. Meteor. ii. 2. 355% 21 seqq. and 
353°5 seqq. Empedocles (Diels, Dox., p. 381) spoke of the sea as idpas 
Ths ys ékkatopévns 1rd Tov ndiov, as if suggesting by analogy an explana- 
tion of its saline quality. Olympiodorus refers to Heraclitus for the 
same figure, which Aristotle allows as a poetic metaphor, but dismisses 
with contempt as a scientific dictum. 

1 Aétius, iv. 18, Diels, Dox., p. 407, Vors., p. 345. 40 Atoyévns rij dpaid- 
tnt. (here = pavdrnrt) tis yA@rrns Kal TH padakdrynt Kat dia 7O ovvdrrrew 
ras drd Tod adpuros eis adriy Pr€Bas diaxeioOat rors xvpors EAxopevovs em 
thy alabnow Kai 7d iyyepoudy Kadarep ard onoyyias. The use of the Stoic 
term 76 #yeuovixdy shows us how far we are in this from the actual words 
of Diogenes, and how much reason there is to regard with suspicion 
even the substance of such information ; cf. Diels, Dox. proll., p. 223. 

3 Theophr. de Sens. § 40 rhv d€ yedow r9 yAorry bia 1d pavdy Kar 
drrahov. 

8 Theophr. de Sens. § 43 xpirixdhrarov dé iBovijs thy yhorray* drraho- 
rarov yap elvat kai pavoy kai ras PéBas dmdoas dyyew eis adryv' did 
onpeid re mAeiora Tois Kdpvovow én adrys eva xré. I cannot help think- 
ing that Theophrastus here misunderstood the word 7dovy, used by 
Diogenes (and also by Anaxagoras) in the traditionally limited sense 
of ‘the pleasure of taste,’ or even of ‘taste’ itself, as an objective 
thing—savour, 
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5074 in rest and movement; and undergoes besides many qualita- 


sense of : : sans : 1? 
teaeoukior Live changes infinite in variety of savour and colour ?. 


ids! Plato. 
Function § 9. As to the general way in which the stimuli of taste 


and organ affect the gustatory organ we have some information—not 
of tasting. 


This sense much—from Plato in the 7zmaeus. ‘It appears that these 


Cee eaed —sc. sensations of taste—like most other sensations are 


ie and effected through certain contractions and dilatations (1a 
ilatations 


of the parts Tuyxploedv té Tiwwy Kat d.axpicewy ylyverOa.), but, besides 


Soe these, they employ, more than other sensations do, the 
organ; ac- 


cording to qualities of roughness and smoothness in their stimuli. 


the ave Earthy particles (yjwa wépy) enter in the region of the 


asec ducts (pA¢€B.a), which are as it were the test tubes or 
tei feelers (Soxiyeta) of the tongue, reaching from this to the 


ofthe __heart?, and, entering, strike upon the moist and tender 
stimulating 


particles. parts of the flesh. These particles,'as they are dissolved, 


Ducts 3? : 
reach from C2US€ the ducts to contract and to become dry’%.’ In this 


tongue to we have the general explanation of the manner in which the 
ae sapid particles work upon the organ of taste in order to 
give rise to the sensation. In the Locrian Timaeus (which 
is not by Plato, but Platonic enough perhaps to be received 
in evidence of Plato’s theory of sense) we read : ‘The objects 
of taste resemble those of touch, for it is by dilatation and 
contraction, and by the way in which particles enter into 


? Panzerbieter, Diogenes, p. 64; Diels, Vors., p. 349. 10 €or yap 
mohvtporos [6 anp], Kal Oeppdrepos Kai Wuxpdrepos Kai Enpdrepos Kat 
vypotepos Kal oraciuarepos Kal dfvtépny kivnow éywv, kal Gat mroddal 
Erepotmares Everoe kai ndovns Kal xpos dmepo. By Anaxagoras dorm 
(Schaubach, #7. 3, p. 86, supra § 7) is used in the same way to 
signify ‘savour’ or ‘taste.’ Panzerbieter in his excellent note shows 
that the word means taste here, and Diels translates ‘noch viele 
andere Abanderungen und unendliche Abstufungen von Geschmack 
und Farbe.’ Cf. Aristot. de Az. ii. 3. 414> 13 weiva d€ Kai diva émOupia, 
kal 1) pev treiva Enpod kal Oeppod, 7 dé diva Yruxpod Kal bypod" 6 dé xupds ofov 
jSvopa rt rovTwy eoriv: cf. Xen. Anad. ii. 3.16 rod poinkos . . . of wool 

. - avpacay... ry ldiétynra ris Hdovas. In a fragment of Heraclitus 
ap. Hippol. Ref. Haer. ix. 10 9S0n=‘smell’ (Bywater, Fr. xxxvi) 
GdXowodrat d€ Sxoorep dxdrav cuppeyh (Ovopa) Ovdpacr’ dvopdterat cab? 
noovny éxdorov. 

* Such teaching may have determined, to some degree, Aristotle’s 
theory of the heart as sensorium. $ Plato, Zim. 65 C-D. 
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the pores (ra és tas mépws d1advce.), and by their figures 
(cxnudrecot), that tastes are either astringent or smooth 
(orpupva 7 dea); they are presented as astringent when 
they dissolve (dmordxovra) and rinse (sdntovra) the tongue; 
the contrary are smooth and sweet ?.’ 

§ ro. ‘ With regard to savours (xvuév), Plato, in treating Plato's 


5 : theory of 
of water, mentions four species of water. Among saps abysciive 


(xvAois) he places wine, verjuice (é7év), oil, honey, while tastes. 


among the affections (deo) which water undergoes, he cies of 


places the earthy taste (rév yeddn xvudv). And it is by Mek 
. . A e€ ele- 
these particles? compressing and contracting the pores® ment). 4s- 


that tastes are generated) *. The rougher particles oe 


are the astringent tastes, those less rough ® are the harsh. saline, 


That which acts as a detergent or kathartic on the pores ae ; 


(76 8& pumrixdy Tov mépwv Kal amoxabaprixcy) is the saline, sweet 


3 ; = tastes, ex- 
That which is detergent in an extreme degree, so as actually plained. 


to dissolve (dcre cal éxrijxew) their tissues, is d2tter. Those Plato had 
4 the idea of 


particles which are warmed by the heat of the mouth, and, taste as a 


ascending, dilate the pores are pungent. Those which ellie 


cause fermentation ® are acid; those which together with Soe! be- 
the moisture that is in the tongue tend to relax (d:ayvriKa) dee 


and restore it to its normal state (svorarixa els rijv piow) are Spas 


sweet".’ The part of the Zzmaeus which Theophrastus had sible at the 


in view here is the following: ‘These (earthy particles) nas 


if they are very rough (rpaxvrepa) are astringent (orpvdvd) ee 
in taste, if less rough, they are harsh (aiornpd). Those of partioalan 


them which are detergent (/umrixkd) and rinse (4momAvvovra) ® 
the whole environment (av 7d mept rv yA@rrav) of the 


1 Tim. Locr. 100 E. 2 The ynuwa pepy of Zim, 65 D. 

8 ] read médpovs after Philippson for the, to me, unintelligible xupovs. 
Plato has $déBia in the corresponding place in the 7zmaeus, and mépov 
here occurs farther on. 

4 In spite of Diels’ remark on the condensation and brevity of Theo- 
phrastus in quoting Plato, it seems that there must have been—as 
Wimmer held—something lost here. I supply the sense as above. 

5 Cf. focov rpaxivovra, Plato, 77m. 65 D. 

8 xuxa@vra: cf. Céow te kal Cipwow, Tim. 66 B. 

7 Diels, Dox., p. 525.4; Theophr. de Sens. § 84. 

8 Similar terms are used by Aristotle in connexion with the physical 
stimulus of taste. 
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tongue, if they do this immoderately, and fasten upon it so 
as to dissolve some of its very tissues, as is the power of 
alkalies (} raév Alrpwy ddvayts), all under such circumstances 
are named Jitter ; those which come short of the character 
of the aforesaid alkalies, and have the rinsing effect in but 
a moderate degree, are called saline (4Avxd), being without 
rough bitterness, and appear rather agreeable than otherwise. 
Those which go into partnership (kowwvjcavra) with, and 
are soothed (Acadueva) by, the warmth of the mouth, 
being both set aglow themselves and, in turn, acting as 
counter-caustics (dvrikdovra) on that which caused their 
heat, being borne upwards by their lightness towards the 
senses of the head (pds ras ris xepadjjs alcOyoes), and 
cutting through all that they come in contact with—on 
account of these powers all such are called pungent (dpiyéa). 
But when these same earthy particlés have been progres- 
sively fined down by decomposition, and insinuate them- 
selves into the narrow veins (sc. of the tongue), being as 
they are symmetrical with such particles of earth and air 
as are already in these, so that, setting these particles in 
motion, they cause them to be mixed together (epi GAAnAa), 
and, as they are mixed, to tumble about, and, entering 
severally into different places, to produce concavities which 
envelop the things that enter them, and which, being but 
hollow globules of water, become dewy vessels of air, when 
the dewy cellule of each, whether earthy or pure, has 
enveloped a particle of air; so that those of them which 
are of pure moisture form transparent encinctures for the 
air, and are called bubbles, while those which are made of 
the earthy moisture, that sways and rises in all parts alike, 
exhibit what is called seething or fermentation: then that 
which is the cause of all these affections is denominated acid. 
An affection the opposite of all those thus described is that 
arising from an opposite cause, when the collocation of the 
entering particles in the moist environment, being naturally 
akin to the normal condition of the tongue, glazes and 
smoothes over the roughened parts, while, as for those 
abnormally contracted or dilated, it contracts the latter and 
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relaxes the former, and re-establishes all as far as possible 
in their normal state. Every such remedy of the violent 
affections being, when it takes place, pleasant and agreeable 
to every one, is called sweet!’ In this passage Plato, 
largely by the aid of a vivid and not unscientific imagina- 
tion, attempts to describe what would now be called 
a chemical process. In thus explaining the effect of the 
stimuli of taste upon the organs, he has taken a considerable 
step beyond his predecessors, so far as they have left us 
any knowledge of their views on this subject. Modern 
empirical psychologists have at command more perfect 
knowledge of the gustatory tissues and structures, but the 
conception which still vaguely dominates theories of tasting, 
is that of chemical changes set up by the sapid particles in 
the gustatory apparatus. Chemistry as a science did 
not exist in Plato’s time, or for many centuries afterwards, 
and it is, therefore, the more surprising that he should 
have had recourse to an idea which is purely chemical for 
his explanation of at least one of the objects of taste—the 
acid. In this he shows a conception far in advance of all 
predecessors, and more developed than that of Aristotle. 

§ 11. ‘Most forms of waters intermingled with one JM* thecry 
another are, taken as a whole class, called saps* when they (xvpot). 
have been filtered through the plants that grow out of foe 
the earth®; but having, owing to their various mixtures, Sepa oe ae ‘ 
severally acquired dissimilar natures, they present, for the water, pro- 
rest, many nameless kinds ; yet there are four of them which ¢uced by 


filtering 


are of a fiery nature, and which, being most transparent, have noe 
; , ‘ the t 
received special names :—(1) That which warms the soul of piants. 


together with the body is wie. (2) That which is smooth Four spe- 
cial sorts : 


and dilates the visual current (S:axpirixdy dyews), and there- (;) wine; 


fore presents itself as bright in appearance, and glistening ened 3 


and oily—a thing of oily species—such is reszn, or castor- verjuice. 

. , . * ° . Th t 
oil (xixt), or common olive-oil (€datov) itself, or other things o¢o chang 
1 Plat. Zim. 65 D-66C. its effects 

2 yvypoi is here used by Plato in the sense in which xvAoé is regularly 
used by Theophrastus. 
3 §Sdropy eldn ... Edpmay pev 7d yevos did TOV ex yhs purav nOnuéva xvpol 


Aeyopervot, 
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upon the of the same power. (3) That which relieves the tension 

eee of the passages in the mouth and restores their natural 
condition (diaxurixdv péxpt dcews TOY Tepl Td oTdua Evvddwr), 
producing by this property sweetness to the taste—this has 
received the name of honey as its most general appellation. 
(4) That which dissolves the flesh (d:aAurixdy rijs capxds) by 
burning, a frothy kind of substance (dpp@des yévos), is, 
when singled out from all the other saps and taken by 
itself, what has been named verjuice'.’ For Plato the organ 
of tasting is ‘the tongue’; he (like Aristotle) does not 
speak of ‘the palate’ as concerned. Plato does not probe 
into questions (a) respecting the proper organ of this sense, 
or (4) regarding its relationship to touch or smell. 


Aristotle. 


Ovetand §12. Tasting is the variety of touching which peculiarly 
Tete subserves nutrition. The object of taste, viz. the gustadle, 
Tastea is something tangible*: this explains why it is not per- 
edie off ceptible through a foreign body interposed as a medium ; 


medium for the sense of touch acts through no foreign (i.e. extra- 
notexternal : ° ° : : 
‘othe organic) medium. The tongue is, however, itself a medium, 


aoe pe though internal, i.e. belonging to the body. It is related 
its flesh is, to the organ of taste proper, as e.g. air is to the organ 
iid a of hearing®. Moreover xupds, the object of taste, is con- 


tase athe veyed in the moist as its vehicle, and the moist is a tangible: 
vehicle Which again exhibits the object of taste as tangible. The 
oh Roa H object of taste, being conveyed thus in the moist vehicle, 
taste. is naturally regarded as connected in its physical origin 
Mica oiee with water. Views have differed as to the nature of this 
Derives connexion. Empedocles held that the water already as such 
rah ae contains fully developed within itself all sorts of savours, 
iene which, however, are so infinitesimally small as to be imper- 
through ceptible; others again have held water for the material out 
ae oa of which, as out of a seminary (xavo7eppia) of all kinds of 
nition of seeds, tastes of all kinds are developed—one from this part 


taste. Th : 
tongte i; of the water, another from that, and so on. Neither of 


? Plato, Zzm. §§ 59 E-60 B. 
? 4229 8 rd d€ yevordy daréy tt. * 423° 17 seqq. 
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these views commends itself to Aristotle. Water contains, 
he thinks, per se none of the duaopai of taste, as Empedocles 
held. Without any contributory activity on the part of the 
water, such d:agopal are wrought into it by an extraneous 
cause, which affects it as agent affects patient. Just so one 
can impart a taste to water by washing something sapid in 
it. Such is the way in which nature produces all savours— 
xypoi—by sifting or straining the moist element (of water) 
through the dry (of earth), and so imparting to the former 
its sapid quality’. Hence the gustable—xvuds or rd yevordv— 
may be physically defined as the affection produced in the 
motst by the dry*,and capable of converting the faculty of taste 
from potentiality to actuality*. Were we creatures living in 
water instead of air*, we should indeed perceive the sweet 
if infused into this water; yet our perception would still 
be one of touch: not even then would it be perceived 
through the water as external medium. It would be per- 
ceived immediately, owing to the sweet being blended with 
the particular moisture with which we happened to be in 
contact, just as in the case of the water which we drink and 
find sweet. It is not thus, i.e. by mixing with the medium, 
that colour is perceived. Taste has no medium externally 
to the organ: its medium 7s the so-called organ (the tongue) 
itself when moistened. Nothing produces the sense of 
taste without moisture ; everything which excites this sense 
has moisture actually or potentially; as for example, the 
saline, which is in itself easily liquefied, and by its lique- 
faction tends to actualize the potential liquidity or moisture 
of the tongue. The sense of taste, like the others, has for 
its object a genus embracing contraries. It perceives the 
gustable and the non-gustable, meaning by the latter either 
that which is sapid but only in an infra-sensible degree, or 
else that the taste of which is destructive of the sense. The 
difference between the palatable and unpalatable in drinks 
seems the foundation of the matter. Both are objects 
of taste, but while the former is natural and normal, the 


1 441® 4-441” 14. 2 Sc. rd rpdgipov Enpdv, 441» 24, 
8 441 19. $ 422° 11, 


potentially 
moist. 
Taste 
perceives 
the gust- 
able and 
the non- 
gustable. 
Two mean- 
ings of 
latter. 
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latter is in its tendency destructive. The ‘drinkable,’ too, 
as an object is perceptible by touch as well as taste. 
The § 13. Since the object of taste is moist ?, the tongue, gua 


Be organ of taste *, must be neither actually moist nor incapable 


must not of becoming moist. The sense of taste is passively affected 
pels ae by the object. Hence the part of the body which is to be the 


potentially oroan of this sense should be something capable of being 
S0, i.e. 


capable moistened, while yet preserving its distinctive nature, not 


of being | something actually and always moist*. A proof that the 


Tasting organ should be thus capable of being moistened, yet not 
ey esr aed actually moist, is found in the fact that tasting is impos- 


dryness Or sible, or difficult, when the tongue is either quite dry, or 


excessive 5 i 
moisture excessively moist. In the latter case, when we attempt to 


of tongue. : : * 
Tongue, an taste something, what ensues is merely a tactual perception 


organ of of the moisture of the tongue, in which the sense of taste 

eee proper is merged and disappears. With this tactual per- 
ception the organ is preoccupied, as it might be with 
a previous taste, if a person after tasting something of very 
strong savour were immediately to try to taste some 
other savour. So it is that sick persons find sweet 
things bitter, because the tongue is full of bitter moisture. 
The tongue is an organ of touch as well as of taste’ 
With this same part wherewith we taste, we can perceive 
any given object of touch®. 


The ele- § 14. None of the elements—not even water—has a taste 
pean per se. All tastes arise from some sort of mixture in the 


? 422° 34 seqq. 

® Sc. the tongue (533% 26 rd ray yupav aicOnrnptov thy yhOrrav), popu- 
larly regarded as the organ of taste: all this has to be considered in 
the fuller light of Aristotle’s discussion of the organs of touch and taste. 

° cw(suevov: preserving its distinctive nature as an organ of taste. 
The moistening which the organ has to undergo is only subsidiary to 
its gustatory function, which primarily depends on something else than 
the moisture, viz. upon the sapid stimulus of which the moisture is but the 
solvent or vehicle. The moisture is a means—something secondary— 
employed by the organ for its proper purpose; thus were the organ to be- 
come actually moist, it would forsake its distinctive and proper character. 

* Aristotle, notwithstanding what he says 423 17, often speaks of 
the tongue as organ—instead of intra-organic medium—of taste. Cf. 
§ 12 supra. 5 423° 17-18. 
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moist medium. Wine and all sapid substances, which, from less. All 


a state of vapour, are condensed into moisture, become ‘5s ™ 


water. Others are affections of water itself caused by some- mixture 
thing mixed with it. The taste ensuing corresponds to that area 
which is thus mixed with the water!. Moreover no simple Hbene (ce 
element—only a mixture of elements—can effect the pur- ts ballag 


pose of nutrition. Hence there is a fundamental con- aah Ad 


nexion between taste and nutrition. The object or final mes 
cause of this sense is nutrition’. Yet only the sweet oO 


moist and 
actually nourishes: all other varieties of taste are, like the eh oe 
eel, 


saline and the acid, merely ways in which nature seasons however, 


the sweet to make it the more suitable for its purpose‘. cones 
In the case of objective tastes, as of colours, the contraries Between 


are relatively simple, i.e. the sweet and the Jitter. These ae iee 


are the elements of the other tastes®. Next to the sweet, of sweet 


and dztter 
and perhaps as a variety of this, comes the succulent §, fall saline, 


(Atrapés); the saline and the dztter are closely akin; while eas ? 
between the sweet and bitter come the harsh Galiernotsy. astringent, 


the pungent (dpuuds), the astringent (orpudvds), and the acid ae 


ere are 
(dfs). If the succulent is a kind of sweet, there appear seven 


species of 
to be seven leading varieties of tastes, as there are of tes axiet 


colours®. The faculty of taste is that which is potentially colour and 
such as each of these objective tastes is; while the object 
of taste is that which in each case makes the faculty 
actually such’, 

§ 15. Taste is a sort of touch, if only because it has to With 


faculty of 
do with nutrition. Nutriment must be something tangible. 7°17 and 


Sound, colour, and odour do not nourish, nor do they cause its modi- 


ti 
either growth or decay. Hence tasting must be (as we have taste ne- 


said) a mode of touching, as it is that which perceives ae 
the nutrient tangible. All animals with the sense of touch desire 


possess émOvpla, or the impulse towards what is pleasant. rina). 
Moreover they have a discriminating perception of their 


1 358> 18, 443 26 seqq. 

2 441° 24 seqq., 442° I seqq. 

3 4369 15 4 dé yevous dia thy Tpopny, 435” 22, 434” 18 4 yedous Somep 
adn tis’ tpopis yap €or. 

4 4425 8, 5 442" 12; $ 4428 19 seqq. 

7 For the original of §§ 12-14 cf. Arist. 422 8—> 16, 414 1-16. 
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food; for touch gives them this (viz. through its modi- 
fication, taste). All are nourished by things dry and moist, 
hot and cold, i.e. by the objects of touch. The objects 
of other senses nourish only incidentally; just as sound, 
colour, smell may put an animal on the track of food, 
but they cannot in themselves feed it. xvuds is a variety 
Hunger then of the aarodv or tangible. Hunger and thirst constitute 
Spe émOupta in relation to food and drink. Hunger is (éa:6vpéa) 
for the dry and hot ; thirst for the cold and moist, and xupos 
is a sort of seasoning (75voya) of these objects. 
Touch and § 16, Touching and tasting, then, are essential to the 
rare es” very deing of an animal. The others are subservient rather 


tial to the : 
being fe anto its wel/-being, and do not belong to all species of 
Use oftaste animals, but only to some; especially to those which 
ee have the power of locomotion’. Animals have the sense 
1 ° 

pans of sight in order that they may be’ able to see objects 
ateasent in While yet distant through the medium of the dradaves. 
foodand They have hearing in order that they may be able to 
cone Ane apprehend significant sounds conveyed through the air to 
ies ee es their ears; and they possess in the tongue an organ 
of touc F 

and taste; Wherewith to convey such sounds to others. But they 
pos possess taste on account of the difference between the agree- 
connect able and the disagreeable in food and drink; in order that 


themse'v€S they may be able to apprehend this difference, and accord- 
peat . ing to such apprehension, may direct their movements 
cellence in to the seizure or avoidance of certain things as food. 
touch and Serpents and saurians have a peculiarly delicate and keen 
sense of taste, nature having endowed them with tongues 
long and forked, with a fine extremity furnished with hairs. 
This formation of the tongue doubles the pleasure which 
such creatures feel in agreeable tastes, since the sense itself 
is thus possessed of twofold power*. The organ of taste 
like that of touch is connected with the vital organs. The 
region of the heart is the foundation of the senses, of which 
two—those of touch and taste—are manifestly connected 


with the heart *. Of all animals man is the most finely sensi- 


1 Arist. de An. iii. 12, 434 18-26. 
2 De part, An. 660” 6-10. $ 469° 12-16, 656% 27-31. 
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tive as regards touch. Man’s tongue, too, is soft!, which 
makes it particularly sensitive in touching; and tasting, the 
tongue’s proper function, is a kind of touching. Man’s sense 
of touching is the most perfect, and in it he excels all other 
animals. Next comes his sense of tasting. In the other 
senses he has no superiority to the lower animals, many of 
which, on the contrary, have better sight and hearing, 
and a keener olfactory sense*. As to the way in which the 
organ of taste discharges its function, Aristotle has made 
no real advance beyond the positions taken up by Alcmaeon 
or Diogenes. 


1 660% 20-22 reading 7 yA@rra padakn, instead of Bekker’s 77 p. yA. 
2 494” 16-18, 421% 17-26. 


THE ANCIENT GREEK PSYCHOLOGY 
OF TOUCHING 


Alcmaeon—E mpedocles. 


Touching, §1. THE pre-Aristotelean psychologists have left com- 
coat the paratively little on record respecting this sense, although 
mental it was, according to the opinion of several of them, the 
ae fundamental sense—that from which the others are 
treated. developed, or at least in some way derived. Not indeed 
until we come to Aristotle himself do we find a real or 
business-like attempt to treat of touching. True, Plato 
gives a detailed account of the objects of the sense, as he 
conceived them ; but of the organ, or its operation, we read 
little in his remains or those of his predecessors. That 
little has, however, in accordance with the plan hitherto 
followed, to be here set forth in its entirety. 
Alemaeon. According to Theophrastus? Alcmaeon altogether omitted 
to treat, at least in his writings, of the sense of touching— 
its organ or mode of operation. Theophrastus makes a 
Fup similar statement of Empedocles, with this difference that 
The while, according to him, the former seems to have omitted 
phrastus’ all reference to touching, the latter, though not indeed 
oe treating it with complete neglect, failed to give a distinct 
docles’ = and detailed theory of touch. He merely threw out the 


teins general suggestion that this, like the other senses, is to be 
rei explained by the operation of ‘emanations’ entering into 
and fitting the ‘pores’ of the organ®. Theophrastus is of 
opinion that the Empedoclean theory of perception by 
‘emanations’ is even less plausible with regard to touching 
(and tasting) than in reference to the other senses. ‘ How,’ 
he asks, ‘are we to conceive sensible distinctions of taste 
or touch as made by means of emanation (doppo7) ? how 


1 Theophr. de Sens. § 26, 

* mepl d€ yetoews kal Apis ob Siopifera ab? éxarépay ore ds ot're 80 A 
yiyorrat, mAjv 1d Kowdv bre TH evappdrrey Tois mépos aicOnais ear, 
Theophr. de Sens. §§ 7, 9. Also Arist. de Gen. e¢ Corr. A. 8. 324» 
26 seqq. 
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are we to discriminate “the rough” or “ the smooth” by its 
fitting into “the pores!”?’ Yet Empedocles seems to bring 
all the other sensations under the sense of touch. ‘ He says 
of all alike that they are caused ultimately by “emanations” 
entering and fitting into the pores of the respective organs. 
Whence it is that one sense-organ is not susceptible of 
the sensations proper to another; since the “emanations” 
which fit the pores of one are too large or too small for 
those of another, and therefore are not followed by the 
due sensory effect. Those that are too small pass right 
through the pores without touching (ovx antdueva) its sides ; 
those that are too large cannot enter at all#.’ Thus the 
primary condition of the proper exercise of each and every 
sense-organ is found to consist in a fact of touch—the due 
contact between the ‘emanation’ and the inner surface of 
the pore; yet of the sezse of touching he has propounded 
no special theory. No idea of the sensory function of 
nerves existed till long after Empedocles ; and the seeming 
‘immediacy ’ of touch was, perhaps, what debarred it in his 
opinion from being easily explained in detail by the theory 
of dmoppoal, which operate at a distance and through a 
medium*. The difficulty felt in applying his general 
theory to touching was of course felt also in reference to 
the kindred sense of tasting. Accordingly we have from 
Empedocles no particular information as to either the oljects 
or the organs and functions of touching and tasting. 


Democritus. 


§ 2. Here, too, we are disappointed. The whole tenor of Demo- 
the physics and psychology of Democritus himself, as well as fica ua 


the assertions of Aristotle, make it perfectly clear that for other : 
senses to 


Democritus the sense of touching was the primary sense. that of 


‘Democritus and most of the “ physiologi” who treat of paral yet 


a 
sense do a very extraordinary thing: they represent all give a par- 
objects of sense as objects of touch. If, however, this Seer 


is true it plainly follows that each of the other senses is account 
1 De Sens. § 20. ; 2 Theophr. de Sens. § 7. 
° By dzoppoai too he explains the properties of the magnet. Cf. 

Alex. Quaest. il. 23, p. 72. 9 (Bruns). 
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ofthis. | a kind of touch, which is manifestly impossible?’ This 


daltons was not only a biological but a physical conclusion. It 


of atoms was the opinion of Democritus that we see, hear, smell, 
epee taste, and touch by the agency of atoms, which are the 


sé, (6)in gole ultimately real; the ultimate ‘things. We must 
relation 


toone distinguish carefully between ves naturae, i.e. such ‘things’ 


ee as we perceive, and the atoms, or real things, which reason 
imate 


or primary alone reveals. The physical qualities of each atom are 
etn * weight and solidity. To these must be added local motion, 


of ves which in each and every atom goes on eternally. It has also 
Cue geometrical qualities—jigure and magnitude. The primary 
Siaeeny physical qualities of ves naturae are also weight and solidity. 
Allother Their weight depends on the number and size of the atoms 


ee in them; their solidity (which is only comparative) on the 
subjec- density of the atoms. The differences of the atoms com- 
a pared inxter se when forming semsibilia consist of order, 
spilt figure, and position. AH differ from H A in order ; 
A differs from H in figure; I from H in position?. 
Besides atums, void was postulated to explain the possi- 
bility of movement. The principal ‘ distinction’ (d:apopd) 
for Democritus seems to have been that of figure: hence 
the name ‘figure’ is frequently employed to designate the 
atom. Thus the only ultimate properties or qualities of 
sensible things are ¢angzbilia, and from the physical point 
of view we see how all the objects of sense had to be 
reduced to those of touch. Only the above-named qualities 
are objectively real; the rest are subjective, due to our 
sensibility. 
§ 3. Such are our sensations of taste, colour, smell, sound, 
and (among tangibles) temperature. It would seem then 
? Arist. de Sens. iv. 442% 29. This criticism appears to exhibit Aris- 
totle as incapable of profoundly apprehending the idea of biological 
development. Yet, strangely, he himself most firmly held the theory 
that Touch is the original sense from which all others have been 
differentiated. Vide SENSATION IN GENERAL, § 23, and SENSUS 
COMMUNIS, § 49. 
> Cf. VISION, § 19, p. 37 n. 2 supra. Theophrastus (de Sens. 
§§ 61 seqq.), in stating the physical qualities of the atoms, seems to 


use oknpérns loosely for muevétns—hardness for solidity. Plato (§ 6 
infra) did not confound these. 
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as if the desirability of a full investigation of the sense of why De- 
touching should have impressed itself upon Democritus}. Ha = 
But we are told he left this part of his subject without any amine the 


attempt at originality of treatment. The fact of his not ae 
having attempted such investigation may perhaps be A¢#o- 
explained (a) by his ignorance of the nerve-system, and pasts 
(6) by assuming that he felt the difficulty of satisfying him- 
self with any explanation of the way in which the merely 
physical, conceived as such without original reference to 
mind, could ‘pass into’ the mental. This difficulty 
confronted him—as it must confront every one—most 
formidably, just at the point where the ultimate analysis 
of sense (or what seemed to him to be so) is reached. 
To this may be traced the half-heartedness, barrenness, or 
absence of early physiological psychology with reference 
to the organ and functions of touching. To this also is 
due the fact that even modern physiological psychologists, 
when they come to deal with the sense of touching, have 
to be content with conclusions which scarcely take us 
outside the province of anatomy. It is chiefly, if not 
solely, in that province that real advances have been 
made beyond the position in which this sense was left 
by the ancients. True, modern psychologists have dis- 
tinguished, as the ancient Greeks failed to do, between 
cutaneous sensations (of touch proper, and of pressure), 
sensations of temperature, and muscular sensations; and 
attempts have been made, not very successfully, to connect 
each of these with their proper nerves or nerve-endings. 
But these are small matters. The biological question as 
to the differentiation of touch into the other senses remains 
now as it was then—a mystery only vaguely soluble by 
reference to a long process of evolution. And—to say 
nothing of the metaphysical difficulty of accepting touch 
as the ultimate authority for objective reality—there was 
yet another biological question, viz. that of the history of 
this parent-sense. How did touch itself, with all its implicit 
powers of development, arise? Democritus could not answer. 


1 gyeddv Spoiws movet tois mAeioros, Theophr. de Sens. § 57. 
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This question we, too, must still either shelve, or slur over 
in the best way we can. All attempts at explaining a 
‘transition’ from the physico-physiological to the psychical 
or conscious fact have been futile. Most moderns prefer 
to speak or think of the so-called two facts as really one, 
but with two (or more) different aspects. We hesitate even 
to think of such ‘transition.’ 


Anaxagoras. 
Touch § 4. Anaxagoras teaches that sensation is effected by the 
rita interaction of opposites ; for like is incapable of being 


senses) per- affected by its like. This principle he tries to carry out 
ceives by _ with reference to each particular sense. Touching (and 


The cold tasting) distinguish their objects as seeing and hearing 
hand feels 


the water do, i.e. by interaction of opposites. That which is of 


bot, &e. If like temperature with the hand does not by its contact 
e water 


be of the give us the sense either of coldness’ or of heat. By the 
ene Warm we cognize the cold, as by the saline we cognize the 


hand, the ‘potable’4. Except for this we have scarcely any record 
latter feels 


it neither Of Anaxagoras’ teaching regarding the sense of touch. 


Peas As Theophrastus informs us, Anaxagoras has not left on 


notem- record his views of the more corporeal senses?. Diogenes 
Perature- also having left no opinions on record concerning the sense 
of touching, we pass on to Plato. 


Plato. 


Organand § 5. Plato, too, has treated this sense with comparatively 
pines slight care’. He has given little to determine the nature 


treated of the organ and function of touching. It is distingui 
with little g uching. It is distinguished, 


regard by he says, from the other senses in that it is not confined 


hee to some particular part, but diffused all over the body. He 


thatthe reckons the sensations of touch among the xowa ta6jyata— 
tactile those belonging to the whole body as pleasant or painful #— 
? Theophr. de Sens. §§ 27-8. 
2 § 37 ob bpdoi S€ ras cwparixorépas alcbnoes. 
* Theophr. de Sens. § 5 Wddrov ... od pry elpnké ye meph dracay adda 
povoy tept axons Kal dWeas. 
* Tim. 64 A. Here Plato comes near recognizing the sensus 
communis of modern parlance, i.e. a ‘general feeling’ such as that 


of comfort or discomfort, nausea, faintness—a totally different thing 
from Aristotle’s sensus communis. 
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among which he names fot and cold, hard and soft, heavy and sense is dis- 


light, rough and smooth. In the Timaeus, 61 D seqq., he drafts ue fe 


an explanation of some of these objects of touching. ‘First ee ee 
’ * € body, 
then,’ he says, ‘let us see what we mean by calling fire hot. not, ed 


We must consider the matter as follows, remembering the the others, 
» confined to 


power of dividing and cutting which fire possesses and certain 


exercises upon our body. That the sensation is a sharp P&S, He 


one, we are all well enough aware; and we must take cee the 
2 a affections 
into account the fineness of its edges and sharpness of erp 


its angles, besides the smallness of its particles and the po naey- 
swiftness of its motion, all of which qualities combine to Names 


i Saray chief dis- 
render it so vehement and piercing as keenly to cut tocions 


whatever meets it, remembering the genesis of its figure, made by 


that this more than any other substance separates our ou poe 


bodies and minutely divides them, whence the sensation er ‘ 
. “. . . ? ard- 
that we now call eat justly derives its quality and name. sphiieigh- 


The opposite condition, though obvious enough, still must Raclaite 


not lack an explanation. When the larger particles of objective 


moisture which surround the body enter into it, they pa™of 


displace the smaller, and because they are not able to physically. 
pass into their places, they compress the moisture within 

us; and, whereas it was irregular and mobile, they render 

it immovable owing to uniformity and contraction, and so 

it becomes rigid. And what is against nature contracted 
struggles in obedience to nature and thrusts itself apart ; 

and to this struggling and quaking has been given the name 

of trembling and shivering ; and both the affection and the 

cause of it are in all cases termed ‘ cold.’ 


§ 6. Hard is the name given to all things to which rege 
10n 0 


our flesh yields; and soft to those which yield to the hard-soft: 


flesh ; and so also they are termed in their relation to each &@ctly 
anticipates 


other*. Those which yield are such as have only a small Locke’s ac- 
count of 


1 For an account of the elementary structure of fire in accordance hardness. 
with Plato’s geometrical physics, see 7imaeus 53 C seqq. 
2 Cf, Locke, Essay concerning Human Understanding, ii. 4. 4 
‘ And, indeed, hard and soft are names that we give to things only in 
relation te ‘sic constitutions of our own bodies; that being generally 
called hard by us, which will put us to pain sooner than change figure 
by the pressure of any part of our bodies ; and that, on the contrary, 
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base of support; and the figure with square surfaces, as 
it is most firmly based, is the most stubborn form; so, too, 
is whatever from the intensity of its compression offers the 
strongest resistance to external force. 
Heavy- § 7. Of ‘heavy’ and ‘light’ we shall find the clearest 
Hs echo explanation if we examine them together with the so-called 


gated to- ‘below’ and ‘above. Here follows an argument showing 


gene that the popular notion of the universe being divided into 


hye 1 fawiichnedl 
oun ear a0 upper and a lower portion, to the latter of whic 


These bodies naturally tend, is false; the truth being that, as the 
ca ae universe is a sphere, there is really no such thing as an 


tive. The upper and a lower region in it. ‘ Whence (Plato goes on 63 A) 


ivers ° 
RS ** these names (“ upper ” and “ lower”) were derived and under 


Pore ' what conditions we use them to express this division of 
spherical, 


really con- the entire universe we may explain on the following 
eee hypothesis. If one were in that region of the universe 


tinction. which is specially allotted to the element of fire, the region 
Pere wherein is to be found collected in greatest mass the fiery 


ee ten- element to which our earthly fire is attracted; and if 
ency 


towards its he, possessing the requisite power, takes his stand on 
peed this mass and separates from it portions of the fire and 
Thus earth weighs them in scales, when he raises the balance and 


aa ae forcibly drags the fire into the alien air, evidently he 


once overpowers the smaller portions more easily than the 
tendency larger; for when two masses are raised at once by the 
is called same force, necessarily the smaller yields more readily to 
ward’ or the force, the larger, owing to its resistance, less readily ; 


cate he hence the larger mass is said to be heavy and to tend down- 


direction is wards ; the smaller to be light and to tend upwards. This 
‘upward.’ . l " ; A 

Fireislight 8 exactly what we ought to detect ourselves doing in our 
face iy own region. Standing as we do on the earth, we separate 
from the portions of earthy substances, or sometimes earth itself, 


poe we and drag them into the alien air with unnatural force, for 


were ten- each portion clings to its own kind. Now the smaller 
ants of the 6 q 
empyrean, Mass yields more readily to our force than the larger, 


and tried and follows quicker into the alien element; therefore we 


soft which changes the situation of its parts upon an easy and unpainful 
touch,’ 
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call it “ light,” and the place into which we force it “ above ”; to detach 


while to the opposite conditions we apply the terms “heavy” Aree oh 


and “below”... In every case it is the tendency towards shone find 
its kindred element that makes us call the moving body pe rae “= 


“heavy,” and the place to which it moves “below”; while bere and 


. our notions 
to the reverse relations we apply the opposite names. . . . of w# and 
Of the affection “smooth” and “rough” any one could wet ie 


perceive the cause and explain it to another: the latter baba 
: : ? e ‘mooth-= 
is produced by a combination of hardness and irregu- Soe apt 


larity; the former by a combination of uniformity and plained. 
density +.’ 
§ 8. For Plato the organ of touching was undoubtedly The func- 


what he called flesh—odp{. In the Timaeus, 61 C, having pie fe 


explained cdyara by geometrical figures in various com- epee 
binations, he says we must assume that all these ‘bodies’ thinks the 


are perceptible to sense, but of odp£ and its concomitants, ee 
as well as of the soul in its mortal nature, he has, as explained 


yet, given no account. These, however, cannot be really a oe 


explained apart from the sensible qualities of body, nor ae of 
can the latter be explained apart from the former. Nor pigged : 


can they be dealt with together. He has, therefore, to by 2m ac- 
count of the 


assume provisionally the several distinct sensory faculties, former. 


. ° . I th 
to a particular account of which he purposes afterwards 777 


to return. The promised account is, however, nowhere Locrus 
satisfactorily rendered. In what follows the organ and Sea 


function of touching remain almost without an attempt arated 
a (2) 


at explanation. In the Timaeus Locrus*, however, we qualities of 


have a few remarks bearing on this subject. Though eared tee 
ody are 


not by Plato, they deserve to appear here for comparison all tan- 
with Plato’s views. ‘All the sensible affections (md0ea) Sine. 
1 Plato, Zim.61C-64A. Mr. Archer-Hind’s translation has been 
for the most part adopted. 
2 Tim. 61 C-D mp&rov pev ody imdpxew alcOnow Sei Trois Aeyouévois det" 
capkds d€ Kal ray mept odpka yeveowy, Wuxns Te door Bynrdy, odmw SreAndrv- 
Gapev. tuyxdver S€ obre raita xXopis Tov wepl ra maOjpara doa aidOnra 
ovr éxeiva dvev rovrwy Suvata ixavas hexOqvat, 7d Se Gua cxedov ov Suvardy. 
inroberéov 8) mpdsrepov Odrepa, ra 8 imoreOevra emaviper avis" iva ody é£js Ta 
mabjpara héynrat Tois yéveowy, Eorw mpdrepa Hpiv Ta Tept gSpa Kal Yuxny 
dvra. I adopt here Mr. Archer-Hind’s aioOnr@ for aicOytix4 of MSS, 
5 Tim. Locr. 100 DeE. 
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andthe of body, as they are called, are named in relation to the 
ae sense of touching! (mort rav a&pdy KAnt(erar), while some 
created of them are denominated from their tendency towards the 
Br kody earth (jong orl rav x#pav). It is touch that distinguishes 
Mie the vital properties (ras (wrixas duvduias)—heat, coldness = 
tangible, dryness, motstness ; smoothness, roughness; things yielding 
atts > to the touch (ra elxovta); things resisting the touch (ra 
fire,no  Qyriruna); soft things, hard things. It is touch that 
“arc primarily distinguishes (mpoxplve.) heavy and light, but 
it is reason (Adyos) that defines them (épi(et) by their in- 
clination to the centre or from the centre (rd els 1d pécov kat 
and 76 péow vetce.). Motion ‘downwards’ and ‘towards the 
centre’ are identical... .The ‘hot’ is held to be composed 
of fine parts (Aewrowepés) and to have a tendency to dilate 
or separate the parts of bodies (d:acrarixdy rév copuatwr), 
whereas the ‘cold’ is thought to consist of grosser parts 
(mayvpepeotepov) and to tend to compress and close their 
pores (cvuumaAatixdy mépwv). 

Created matter must be both vzszble-and tangible. But 
without fire nothing could ever be visible; and nothing 
could be tangible without something solid in it, i.e. without 
earth (see Arist. § 12 zzfra). Hence when God framed the 
body of the universe He formed this of fire and earth. 
These, however, required a bond to unite them. The best 
bond is that which makes itself and the things bound by it 
as much one as possible; and the agency which is best 
fitted for such a bond is proportion (dvadoyia). .. . God 
accordingly set air and water between fire and earth, making 
them as far as possible proportional; in such a way that 
fire is to air as air to water, and air is to water as water 
is to earth. Thus He constructed a universe both visible 
and tangible ?, 


Aristotle. 


The organ § 9. Nowhere is the advance made by Aristotle in the 
eee psychology of the senses more evident than in the intro- 


* Cf. Arist. § 10 zzfra: he also made the qualities of body gua 
body ¢angibles. 


® Plato, Zim. 31 B-32 B, with Mr. Archer-Hind’s notes, 
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ductory words of the chapter in which he treats of the (as is 
sense of touching and its objects. He raises the question aan 
whether cdp€ is the real organ of touch, or whether the or ‘some- 
real organ is not rather something internal, to which odp rey Ay 
only serves as a medium. This question initiates an oe 
inquiry which could be satisfied only by a minute examina- one sense, 
tion of the bodily structures concerned in touching, and ¢ & 8'0up 
which was destined in later times to lead to important The flesh 
results for physiological psychology. These results were spi linet 


not, however, reached by Aristotle, who may be considered gam, but 
nevertheless as a pilot of research. A second question here Sa 

also raised by him, viz. whether this sense usually con- as 
sidered ove is not really several, is of equal importance. of touch is 


° : : not one 
To these questions he gives answers which correct the ese but 


popular views. He concludes that the ‘flesh’ is not the 2 oe 
true organ of touching; and he indicates his conviction several 


that this sense is really a combination of several senses, 5&2¢s- 
prominent among which are the senses of temperature 

and resistance. The odpé and yAérra, popularly looked 

on as the organs of touch and its modification taste, are 
related to the true organs of these, as air and water are to 

the organs of seeing, hearing, and smelling !. 


§ 10. The sense of touching, like the other senses, is best Touch & 
explained if its object be first analysed and examined. PELE 


(a) If touching be one sense, its object should be one (i.e. ee - 


should fall under one conception bounded by contrary touch 
poles, as colour is a province lying between the contraries eels, 
white and black). But if it have several objects it must be under a — 
not one but several senses. (4) Again; what exactly is the Spe! Palt 


organ which perceives the ¢angible? Is it the flesh—in its a 
creatures possessing flesh—and, in other creatures, that irae ie 
which is analogous to flesh? Or is this merely the medium, i pa 
while the organ proper is something different, situated have (1) 

within? As regards the former question (a), every other (3) tute 


sense is regarded as related in its object to one pair of ae 
opposites. Such is the case, for example, with seeing. eee 


This, as above remarked, is related to the opposition of of con- 


1 Cf, 422>17-424* 16 with Trendelenburg-Belger, pp. 329-337. 
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trarieties white and black. So hearing, too, is related to acuze and 
ee grave tones; tasting, to sweet and ditter. But within the 
onecon- ¢angible many kinds of opposition are included’, all or most 
Thechire of which are reducible to the two of hot and cold, fluid and 
the sense so/jd?, These two, however, are not further reducible *. 
odes: A sort of answer to this question may be given by saying 
ee that there are several oppositions in the case of certain of 
sense. the other senses also; for instance, in the case of sound, 
Dee Me there is not merely the high and low, but also the loud 
tainthe and faint, the soft and the harsh. In regard to colour 


eae also there are corresponding kinds of opposition. But as 

ant a Themistius observes, this answer is not satisfactory. It 

ultimate could not have been so to Aristotle himself*. It con- 

tangibles. tradicts his frequent declaration that each special sense 
has a single évavyriwois. Besides, what is the one conception 
sufficient to embrace all the ¢angidles in their various 
oppositions, in the way in which the notion of sound 
embraces all the audibles? There is no one obvious generic 
conception capable of containing under it the various, or 
the two chief, oppositions which come under touching ®. 
All that can be said is that the tangible qualities are those 
of body gua body ®, and that their four above-named 
irreducible varieties determine the four elements of all 
bodies’. Hence either the sense of touch is one, with the 
difficulty that there is no one generic concept of its objects, 
or else it is two senses with two forms of évayrlwots falling 
under it. 


Ue eee § 11. As regards the other question above-raised, viz. 
or toucd 1s 


not the | Whether flesh is the true organ of touch, decisive evidence 
SJeesh. is not to be found in the fact that the perception of touch 
1 422» 25-7, 647% 16-20. 
? These words best represent iypdév and éypdv in this connexion. It 
may be observed that this opposition covers that of soft-hard; see § 16, 
p-.195, n 6 zxfra. 
* 330 25 abrat & ovkért eis éddrrous (dvdyovrat). 
ToUTO Mev ovv tows dy Tis odK dmoxpavTws GANA MOavds Saricecer, 
Them. de An. ii. 11, p. 72. 21 (Heinze; ii. 130. 20, Spengel). 
5 422» 32, 8 423> 26. 
4 SEP 3.76 pev yap mip Oeppov kal Enpdv' 6 8 ahp Oeppdy Kai bypdv... 
76 8 Vdwp Wuyxpdv kat bypdv’ 1 bé y Wuxpdv Kal Enpdv. 
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occurs simultaneously with contact between the flesh and True this 


an object. For if one were to take a thin membrane and con 2° 


strain it close around the flesh, this membrane would, just ied with 
like the naked flesh, seem to take the impression of touch ee 


into consciousness co-instantaneously with the occurrence one as 
objec uu 


of contact between it and an object. Yet such a membrane so qemould 


] were a fine 
would not, of course, be the organ of touch; though if, Mer prane 


instead of being thus placed artificially round the flesh, strained 


it were connatural with it, the sensation of touch would bees 


pass through it even more quickly, and still more would me 
it seem to be itself sensitive. A decisive argument to medium of 


the contrary is this: immediate contact between the flesh Seo faa 


and an object causes sensations of touch; but no other ever, is 


sense-organ has its specific sensations excited by immediate n*n’4 


contact with its object. Hence we must conclude that flesh i rer 
flesh is only to be looked on as a medium of the sense of body ite 


touch, somewhat as the air would be of the other senses, if It is this 
fact (of the 


it were a natural growth around our bodies. On the latter medium 


supposition we should have been thought to perceive sound, ee care 


colour, and odour by one and the same organ ; and seeing, the prea 
; : ‘ nt 
hearing, and smelling would be held to be in a manner one body) that 


and the same sense. ‘As matters stand, however, owing to ase n us 
uncertain 


the separateness from us (i.e. from our bodies) of the medium not only 


through which the movements stimulating each of these Wt ihe 
organ is, 


three senses pass, the difference of their several organs is but 
1 whether 
manifest’. But now as regards touching, this remains jh. <ense 


1 42310. I take 8? of yiyvovra al aicbnoes as Simplicius did, and as is one or 

Baumker (of. cit., p. 43) does, referring it to the medium-air, which is not beat 
according to the above hypothesis mepurepuxas nyiv, but duwprcpevos. 
It is hard to see how Wallace’s translation (which follows Themistius 
and Trendelenburg’s note) can be acquitted of tautology. ‘ Now, how- 
ever, aS matters stand, dy reason of the difference in the organs by 
which the movements are effected, éhe organs of sense which we have 
mentioned ave clearly seen to be different from one another (the italics 
are mine).’ If the air were jpiv repureduxas, then (according to Aristotle's 
notion here) the sensibility to colour, sound, and odour would be as 
widely diffused over the surface of the body as is the sensibility to 
tangibles. The connatural air, no matter where the «ivnots affected the 
periphery of the body, would transmit this xivnows to the sensorium, 
and the local separateness which marks and distinguishes the organs 
of seeing, hearing, and smelling would disappear. 
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uncertain}. Hence those two senses—of touch and 
temperature—which, according to Aristotle’s principle of 
determining sensory faculties according to their objects, 
ought to be separated, remain for ordinary consciousness 
combined in one single sense. 

Notwith- § 12. There must, however, be such a medium of sense 


eee as flesh, notwithstanding its effect in defeating our attempts 
is, sa 


a medium at analysis of the sense of touching. ‘An animate body 
as flesh is ° : ane 
necessary, cannot be composed of air or water singly ?: it must be 


In order to something solid. Accordingly it must be composed of a 
perceive 


the quali mixture of earth and these two other elements, i.e. it should 


ties of body he such a thing as flesh and what is ‘ analogous to flesh’ 
qua body, 


viz. soid- tend to be. Hence by implicit necessity the body must 


i be interposed as medium between the organ of touch and 


we sept its object, and cohering naturally with the former, through 
@ SOll 


medium. Which body the varieties of sensation classed under touch 


Saeabilley all alike pass notwithstanding their severalty and plurality. 


of several That touching does comprise several kinds of sensation is 


belie proved by the sense of touch immediately connected with 


eee the tongue. For in virtue of the tongue, which is one and 
throug 


the same the same organ, one has the sensation of all the other 


medium is objects of touching and also that of taste. Now, if the 
seen in the 


case of the rest of the flesh (as well as that of the tongue) had also 

tongue. —_ been endowed with a sense of taste, touching and tasting 
would have been regarded as one and the same sense ?. 
As it is, however, they are seen to be two, owing to the fact 
that their organs are not thus each capable of discharging 
the other’s functions. 


Can things § 13. One might ask: if every body possesses a third 
submerged 


‘a water. oimension—depth: and if two bodies, between which there 


pee ne is a third, cannot touch one another: and if, further, that 
another 


Can things Which is moist and fluid has, by implication, body, as it 


} 423° 11. What remains uncertain? The answer is: do¢h the 
things in question, viz. (1) what is the organ of touching (whether 
the flesh or something internal)? and (2) is the sense of touching 
really not one but a plurality? This uncertainty arises from the oapé 
being a ‘connatural’ medium, and therefore obscuring differences 
between organs otherwise discernible. 


* 423° 11 seqq. * 433 19 seqq. 
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necessarily either zs or contains water; and if things which in air? All 


d 
touch one another in water have not (as they cannot have) ¢ohiact in 


their tangent extremities dry, and, therefore, necessarily touch and 
have water between them, the water with which the said ane 
extremities are flooded ;—if all this is true, it is impossible Proximity- 
that in water any one thing should really touch any other. 

And so, too, in air; since the air is to things in air just as 

water is to the things in water; though, as regards the 
question whether one thing touches another, when both are 
immersed in the fluid air, we (owing to our /vémg in air) 

are less likely to notice the difficulty of it, just as aquatic 
animals (owing to their living in water) would be as to the 
question whether one wet thing touches another?’ 


§ 14. ‘This being so (i.e. even supposed contact being Tne 
mediation 
only close proximity), it is natural to ask: is the sense- petween 


perception of all objects whatever effected similarly, or are pe and 
some objects perceived by sense in a fundamentally different touch and 
way from others, just as, in fact, the senses of tasting and eet 


touching are both held to operate, i.e. by immediate contact from the 


with their objects, while the other three senses are supposed phat 


to perceive their objects from a distance? Or is this dis- ae oO: 
tinction false, and do we perceive the objects of touching, are (1) 

e.g. hard and soft, through media, just as we do the object of nae 
hearing, the object of seeing, and the object of smelling, only touch and 


te must 
that while we perceive the objects of these three senses at emia 


long distances”, we perceive objects of touching only near A 
at hand? Owing to this nearness * it may well be that the that the 


mediation in the second case escapes notice; the truth being pet ei 
that we perceive all alike through a medium, only that in the touch and 


case of these things (the objects of touch and taste, owing to jaar ne 


their proximity) the mediation is not observed. Yet, as we ean 
nt - 
said before, if we were to perceive all objects of touch through ing and 


a membrane, which separated us from the objects without our oie Me 

knowing that it did so, we should be in the same condition, concur- : 

relatively to it, in which we now are, in fact, relatively 1077," 

tion of the 

1 De An. ii. 11. 423% 21-31. 2 4230 6, medium, 
’ It has been shown or suggested (§ 13) that supposed contact is only 

close proximity. 


BEARE O 


The true 
organ of 
touching 
and tasting 
is the heart. 
Such is 
Aristotle’s 
real con- 
viction. 
Yet he em- 
ploys the 
current ter- 
minology, 
based on 

a partial 
truth. 
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to water and air when we touch objects in them. For 
it is supposed that we touch the very objects themselves, 
with nothing between us and them. But the object of 
touching differs from the objects of seeing and hearing in 
this, that we perceive the latter in virtue of the external 
medium producing an effect upon us, while we do not 
perceive the tangible by such operation of the object through 
an external medium, but we perceive it concurrently, or co- 
instantaneously, with the flesh regarded as medium ; just as 
when a soldier is struck by a javelin which pierces his shield. 
It is not that the shield is driven against and strikes the 
man, but that shield and man seem to be struck together?. 

§ 15. On the whole (i.e. except for this last point) it 
seems that the flesh in general, in touching, or that 
of the tongue, in tasting, is what air or water is with 
reference to the function of seeing, hearing, or smelling: 
that is to say, it is related to the organ of touch (or taste) 
proper as either of these media is to the organ in each 
case. Accordingly, just as there would be no sensation 
of whiteness if the white object were laid immediately 
on the eye, so there would be no sensation of touch if the 
tangible object were placed immediately on the veritable 
organ of touch, and not on the flesh. Hence it follows 
that the latter organ is not the flesh*, Thus only would 
the facts in the case of touch (and taste) be analogous to 
those of the other senses.’ The whole matter may be 


‘ summed up thus. Aristotle abandoned the theory of 


his predecessors, that touch and taste are unmediated 
senses, because (a2) the apparent simultaneity of tactual 
perception with contact between odp£ and the object, re- 
garded as an argument for this, proves nothing ; (4) all the 
other senses have media; and (c) even between cdp£ and 
the object absolute contact is impossible, since water or 
air always intervenes. The true organ of touching (and 


* 423>12seqq. Aristotle had no conception of a ‘nerve process’ 
which takes time to reach the centres of consciousness. 

? 422? 19, 656° 35 odk gore rd mparov alaOnrhptov } oapé cal Td rovovroy 
poptov GAN’ evrds, 
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of tasting) is the heart, or the ‘region of the heart}, 
Yet, in spite of all this, we often (cf. p. 198, n. 2) find 
Aristotle speaking in terms of the popular view which 
makes flesh the organ of touching and tasting. He speaks 
of the flesh as organ of touch ?, and of the tongue as organ 
of taste*. The key to this seeming inconsistency is the 
relative truth contained in the popular view. The flesh is 
not, indeed, the true organ; yet it is not such a medium 
as air is, viz. something external to us. It is part of our 
organism, and a sort of auxiliary organ; standing to the 
true internal organ as 16 d:agavés (the external medium) 
would stand to 7 xépy were it naturally united with this, 
so as to form part of the whole living organism*. Flesh 
is a peculiar medium, yet a medium all the same®. 

§ 16. ‘It is by touching that the distinctive qualities eek hice 
(S:adopal) of body as body are discernible, i.e. the qualities ¢ qualities 
which characterize the different elements respectively, hot aeons 
cold, solid fluid, of which we have already treated in our body as 
work on the elements®. Now the organ which perceives ps anit 
these is that of touching, being that part wherein primarily The organ 
what we call the sense of touching resides. This is a part ee, 
of the body which is potentially such as the object which wor a 
affects it is actually. For to perceive by sense is to be telly 
affected in a way in which the (agent or) object so acts eee 
upon the organ (the patient) as to impart to the latter seally 
actually the quality which the object itself actually has, but Seat rans 


can the 
which the organ before had only potentially. This explains 4Aoiaos, 


1 656% 29 ai pev dvo0 havepas nprnpévat mpos tHv Kapdiay eici, F Te TOV 
dnrav kal 7 tov xvpeay: cf. 439% 1-2. 

? 6479 19. * 533% 26. 

* 653° 24 seqq. Somep dy et tis mpooddBor rH Kdpy Td Stapaves may. 

5 Cf. Baumker, Arist. of. cit. pp. 55-6. 

® 423> 26seqq., 329° 7 seqq. The second class of tangibles is else- 
where referred to as the hard and soft (rd oxAnpoy kali ro padaxdv) but 
remains the same. The vypdr is the soft or fluid or moist: the énpdév 
is the dry, the solid, the hard: i.e. in a loose and popular mode of 
expression. Even now it is not unusual for even men of science to 
oppose water to so/ids, as if water were not ‘solid ’ (cf. Locke, Essay, 
Book II, ch. iv, and p. 185, n. 2 sufva) ; what they mean is that water 
is soft. But this opposition is traditional from remotest times. 


O02 
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in which why, when an object of touch is at first equally hot or cold, 
consists equally hard or soft, with the organ, we do not perceive 
the physio- y aa ar 

logical it as hot or cold, hard or soft, when we touch it. It is the 


oral ee. tangible qualities in excess or defect of those already 


ager actually belonging to the organ that we perceive; since 
t e. : wees 
The hand each sensory function results from the organ being in the 


eee position of a mean between any two different qualities, 


cold no matter what, in the scale of those which lie between 


ee the two opposites determining the province of the sense. 


oe . This is what gives each sense its discriminating faculty 
1s 1tse 7 a nf 2 te 
warm: hot (70 xptvew). The mean is that which discerns; and it can do 


raw so because it presents itself to a pair of different homogeneous 
, be- 


cause re- Qualities, allied each to different extremes, in such a way that 


a ay ‘© when confronted with either it becomes the other. To cold 


oe = water the hand can be hot: to hot water the same hand 
wi (2 


perception Can be cold. Accordingly, as the organ which is to discern 


ores white and black must be actually neither but potentially 


&c. The both (and so on with the other organs), so the organ of 


ee me touching must be actually neither hot nor cold.’ 


Aeneee ee There is another analogy between touching and seeing. 
xov ot the ° ° ° 
above dis- ‘oeeing is, as we have pointed out, related at once to the 


ce of visible and the invisible, and the three other senses with 


The sense which we have dealt are similarly each related to opposites ; 


ae so also the sense of touching is related to the tangible and 


os the the intangible. By “intangible” here we mean, on the one 
and the hand, those among tangibles which contain only an exceed- 


mntangiile, ingly small amount of tangible quality (and so are beneath 
our tactual capacity) ?, as, for example, is the case with air, 


* Cf. $17, p. 198 zzfra. In reference to the sense of touching Aristotle 
explains his idea of the peodrns of the sense-organ most fully. 

? 424912. He wants it to be understood that he is not referring simply 
to the non-tangible, a wide class which would include objects of all other 
senses (e.g. whiteness), and intellectual and moral conceptions (e.g. 
thinking, virtue), and even nonentities, all of which would be irrelevant 
to his subject here. His intangible does not involve a perdBaots els 
Xo yévos, but a descent to or below the very lowest, or an ascent to 
or above the very highest, degree of the consciously tangible, rap 
dnréy is partitive genitive depending on rd Zyov, The extremes here 
treated of as apprehensible by d¢7 both lie within the class r& dard: 
the one consists of such dard as are not actually but only potentially 
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and, on the other hand, such tangibles as are in excess of 
our tactual capacity; for example, things like a thunder- 
bolt, which, if touched, would destroy us1.’ 


§ 17. ‘Among the senses that of touching is fundamental. The sense 
The attribute which first distinguishes animal from merely ig aon 


living forms is tactual sensibility. Just as the function of mental 7 
sense. Ss 


nutrition may exist apart from the sense of touching and from possession 
sense generally, so the sense of touching may exist apart rape 
from all the other senses. Plants or vegetables possess animal 


the nutrient function: it is by the possession of the sense vegeahie 


of touch that animals first rise above and are distinguished To possess 
from vegetables *.’ ‘Ifa body is to possess sensory faculty, Oar i 
it must be either simple or compound. But it cannot be Lect 
simple, for if it were, it would not possess the sense of be com- 


i sch 4 sot, 8 posed of 
touching, which it must, however, possess, if it is to possess f° mane 


sensory faculty, or even live, at all, as will be manifest elements 
from the following considerations. Since an animal is an ae 
animate body, and every body is tangible, and that which eee 

is perceived by touch zs the tangible, it follows that the iets 
body of an animal must have the sense of touch, if the orn 


animal is to live and preserve itself. For the other senses, come under 
smelling, seeing, hearing, perceive their objects through ee 


media; but if the animal body comes into contact with = ok 
Ss neede 


some other, but does not possess the sense of touch, it will for the 


be lacking in the guidance needful to enable it to shun eee 


tangibles of the dangerous sort, and to seize on those soft (or 
desirable for its food. Such an animal would be incapable Sj 4") 


of preserving its existence %/ needed for 
the percep- 


‘It is manifest that the body of an animal cannot be tion of 


° : : hot-cold. 
simple, i.e. composed wholly of a single element, e. g. fire The on 


or aiy. For an animal cannot possess any other sense if of touch 
° re ° . 8 eae . the most 
it have not that of touching, since this is what distinguishes Gomponite 


tangible, the other of such as are tangible, but only with an effect 
destructive of the organ of touch, or even of life and perception generally. 
Philoponus understood this, but Trendelenburg does not seem to do 
so, for he misunderstands Philoponus, whose note, he thinks, proves 
him to have read rov dmrixod for ray dnrav. 

1 For the preceding paragraphs see de Az. ii. 11. 423° 1-424® 15. 

2 De An. ii. 2. 413° 4 seqq. 5 De An. iii. 12. 434° 8-18, 
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and defines the animal. Now the other organs of sense 
might conceivably be formed without ' earth, since they all 
effect sensation by some medium or third thing, external 
to the body, through which each perceives its object. The 
sense of touch, on the contrary, as its very name shows, 
acts only by immediate contact between its organ and the 
tangible object. If the other senses perceive by a sort of 
contact it is at least a mediated contact, one brought to 
pass by the intervention of a third thing. This sense alone 
perceives its objects—or is held to do so—immediately ”. 
Thus if an animal is to possess touch, its body cannot 
consist of any one of the elements of which the externally 
mediated sense-organs might consist (i.e. of air or water 
alone). Earth is necessary as an element in the apparatus of 
this sense*. Yet earth a/ove without, e.g. fire, is not enough, 
this sense being a mean between all tangibles, and capable 
of discerning not only the distinctive qualities of earth, but 
also the qualities denominated hot and cold *, and all other 
tangibles. The organ of touch, in fact, is, or should be, the 
most composite of all theorgans. This is natural to expect, 
since it discerns a greater variety of objects than other 
organs, and its objects have more than one form of opposi- 
tion ®, We have no sensibility in bone or hair, since such 
parts are formed too largely of earth alone. Plants, for the 
same reason, are destitute of sensation ®. Without touch 
no other sense can subsist, and its organ consists neither 

* 435° 11-15. Here dw yis=‘without earth.’ Cf. Pind. Zs¢h. v. [vi.] 72 
where, by a metaphor, yAéooa 8 otk é£w hpevav=‘his word is not without 
understanding.’ The obvious opposition here between ra dAAa and f apn 
below makes it certain that by d\Aa is meant not crotyeia, but aicOnrnpia. 

? 435717. Aristotle here adopts the popular view of odpé as organ of 
touch; it is for his present argument as suitable as the other; the medium 
being in this case part of the body, and the question whether odpé is or 
is not the true organ being irrelevant here. 

° For the reasons vide 423° 14, § 12 supra. 

: 2 - a The need of five is here clearly implied, though not stated. 

* rd Gurd dud rodro obSeplav exe alcOnow bre yas cor, 435° 1: this 
does not mean that durd have yf alone in their composition. All 


peikTra oopara have in them a// the elements, the only difference being 
as to the degree in which these predominate in the compound, 
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of earth nor of any single element alone. The requisite 
veodtns Of sense could not subsist in one single uncom- 
pounded element.’ 


§ 18. Touch is the one sense deprivation of which means Destruc- 
death to an animal. Nothing can have this sense but an tise 
animal, nor, to be an animal, is any other necessary. of touch 


Hence the objects of the other senses—colour, sound, pei 


odour—do not, when felt in excess, destroy the animal, but death to 


only the organs: unless, indeed, incidentally, as when with Picea _ 


a sound a thrust or a blow is incidentally associated, or as ™ Hoe 
i f ‘ , sensations 
when, by the sights or odours, other things are set in action may de- 


; 5 : h 
which by their contact destroy the animal. Taste, when ee 


it destroys an animal, does so only so far as its object is its func- 


tangible. But all excess of the tangible qualities of the oar 


hot or cold, or the hard, destroys animal life. In every the tan- 
> y 2 gible de- 
province of sense, indeed, excessive action in the object stroys the 


destroys the organ of the sense: so that this happens also iat 
with regard to the organ of touching. The latter organ, 
however, is one on which the animal’s life depends, and 
without which no animal exists. Hence with destruction 
of this organ, not only the organ itself but the living 
animal perishes forthwith 1. 

§ 19. ‘The flesh, or what is “analogous,” is per se the The organ 


principium of the body of animals. An animal is defined ft patie! 
by having sensation, but particularly that of touching—the the popu- 
: f hi : b dil h lar term, 
primary sense. The organ of this sense is a bodily part such ¢..n) is 
as has been described, viz. a dprov dpovopepés, such as odp€?. aimed 
ee fs Ps : 5 . OpoLropepes, 
This is either the essential organ of touching, as the xdpy is Touch Ks 
of vision; or else it has been conjoined with the essential pores 
organ as its auxiliary or instrument; just as if one were which all 


: : imals 
to conceive the whole d.ad¢avés, or external medium of M "Gn. 


vision, joined with and superadded to the pupil. In the Man’s 
° superior 
case of the other senses it would have been superfluous for intelligence 


nature to produce this fleshy environment, but the sense due to the 
1 De An. iii. 13. 435* 12- 1-19. 
2 653>19seqq. The dporopepi (e.g. flesh, bone, hair) no matter how 

much subdivided severally yield parts still homogeneous with one 

another and the whole. An ‘organic’ part, e.g. the hand or face, 

could not be so divided into hands or faces. 
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of touch requires it, this organ being of all others the most 
corporeal in its character’. All animals have one sense 
in common—touching. Hence the part wherein this is 
naturally generated is without a common or generic name ; 
for in some animals this part is the same (viz. odp€), in the 
remainder it is that which is analogous tothis®.’ The asser- 
tion that touch is common to all animals, and the distinctive 
mark of animal as compared with vegetable life, is found 
in passages too numerous to mention in Aristotle. The 
connexion between this sense and the life of the animal 
harmonizes at least with the fundamental importance which, 
as we shall see hereafter, touch assumes for Aristotle as 
the dasis of the whole sensory endowment of animals and 
men: as primary, not merely from a biological but also 
from a psychological standpoint. His insistence on this 
everywhere makes it the more surprising that he rejects 
Democritus’ theory that all senses are reducible to that 
of touch. As this fundamental character of touch is 
explained or asserted by him in reference to the sensus 
communis (the cow? alcOnots and its xvpiov alo@nrjprov or 
sensorium commune), we will postpone the further con- 
sideration of it until we come to treat of the latter, in which 
Aristotle’s psychology of the senses culminates °. 

‘In the fineness of his sense of touch man excels all other 
animals, and also in his sense of taste, which is a mode of 
touch. Owing to the delicacy of his sense of touch it is 
that man is the most intelligent of all animals. A proof 
of this is that within the human race itself men show 
genius, or the lack of it, ina degree parallel with the degree 
of fineness in their organ of touch, and none other. Those 
who are hard-fleshed * are dull, while the soft-fleshed are the 


 653> 24 seqq. 2 Hest. An. i. 2. 489° 17-19. 

* In what precedes we have seen the remark often repeated that 
7 dn is the only sense essentially requisite for animal existence. 
There is no inconsistency between this and the statements found in 
436° 13, 455° 7, that » dpn and 4 yeto.s must accompany animal life, 
ee is Aristotle’s constant doctrine that yedous is a mode of dgq, or 

1 TLS. 


* Cf. our term ‘thick-skinned.’ 
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persons of genius!, The mental superiority of man, however, 
according to Aristotle, rests also upon a very different 
ground—that chosen by Empedocles—the supcriority of 
the mixture of the elements in his bodily organism 2’ 

The sense of touching is subject to illusion. ‘If we cross 
the fingers, one object placed between them so as to touch 
both their adjacent surfaces appears as if two. We do 
not, indeed, call it two, for the sense of sight, which is 
superior in authority, pronounces it one; but if we had 
only the sense of touch, we should actually call it two 
objects °.’ 

‘Each of the sensory organs is twofold, except that 
of the sense of touching, in which the twofold character 
appears absent ; but this appearance is due to the fact that 
the flesh is not really the organ of touching, and that the 
true or primary organ is something internal 4.’ 


1 De An. ii. 9. 4215 22-6, 

2 Cf. 744" 30 dndot dé ry evtxpaciay 7 Scdvorca® ppovporaroy yip éore 
tov (gov dvOpwros. Against this complacent opinion of human wisdom 
may be set a favourite dictum of Polybius (e. g. xviii. 15. § 15 ; 40.§1), 
that ‘of all animals man is the most foolish, being taken repeatedly 
in the same traps, political and military.’ 

3 Cf. de Insomn. 2, 460” 20-22, 461» 2, 

* De Part. An. ii. 10, 656° 32-6. 
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PART II* SENSATIONAIN®GENELAS 
ITS COMMON AND PECULIAR FEATURES 


§ 1. IN dealing with the Greek psychology of the special 
senses, we have used the terms ‘sensation, ‘sense-perception, 
&c., as if their meaning had been already determined. We 
must hereafter consider how far the Greeks themselves had 
reached a clear conception of the general and characteristic 
force of these terms. It has to be remarked that they failed 
for the most part (vide, however, § 6 zzfra) to distinguish 
between sensation as the elementary fact, and perception 
as the more complex and developed, implying objective 
reference. Alo@nots for them (when it did not mean feeling) 


answer the “usually denoted what we call perception. We have to 


question 

as to the 
essential 
feature of 
sensation 
(= percep- 
tion) which 
distin- 
guishes it 
from mere 
physical 
interaction. 


Aristotle’s 
division 
and ar- 
rangement 
of the 


inquire here what general statement of the meaning of 
sensation, or sense-perception, served them at once to clear 
up the intrinsic connotation of these words, and to dis- 
tinguish—if they did distinguish—between the facts which 
they denote and others such as those of physical interaction 
between bodies. How does seeing, for example, differ from 
the reflexion of images in a mirror? How does touching 
differ from mere physical contact? These questions were 
raised by some of the ancients, and answers were in some 
few cases attempted. Of their psychological importance 
there can be no doubt. Having considered in Part II 
what the Greek writers with whom we have here to do 
contributed to their settlement, we shall in Part III proceed 
to the consideration of the sexsus communis, the faculty of 
distinguishing and comparing, imagining and remembering, 
with the synthetic or organizing function which Aristotle, 
rightly or wrongly, attributed to rd alc@nrixdv. 

§ 2. The problem of mind is complicated with that of 
life. An animal must live if it is to feel and perceive. To 
live it must be nourished, and the faculty of nutrition is 


faculties of for Aristotle biologically prior to that of sense-perception : 


soul. Their ; 


biological 


indeed, for all Greek writers this empirical relation between 
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vital and psychical faculty is axiomatic. Aristotle, there- order and 
fore, was not taking a course peculiar to himself, but merely Ce 
emphasizing his empirical standpoint, when he in his 
psychology discussed the faculties of the soul in this 
order—zutrient (and generative), sentient (with appetitive 
and locomotive), tntellectual', The nutrient faculty can exist 
without any of the others; these cannot exist without the 
nutrient. So the sentient can exist without the intellectual, 
but the latter cannot exist without the former. The animal 
world is distinguished by the super-addition of atc@no1s to 
the lower or nutritive (and generative) faculty. Allanimals 
possess sensation, though some do not possess all the 
varieties of sensation. There is, however, one sense which 
all possess—that of touching, with its modification tasting. 
This is that in which all animals fundamentally agree. If 
then one wishes to ascertain Aristotle’s views as to the most 
general and fundamental characteristics of sensation, one 
should understand first what he has to say of this particular 
form of sense-perception, We shall deal with it more 
particularly in connexion with his theory of the sensus 
communis with which it is so closely connected. But first 
we must consider how much his predecessors had done for 
the purpose of clearing up the notion of sensation in general, 
and how much Aristotle owed to their efforts in this 
direction. We shall find that he owed but little to any 
except Plato. 
Alcmacon. 


§ 3. We have but scanty information—if indeed we have Alcmaeon 
. +... had li 
any—as to Alcmaeon’s views of the common and peculiar rae 


characteristics of sensation. According to Theophrastus”, aa 
in general, 


he regarded it as brought about by the interaction of dis- except that 


similars; he distinguished between 1d alc@dvec@a and 16 neces to 
e€ inter- 


ppoveiv (or 7d Evvieva), the latter being probably not cwya- action of 
rixdv, and declared that while the lower animals possess ae 


sense-perception, man alone has intelligence. In all this guished 


1 De An. ii. 3. 414% 31 seqq. He varies slightly in his statements, 
but generally speaking adheres to this arrangement. 
2 De Sens. §§ 25-6. 
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sensation we do not discover what we wish to find, namely, how 
ine Alcmaeon would have distinguished between the fact of 


sense-perception in general and merely physical facts, or 
how he would have stated the fundamental characteristics 
in which all the varieties of sense-perception agree. He 
most probably was, however, of opinion that there is even 
in sensation a peculiarity which distinguishes it from merely 
physical processes (see Rohde, Psyche, ii. p. 171 n.). 


Empedocles. 


Empe- § 4. Empedocles, as we may infer from our records, 


teat he @pproaches more nearly to an appreciation of these ques- 


solved the tions. As we have already repeatedly observed, he held that 
question by foal : f fected Bore { 
his theory all the particular operations of sense are effected by amoppoa 


scuraeenns entering the pores of the sensory organ, when each organ 
symmetri- 


cal emana- has its fitting object supplied, and when relations of sym- 
nee metry ! subsist between the doppoat from the object and the 
realityhe pores of the organ. Here, then, we find a conception of 
ee a common characteristic of all varieties of sense-perception : 
Neither this requisite ovuperpia between the amoppoai and the mépo. 
did he help ire ; ; 

toanswer But nevertheless for Empedocles there is in this nothing 


aan peculiarly characteristic of sensation. Such agreement be- 
principle tween dmoppoal and the pores of objects is the universal con- 
eee dition of the interaction of material bodies. Theophrastus, 
like.’ therefore, pertinently asks*, how animate beings differ, 
according to Empedocles, from inanimate in this respect ? 
Shall we have to admit that, when emanations from a body 
fit the pores of an inanimate body, the latter has sensible 
experience of the former? or have all things whatever 
a capacity for sense-perception? If Empedocles’ theory 
were sufficient, says Theophrastus, all substances which 
naturally blend together should be said to perceive 
? It would be worth while to consider how far in this notion of oup- 
petpia Empedocles anticipates or paves the way for the Aristotelean 
doctrine of the peodrns or Adyos of each aigOnripiov, in virtue whereof 
it grasps the form without the matter of the ala@nrév. As regards the 
composition of odp£ and dcrody, Aristotle himself states (642% 19-24) 
that Empedocles made these severally to consist of a Abyos tis pelLews 
tv ororxetwv—not of any one or two or three elements, or of all merely 

put together. 2 De Sens. §§ 7 and 12. 
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one another’. Another point in which, according to 
Empedocles, all sensory operations agree is that like is 
perceived by like. We perceive external objects by ele- 
ments homogeneous, or identical in kind, with them, forming 
part of our bodily structure and constituting the soul itself. 
Thus to the former requisite relation of cupperpla is added 
the further requirement of éuo.érns between object and organ. 
By this second principle also, Empedocles did but little 
which could be said to raise psychology above the level of 
physics. He showed, indeed, or tried to show, in what the 
various kinds of sense-perception agree, but not that which 
at the same time distinguishes them from physical processes. 
Rather he implicitly denied that there is any such funda- 
mental distinction. Perception is for him only interpenetra- 
tion—a material conception. We shall, indeed, find that 
philosophers divide themselves, henceforth, on this very point, 
viz. into (1) those who assert (implicitly or explicitly) that 
there is no difference at bottom between sense-perception 
and physical interaction, and (2) those who maintain such 
fundamental difference. 
Democritus. 


§ 5. Democritus considered all relations between realities For Demo- 
of every kind as reducible to the purely mechanical form. Hides 


Therefore for him no difference could be admitted ulti- between 


; : 2 - : sensation 
mately between the kind of interaction involved in sense- gnq physi- 


perception and that involved in the action of any atomic bore 
bodies upon one another. All interaction whatever consists merely 


in or involves contact: and this is as true of the interaction eee 


between a percipient and a perceived object as of any other. there be 


sihe : funda- 
Sensation is due in the last resort to a contact between? Jot 


the objects of sense, or dmoppoatl from these, all of which are fete 
. ° . . etween 
atoms combined in various ways, and the spherical atoms sensation 


- . and intel- 
of which the soul is composed. Theophrastus strangely eat 


hesitates as to whether for Democritus sense-perception was interaction 
1 Theophr. de Sens. § 12. Empedocles no doubt would accept the 

full consequences of his cosmical doctrine. Despite his discrimination 

of yuiev mioris from voeiv, he did not believe in any adsolute distinction 

between sensible and insensible forms of interaction: cf. Rohde, Psyche, 


li. 171 seqq. 
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whatever, or was not to be explained by the interaction of like with 
ine aaa like 1, When we reflect that for Democritus differences of 
percipien- kind, being all due to sensory discrimination (which can- 
rs. not be ultimate), must resolve themselves into quantitative 
Sey differences, and that he allowed even physical interaction 
interaction between similars (a doctrine in which he differs from the 
Lecaalaess majority), we cannot share such hesitation. It is, therefore, 
avoid, manifest that we cannot find in the doctrine of Democritus 
anything to distinguish sensory facts from physical facts: 
the former are but a mode of the larger physical total. 
What, then, has he to say on the other side of the question, 
viz. as to the common feature in which all sensory facts 
agree? We can find no clear statement on this point either. 
The facts of sense-perception are reduced to physical facts 
of contact between the object and the organ: that is all. 
DidDemo- §6. On the general subject of sensation, however, it is 
Gas oe 4 interesting to notice a dictum contained in the Placita, 
a that ‘Democritus regarded the aicOjces as being more 
which our Numerous than the alc@nrd, but that owing to want of 
iicaesble correspondence between the alc@nrd and the multitude of 
of perceiv- alcOjoeus, some of the latter (or the former?) escape observa- 


ees f tion2” Diels (Dox. p. 399n.) renders: sensuum affectiones 
as see plures sunt perceptis, sed cum percepta multitudini (affec- 
ourselves “onum) non respondeant, illae non omnes agnoscuntur. In 
scious? DIS lately issued Vorsokratiker (p. 388), however, he illus- 
trates by quoting Lucret. iv. 800 guia tenuia sunt, nisi se 
contendit acute, cernere non potis est animus. Zeller, on 
the other hand (Pre-Socr. ii. 267 n., E. Tr.), supplies (not 
tas alc@joeis as Diels, but) ra aicOntd before AavOdvew, and 
interprets the passage as having in its original form meant 
that ‘much is perceptible which is not perceived by us, 
because it is not adapted to our senses.’ This interpreta- 
tion Siebeck (Geschichte der Psychologie, pt. i. p. 114) adopts, 
and, as an illustration, mentions our want of ‘a sense 

1 De Sens.§ 49. See p. 24, n. 1 supra. 

* Stob. Eci. i. 51, Diels, Dox., p. 399, Vors., p. 388 (méca elow ai 
alcOnoes) Anpdxpiros mAcious per eivat ras alaOnoes Trav alcOnrav To O€ py 
dvahoyifery (avadoyeiv, Diels) ra aio Onra ro mANOEt (sc. rev ala Onoewr, Diels) 
AavOavev, What does ‘ correspondence’ or ‘analogy ’ here mean? 
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for the perception of magnetic currents, which we can 
only conceive by translating them psychologically into 
phenomena of seeing.’ It is true that Democritus was 
committed to a belief in the infra-sensible qualities of 
the atoms, which are alc@nrd, perhaps, ex hypothesi, but 
‘disproportionate’ to our aicOjces. Still, in order to get 
the sense which Zeller and Siebeck find in the words, we 
should have mAclw trav alcéjoewv Ta alcOnrd, or else take 
tas aicOjces as equivalent to possible sensations, or sensory 
pvwers, and rép aic@nrév as actualized percepts, which would 
be very awkward, even if legitimate. Interesting as it 
would, no doubt, be to find Democritus (who stood at 
the head of the ‘science’ of that time) conceiving tones 
which our ears cannot hear, colours which our eyes cannot 
see, and so on, as well as the infra-sensible atoms them- 
selves on which his physical theory rested, yet it is more 
than questionable whether—on the strength of an excerpt 
(such as that here under discussion) five hundred years 
at least later than the writings of Democritus, and of 
a doubtful reading or interpretation of it—we have any 
right whatever to attribute such conceptions to him. 
Besides, such a theory would implicitly objectivize the 
so-called secondary qualities, contrary to all that we know 
of his teaching. Adopting Diels’ rather than Zeller’s con- 
struction, we might as well, and with equal justification, find 
in the words the germ of some such theory as that of so- 
called ‘latent mental modifications, or that of perceptions 
insensibles afterwards developed by Leibniz. Our aicé7- 
ges are more numerous than our alo@nra. (Democritus 
might then seem to say), because we do not notice the 
former unless when we notice the latter. In modern terms, 
we do not notice sensations which, not being referred to an 
object, are not perceptions. There are, in this way, many 
alc@noets which pass without being attended to or coming 
‘into consciousness. The argument of Arist. de Ax. iii. 1, 
that ‘there are not more senses than the recognized five,’ 
was directed, perhaps, against the very speculation of 
Democritus (whatever it really was), which is alluded to in 
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the above words of the Placita, but of which unfortunately 
we know nothing more’. 
Anaxagoras. 


ForAnaxa- § 7. According to Anaxagoras vots was the principle of 
seal orderly movement, both in the cosmos and in the individual. 


the soul is He did not distinguish vots from wvx7*, representing both 
absolutely 


hetero. aS absolutely different from any form (or, at least, from 
geneous '¢ any other form) of material things. While he zmplies the 
of ihe phy- peculiarity of the interaction implied in sensation, we look 


rg bag in vain to him for an account of it. He does not define 


action the general features which characterize all sensory activity, 
Hee and at the same time distinguish it from other kinds of 
‘ ae activity. The scattered sayings in reference to the senses 
from other Which we find attributed to him, do not help us much 
een towards the solution of such a problem. Sense-perception 


He does was necessarily (according to his doctrine of vods drys) 
mee how- effected by the relation of unlike to unlike, or rather of con- 


us what the ¢rvarzes, to one another. The sensory act implied, for 
difference 


is. We Anaxagoras, as for Aristotle, a change (dddAolwots) of some 


only know i i i i 
poy row sort in the organ of perception. This appeared possible 


that per- Only if the organ and the object were dissimilar. Thus the 
Hlepathce reflexion in the eye, on which seeing depends, is formed in 
by no the part of the eye which is different in colour from the 
ea object. We perceive heat and cold by touch only when 


traries. But the object touched is hotter or colder than the organ. 
these are 


physical, So with the other senses. We perceive all qualities in the 
See 4 object according to the excess or defect of them in the organ. 


2 ae in But all qualities exist in our organs, though in different 
Enter proportions ; so that the contrasts required for perception 


cipiens to. of objects are always possible in experi i ; 
percipien- y Sd perience. This doctrine, 


dum— however, of perception by contrast (of qualities within to 
cies qualities without the organism), together with the other 


peculiarity doctrine of may év mavrl, does not go far to clear up the 
involved— 


is left in distinctive and general features of sense-perception, or 
obscurity. furnish us with a point of view from which to contemplate 


’ For the conception of alc Ojces, as well as aic@nrd, too small to be 


noticeable, at least ‘actually,’ cf. Arist. de Sens. vi. 446% 7-15. 
3 Cf. Arist. 404> 1-3, 


®* Theophr. de Sens. §§ 27-8; Diels, Dox., p. 507. 18 mdvra yap 


évurrdp yew ev npiv, 
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or pursue this subject apart from physical science. The 
contraries here referred to as required for perception are 
physical on both sides. Whence they derive their con- 
trariety, or how the heterogeneity of the wWvx7, which is 
active in perception, takes effect we are not informed. The 
soul presides over the interacting contrary qualities of the 
perceiving sense and its object; that is all we know. True 
to his notion of perception by dissimilarity, Anaxagoras 
regards all exercise of the senses as accompanied by, or 
involving, discomfort or distress, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. In proof of this he points to the effects of time 
and age in dulling sense, and also to those of over stimula- 
tion, e.g. by too loud a sound, too brilliant a light, &c. 
He (as we have seen) held the view that in larger animals, 
with their larger sensory organs, sense-perception is more 
perfect than in others!. These vague observations con- 
stitute what we know of his theory of sensation in general. 
Needless to say, it is impossible to ascertain from them 
what settled views (if any) he entertained as to the common 
and peculiar characteristics of sensation. 


Diogenes. 
§ 8. Diogenes of Apollonia, holding as he did that air Diogenes, 


was the divine being, the principinm of all things, the fons Whomade 


et origo of sense and thought and order in the world, the ikke 
deus in nobis, endeavoured to give details respecting the Pee 
sensory function of animals, and in connexion with the air intellect, — 
within them—especially, or in the first instance, that around substance 
the brain, but ultimately that also in the region of the heart. ees 


As air was not only the principium of thought and sense, could not 
but also of things, for Diogenes, as for Empedocles and re thera 
Democritus, it was axiomatic that /zke is perceived by /zke. ie nes 
We of course look as vainly to him, as to the others, for peculiar 
a distinctive and common account of the various kinds yal Sites 


of sense-perception, such as Plato and Aristotle desire and action of 
attempt to supply. The internal air on which hearing, pee and 


seeing, and smelling most immediately depend, is that in object to 


1 Theophr. de Sens. §§ 31-4, 


BEARE P 
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distinguish or around the brain. Diogenes may, however, have held 
tis from that sense involved a faculty of synthesis—a faculty of 
action. For combining the data of sense. If so, then for him this 
ae faculty probably had its centre or seat in the thorax’. 
in the last Tf this be so, his position would exhibit some approximation 


result mer- = fi ‘ 

ges itself to that of Aristotle, making us curious to know more about 

in physics. it, It is not, however, hard for Theophrastus? to show that 
the psychology of Diogenes, like that of Empedocles, pro- 
vides no ultimate discriminant between sensory and other 
processes, but tends rather to merge psychology in physics. 
When Diogenes, for example (after the manner of Empe- 
docles to some extent), explains dodpyois by the cvpperpia 
between the odour, wafted to the organ of sense, and the 
air around the brain, in consequence of which cvpperpia the 
odour and the said air are blended together ; Theophrastus 
naturally asks: what then is there to distinguish this from 
all other kinds of «pacts? Diogenes must either deny that 
there is anything to distinguish them, or acknowledge that 
he has omitted to state it, if there is.) He would probably, 
if pressed to choose, have accepted the former alternative. 


Plato. 
Plato’s § 9. Plato is the first writer who confronts the problem 
genera! “before us with a clear conception of its meaning. He 


sensation: defines sensation in general (alc@no1s) as a ‘communion of 
a move- . . ° 
ment com- Soul and body in relation to external objects. The faculty 


a sae belongs to the soul; the zzstrument is the body. Both in 


body, but Common become by means of imagination apprehensive of 


Ee ae external objects*. In the Philebus Plato himself says: 


the body +‘ Suppose that some of the affections which are in the body 


to th 1, : 
The dif. {fom moment to moment exhaust themselves in the body 


fusion of ae ° ae : A 
seit alone before—or without—reaching the soul, thus leaving 


through the latter unaffected ; while others pass through both, and 

* According to the doubtful testimony of the Placita, Aét. iv. 5. 7, 
Diels, Dox., p. 391, Diogenes placed rd tyeyorxdy in the dprnpraki) 
KotNla THs Kapdlas. * De Sens. § 46. 

* Plut. £ pit. iv. 8, Diels, Dox., p. 394. ‘By means of imagination’= 
dia avracias, This gives to gartacia the prominence which later 
psychologists attributed to it, but which it does not really, in this con- 
nexion, receive from Plato. 
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impress on both a sort of tremor of a quite peculiar kind, the body, 
in which both—body and soul—participate. ... When body owing to 


the mo- 


and soul in this way partake of this common neuen and bility of 
its tissues. 
are moved by this common movement, if you should call The parts 
this movement sensation (afc@no1s) you would speak quite ee 
correctly!’ In the Zzmaeus again Plato gives his general therefore 
conception of sensory affection. ‘We have? yet to consider ee 


the most important point relating to the affections which sensation. 
concern the whole body in common, viz. the cause of the Sonceoniee 
pleasurable and painful qualities in the affections which cha aes 
we have discussed, and also the processes which involve distinguish 
sensations produced through the bodily organs, and are aces 
accompanied by pains and pleasures in themselves. This ase 
then is how we must conceive the causes in the case of %° feallngs 
every affection, sensible or insensible, recollecting how we 

defined above the source of mobility and immobility ; for 

in this way we must seek the explanation we wish to find. 

When that which is naturally mobile is impressed by even 

a slight affection, it spreads abroad the motion, the par- 

ticles producing the same effect upon one another, until, 

coming to the centre of consciousness %, it announces the 
property of the agent ; but a substance that is immobile is 

too stable to spread the motion round about, and thus 

it merely receives the affection but does not stir any 
neighbouring part; so that, as the particles do not pass 

on one to another the original impulse which affected them, 

or transmit it to the entire creature, they leave the recipient 

of the affection without sensation*. This happens in the 

case of the bones, hair, and generally the parts formed of 


earth®; while the former conditions apply chiefly to sight 


1 Phileb. 33 D-34A. From this passage, with the exception of the 
81a ayracias, an insertion borrowed from later psychology, that quoted 
above from the Placita seems derived. 

2 Tim. 64 A-C (Archer-Hind’s version for the most part). In 
what follows ate@nous is confusedly treated as = feeling A/us cognitive 


sensation. 
3 +6 ppdvipov: I cannot render it with Mr. Archer-Hind the ‘ sentient 


part’: it includes more than this, * avaicOnrov mapécye 7d Tabor. 
5 Cf. Arist. de Ax. ili. 13. 435% 24 seqq. 
P2 


Plato’s 
description 
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and hearing, because these contain the greatest proportion 
of fire and air)’ In another passage? he explains the cause 
of sensation, and its disturbing effects upon intelligence, 
as resulting from interaction between the elements which 
form the body and those external to it. ‘For great as was 
the tide sweeping over them (sc. the bodies of newly created 
creatures) and flowing off—the tide which brought them 
sustenance—a yet greater tumult was caused by the effects 
of the bodies that struck against them; as when the body 
of any one came in contact with some alien fire that met it 
from without, or with solid earth, or with liquid glidings of 
water, or if he were caught in a tempest of winds, borne on 
the air; and so the motions from all these elements rushing 
through the body penetrated to the soul. This is in fact 
the reason ® why these have all alike been called, and are 
still called, sensations (alc@jves). Then, too, did they 
produce the most wide and vehement agitation for the time 
being, joining with the perpetually streaming current in 
stirring and violently shaking the revolutions of the soul, 
so that they altogether hindered the circle of the Same by 
flowing contrary to it, and they stopped it from governing 
and going. Plato does not in these passages distinguish 
sensation, as element in cognition, from feeling. The 
disturbing effects referred to by him are really due to the 
emotions connected with pleasure and pain. Aristotle 
also regards sensation as an affection common to body and 
soul, and beginning with the former *. 

§ 10. Further light is thrown upon Plato’s conception of 


1 With this passage cf. that of Aristotle 459% 28—° 5, where the latter 
illustrates the transmission of sensation from point to point by the way 
in which heat is diffused through the body from the first point of con- 
tact to the dpyn. The éws ris dpxns of 459» 3 seems to correspond in 
a way to the péxpimep dy eri rd hpdvipoy of Plato above: Tim. 64 A-C. 

2 Tim. 43 B-D (Archer-Hind). Here Plato, by his account of the 
agitation in the bodily tissues of newly created beings, seems to give 
or suggest the explanation adopted by Aristotle (de AZem. 450° 5) of 
the feebleness of the intelligence and memory of very young children. 

® As if to connect atcOnows with doOpaive, V &F-n-t. 

* 436° 6 4 8 atcOnors dre Sid rod Gadparos yiverat tH uxn SpAov Kat dia 
Tov Adyov kai Tov Adyov xapis. 
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sensation by a passage in the Theaetetus'. He discusses of sensa- 


he P onli ‘ ‘ : tion as 
the Protagoreo-Heraclitean doctrine that ‘man is the ae ee 


measure of all things, from the point of view of its effects cognition 
upon objective pao tes. The doctrine is based upon the cae 


Heraclitean maxim mdvra fet. This maxim applied to the view 7évra 
subject of sensation or sensory perception results as follows. Goon 
Protagoras held with Heraclitus that all physical things ©osists in 


go: 5 mere be- 
are in incessant motion. Motions are innumerable, but all coming: in 


fall into two classes, the passive and the active®. Things opaahedly 
have their so-called qualities only by acting or being acted Shee ian 
on. But activity and passivity are always relative : hence The ai. 


no quality belongs to anything per se. Only by interaction ae and 
aia@nrov, 


or relation of some sort are things determined in quality. with 6 ai- 


We cannot say that they are per se anything in particular: ne eae 


or even that they ave, at all. They only become: they are lost in the 
always Gecoming, not being. Our sensory presentations ever ae 


arise by the concurrence of the aforesaid kinds of motion— Fd oda 
xpiana- 


the active and the passive. The active belongs to what we oe Ran 


call the aic@nrév or object of sense ; the passive belongs to this point 
of view of 


the percipient or subjective organ °. When an object comes what is 
; - f : meant by 
into contact with our sense-organ, so that the object acts oyiect and 


on the organ, and the organ is acted upon by the object, organ of 
sense; as 


a sensation, on the one hand, arises in the organ, while on well as by 


the other hand, the object appears endowed with certain soy te 8 
e€ 


qualities. Thus arise in the organ sensations of seeimg, commonly 
- ascribed 
hearing, smelling, cooling, burning, pleasure, pain, desire, \> 1; = 


fear, &c.; while in the object arise colours, tones, &c. 
Some objects consist of slow motion, e.g. those which 
we call objects of touch. These produce their effects only 
on what is near them. Others are of quick motion, and 


1 The Protagoreo-Heraclitean scepticism, which stimulated Plato to 
epistemology, is also most fruitful for psychological speculation. That 
of Gorgias, on the other hand, is metaphysical in the main, and of little 
help for psychology. A perfect epistemology must have ‘sounded the 
depths of sensational scepticism. 

2 Theaetet. 156A ris dé xwycews Sv0 ibn, mhyOer per Ameipov éxarepor, 
divapev Se 7d pev moreiv Exor, 7d O€ mayer. 

3 It will be observed that Aristotle in the same way fixes the relation 
of object to organ as active to passive. 
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reach far; such are the objects of sight. The above results, 
however, viz. sensation in the organ and quality in the object, 
occur only in the said contact, and last only while it lasts. 
The eye does not see when not affected by colour; the 
object is without colour when not seen by an eye. Nothing 
therefore is or becomes what it is or becomes for itself and 
in itself, but only in relation to the subject perceiving ; 
and the object presents itself differently to the subject 
according to the varying constitution of this subject. 
Things are for each man what they appear to him ; and 
they necessarily appear to him according to his state or 
condition at the time. There is no objective truth. There 
are no universally valid propositions: no science, but only 
opinion}. 


It was § 11. Thus Plato in the operations of sense fer se finds, 
oe to according to the above doctrine of Protagoras, nothing 


construe a fixed or stable, which could form the basis of knowledge. 
pistemo- Nor can we doubt that if he had stopped at the point of view 
logy which of empirical psychology, as he conceived it, he would have 
should re- On ag ° 

place the been a devoted and enthusiastic follower of Heraclitus and 


despair of s 
inowledpe Protagoras. He constructed, however, an epistemology by 


thus ee which he rescued the work of thought and belief from this 
pecaiel e disordered and chaotic condition. He was unable to dis- 


of Prota- cover in sense-perception per se any mov oro—any fi 
goras the P P p y ye 


interaction point to which the scattered data of sense could rally 2, and 


ee ~ ang Which could therefore constitute a starting-point for science. 


Pe He asked himself the question how the interaction of 

var differ Subject and object in sense-perception per se differs from 

cided gat) the physical interaction between things in nature, and was 
sica . . 

Pe convinced that, for the school of Heraclitus and Protagoras 


peuaon at all events, there is xo difference. One cannot read 


Jhon Plato’s energetic and eloquent words without perceiving 
Aristotle, 


contain ia that up to the present stage of the argument he is with 
itself mae Protagoras heart and soul. Here then we discover a wide 
rinciple o ° ° . ° ° 

Pahedd gulf separating him from his pupil, Aristotle. The latter 
eae did not think it necessary to go outside the province 


Pablatos fT heaetet. 156 A-157C; Zeller, Pre-Socratics, (E. Tr.) ii. 449. 
? Cf. Arist. Az. Post. 1c0* 11, 
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of perception itself to discover a germ of the synthetic objective 
power which should lay the foundation of experience; an apes 


experience capable of being developed, under the presiding eoeees 
gether 


help of universal conceptions, into scéence. Having no to under- 
conception of a xowv7 atodnows, or synthetic faculty of sense, eet 
Plato treated the subject of atc@nois with scant respect, which he | 
being chiefly interested always, wherever he returns to it, in pe dieg 
showing how untrustworthy it is as an element of knowledge. from sensa- 
He did not find in it the characteristics which Aristotle Se bug 
found—critical and comparative power, proportionality, the wes MD 
quality of yeodrns. Aristotle brought downwards to sense when’ 
the characteristics of intelligence. He could not assent Hite Be 
to the theory of a complete breach between the lower and with the 
the higher faculties of mind. Plato denuded sense of all parr 
synthetic power, and, for the explanation of the possibility tet—what 
See. a A 5 is the fea- 
of scientific knowledge, which he as well as his pupil had at ture in 
heart, had to fall back altogether upon the activity of the ally 
understanding. How the sensibility and the understanding, which dis- 


having in this way no principle of community between fimstishes 
them, should be harmonized, was a question which Plato pbysicalin- 
could hardly answer. Aristotle tried to solve it by en- ene 
dowing sense with synthetic faculty, which he ascribed, as iit i 
we shall see, to that particular department which he calls 
the xow? aic@yno.s. Thus he tried to fill the breach which 
Plato had made. He saw that a theory of mind, which 
ignores the activity and implicit generality of sense, is 
as false as one which disregards or denies the all- 
regulating power of reason. Plato’s idealism had not 
succeeded in penetrating to the dark recesses of sense; 
that of Aristotle, no less lofty but far more attentive to 
the details of concrete living experience, was at least 


a deliberate attempt to interpret sense in terms of reason. 


Aristotle. 


§ 12. It will be found that there is, according to Aristotle, Parallel- 
° 


a complete parallelism between at least the sentient soul, Pica ma 
as a whole, and any one of its so-called parts; also between a ca 

> . . . : ntien 
the bodily organism which is the instrument of the former, soul; also 
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in bodily and the particular portion of the body which forms the 


organism jnstrument of the latter. In consequence of this parallelism 
as its In- 


strument. Aristotle can illustrate, as he does, his conception of soul 
ee as entelecheia of body by comparison with visual power, 


body as as entelecheia of the eye. In order, therefore, to ascertain 
ii Gi what his conception was of the characteristic of sensation 


Sean ts generally, in which, while all its forms agree, they all differ 
generally : 


the faculty from merely physical operations, we shall not only consider 
Ree what he says directly on the latter point, but also what he 


the form says of the sentient soul as a whole, so far as it bears upon 
aaa t= our question. I say the sextient soul; because difficulties 


eae arise as to the intellectual functions and their connexion 
matter. : x fe . ° 

This true for Aristotle with the sensory functions, owing to which we 
of the sen- s , 

Cont coal, c2h scarcely adduce his general account of ;uy7 as a whole 


and body in order to illustrate his view of the meaning of sense. It 
as whole; is in developing his view of the relation of soul—especially 


each ‘part’ the sentient—with body in general, that he expounds the 
of soul and . 5 ; 

the organ idea of the soul being to the body as form is to matter ; 
tg ae _ on which idea his explanation of sensation in general rests 
tinction of also. For him the first essential characteristic of sensation 


eee in general is the power of sense to apprehend the form of 
has botha objects without the matter’. In this all the senses, in all 
physical hee if . 5 , < 
and anon- their manifestations, agree with one another; and in this 
physical essential characteristic they differ from inanimate things 
aspect, an 


sointro- Operating on one another according to merely physical laws. 
seeped The distinction between form and matter, seeming the key to 


ioiee that between psychical and non-psychical, is fundamental in 
relatin the philosophy of Aristotle ; and although it connects itself 


involved in properly with his sel a tahs eae q 
pA eel eS 5 t metaphysics it is also of essential impor 


froma tance, if we are to understand his psychology of sense, that 
area we should clearly conceive the way in which he applies this 


38 distinction, /irs?, to the relation of soul and body, or of sense 
chanical, 


relation’ @0d sense-organ; and secondly, to the relation of sensory 
between 
bodies. 


* He agrees with Plato in the definition of atcOnous as a xivnois ris dia 
Tou odparos ris Wuxis, but this definition, having served its purpose 
of connecting empirical psychology with the sphere of physics, is left 
behind, and a more characteristic and fruitful definition is sought for. 
Cf. 436” 6 with 424 16; Zeller, Arist. (E. Tr.) ii. 58. 
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apprehension—sense-perception—wherein the knowing sub- 
ject perceives by sense the qualities of an object. Soul zs 
form and apprehends form; and the same is true of each 
sense-organ (gva animate) and its function. For we are 
seeking, be it remembered, the respect in which the relation 
of percipiens to percipiendum differs, according to Aristotle, 
from a merely physical, e.g. a mechanical, relation. 

§ 13. Aristotle? arrives at his most comprehensive view Definition 
of Woxn as follows. There is a class of things called seca 
substances (ovcla), i.e. determinately existing things, two con- 
Any such thing may be viewed (a) as to its matter, (6) as Cathar ‘of 
to its form, (c) as to the whole (otcia) which results from pte 
the union of the two*. Matter is mere potentiality, form into form 
actuality, The latter may have grades, e.g. a lower which eee 
corresponds to ém.orjun, and a higher which corresponds to @ctuality 
70 Oewpetv, or the exercise of émorijyn. Now the commonest Pabe 
instances of substances are furnished by bodies, especially “2/7 
natural bodies (¢vai.xa ooépara). Of the latter some have 
life—by this being meant a process involving the main- 
tenance of xutrition, growth, and decay in such bodies. 

Every natural body having life is an ovota, with all the 
implications above stated. Such living body cannot er se 
(sc. gua body) constitute soul. The body gua matter is the 
subtectum (rd troxelyevov); while the soul, in virtue of which 
the body is qualified as living, if a substance at all, is such 
in only a formal sense—ovcia 7 xara Adyor, or eldos. Such 
substance as this—the ovcia 7 xara Adyov or eld0s—is the év- 
reAdyeta, or actualization, as distinguished from the dvvayis, 
or potentiality, of the living body. Bearing in mind that 
évreAexeta has the grades above illustrated, the one corre- 
sponding to émornun, the other to 76 Jewpetv, we next observe 

1 412% 1-414® 28. ovcia in Aristotle generally = anything subsisting for 
itself, forming no inherent part or attribute of anything else, and not 
requiring a substratum different from itself. mpa@rat ovcia are distin- 
guished from devrepar ovcia as individuals from genera and species. 

The use of the term ovcia respecting yvy7 must be carefully watched at 
the point where yvx7 comes to be spoken of as the ovoia 7 Kata Adyor 


of the (gov. 
2 Sdn is used first by Aristotle as the philosophical term for ‘matter’; 


but such usage sight have been suggested by Plato, 77m. 69 A. 
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that, as évreAéxera of living body, wvyx7 answers to the former 
of these. For the possession of soul, by a living body, is 
consistent with the non-exercise of its faculties, for instance, 
during sleep. The capacity for such exercise is chrono- 
logically prior, in the individual, to the actual exercise. 
Hence we call soul the first évrehéxera of a living body, 
or of a natural body capable of living. Such potency or 
capacity belongs to bodies which possess organs, and there- 
fore to vegetable as well as to animal bodies. Thus we 
formulate a definition sufficiently general to apply to all 
kinds of soul, if we state that it is the first évredéxera of a 
natural organic body. With this definition as expressing the 
nature of the sentient soul only we shall here have to do. 
en § 14. Without clearly understanding Aristotle’s distinction 
matter of matter and form, we could not understand his theory of 
eee sensation. There is one fixed word for matter, viz. orn, 
jectsof | but form is expressed by several: cyjua, poppy, etdos. From 
Form ang the frequent use of the two first, it would appear that the 


ee en philosophical distinction was imported from the ordinary or 
are only Vulgar use of poppy and #7, to distinguish the material of 
aecenaly an object from its shape, by which, therefore, this distinction 
guishable. in its primary form is best illustrated. A lump of wax has 
Bat this always and must have some shape. The shape and the 


distinction wax are inseparable except by abstraction—an act of 
mpparts the thinking. The shape must have a matter or material, the 
is ees material a shape. The shape and material are different 
perience indeed, but do not differ as, e.g., two lumps of wax would 
es ane differ from one another. These are locally and really 
tion on- separable; not so the shape and material of one lump. 
wards and The shape of one lump of wax cannot perish without the 
pwards, 
material sharing its fate; nor can the material perish— 
it cannot even be thought away—without the shape also 
vanishing. If the lump ceases to have any form it ceases to 
exist ; and so, too, if it ceases to have any matter, We may 
name the shape and the material separately, and by different 
names,but we cannot even imagine a material substance with- 
out some shape, or a shape without material. Matter and 
form are thus correlative terms notionally (Ady@) distinct, i.e. 
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distinguishable by an effort of mental abstraction, and by 

this only. Such distinction borrowed from objects in space 

was transferred by Aristotle to every concrete individual ; 

not merely those possessing physical properties, but all 
others, including the entities with which metaphysical 
speculation undertakes to deal. In regard to every indi- 
vidual thing (réde 71) of any kind, therefore, Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes (1) its matter, (2) its form, (3) the composite 
consisting of both. Neither matter nor form by itself 
constitutes the individual—the réde mu. It is constituted 

or consists of both together. This distinction of form and 
matter is, as made by reason or thought, the first step 
towards the idealizing of experience, and the introduction, 

or discernment, of the characteristic which distinguishes 
sensation generally from purely mechanical or other kinds of 
physical interaction. In virtue of it, or our power to make 

it, experience and all that it can contain is from the first 
endowed with a character derived from mind. 

§ 15. To form Aristotle gives precedence in rank and The pro- 

importance. The reason of this for him is, no doubt, that £5, of 


knowledge 


form, though itself unknowable in nature apart from matter, isa pro- 
essive 
is what renders things capable of being known. All the informa- 


determinate qualities of things, all the predicates by which Lo a 
they can be the subject of conversation or reasoning, come Of mere 
under the head of form. The determination of the ‘form’ P2't oe 
of a thing is a progress in the complete knowledge of that without 
thing. The reverse process, by which knowledge of form is ween oo 
»bliterated, would ultimately leave our minds a blank. For w iaeicecer 
mere matter is amere negative. It has fer se no predicates, Hanes 
and nothing real could be known about it. As, therefore, Fatenee 
scientific and all knowledge advances pari passu with further the 
determination of the form of a subject—and as science con- ,Pigher 
fined to mere matter would be impossible—indeed incon- By abe 
ceivable—it was natural for Aristotle to give the higher bei tose eu 
place in dignity to form as compared with matter. Form is Vice versa. 
on the side of clearness and knowledge; matter, on that of 
confusion and ignorance. But for a single res completa, or 


for a real world, we, in Aristotle’s opinion, require both. 
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Affinity be. § 16. The distinction between matter and form is allied 
eces to the distinction between potentiality (d%vayis) and actu- 
tinctions ality (évépyeia, évredéxera +), also of capital importance in 
Sere Aristotle. It is not hard to see the affinity between the 
aie, By two distinctions. Matter is that a exists only poten- 
form and tially; before anything can be a rdéde t:—can exist at 
The fet @ particular place in a particular time—it must have form. 
ofsoul § Unformed matter is something which can only be conceived 
ae as possibility: something which is conceived as nothing 
bas ath yet, but which is capable of becoming anything, we do not 
definite po- yet know what, according to the form it may assume. 
tentialities Nature exhibits no instances of such potentiality, such 
such ideas unformed matter, in the absolute sense; but relatively 
euler speaking, many natural things illustrate it. It is seen 


tion of especially in the processes of organic life, such as that of 
al growth from seed to tree. The seed is the tree in potency, 
or formed imperfectly ; the tree is the seed in actuality, or 
perfectly formed. The process is one from matter less 
formed to matter more formed; but even at the lowest 
steps we can find no matter that has not already some 
form. When the potentiality of some particular matter 
has been completely actualized, it has, in Aristotle’s 
phrase, reached its évreAéyera—its final consummation. In 
the successive steps of the process, however, each higher 
stage is €vépyera compared to the lower; dvvayis as com- 
pared to those above it. The idea of the soul entering into, 
or passing by transmigration through, a variety of different 
bodies is absurd. It is not with every casual body that 
a given form of soul will unite itself. To suppose other- 
wise is as erroneous as to suppose that a carpenter could 
do his work with a flute as well as with hammer or saw 2. 
The saa  § 17. Accordingly we may see what Aristotle meant by 
hasan —_ speaking of the animate body as ovota of which the cépa 


existence 


of its own; per sé is the #An, while the soul er se is etdos. For the odua 
it is a 7é5¢ “cf. : ome 3 5 
m—an tO have life is to have realized in it certain antecedent 


ovcia potentialities, which belonged to the #An from which the living 


* The difference of these may be neglected here. 


* Cf. 407° 14-25. This is directed against the Pythagoreans and 
Plato’s Phaedo, 
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body has sprung. ‘ux7 is the realization of such potentia- having not 


lities. The (Gov is the rdde 7. Its yuxy is that in virtue of Oy bee 


which it lives—that which is the seal and mark of the a/orm too. 


one - 5 Such is th 
potentialities of its cdua gua tAn. The soul is not a rdde Tt, cea with : 


neither is it something joined to, and capable of separation Rte : 
from, the o6za1, any more than form generally from matter. matter of 
It is yux7, however, that gives meaning or intelligibility to Hs 
the organic body whose functions are adapted to its main- is not an 
tenance, and employed for its sake. Thus the évreddyeva ibaa fate 
and the rédos are identical. While, however, the wuy7 but onlyan 
is no rdéde r~—no concrete individual thing—we cannot say yee 
this of oGua. The Jatter indeed taken fer se, and with- ~otéonal 
out soul as a dead body might be, is no longer what it The bode 
was when animated or fit for the habitation of soul; it is ae . 
no more an animal body than an édOadyds deprived or tmoxeipe- 
incapable of vision (dys), such as an eye of stone, would be } fies 
an eye in the same sense as one with its native power. It not be 
could now have the name it formerly bore only in an tote 
ambiguous or homonymous way. Yet, though not the eae 
same as what it was, it is a concrete individual thing ; which explained 
could not be said of its évreddxera, the oxy per se, out 04 Parely 
of relation to the oéya. The body when lifeless is still istic hypo- 
a substance, a réde 71, though no longer éuyvydv 11. There- Toe " 
fore body cannot be said to be itself the «féos or form of aire - 
soul. In other words soul cannot be explained materially— attributes 
as consisting of any form of material body however fine. Body, 
Body is always of the nature of a swbiectum: the subject of we must 
attributes and predicates: not itself an attribute or pre- ee 
dicate. We can no more say that body zs the soul of an Pi Kara, 
animal, than we could say that the wax zs the shape or oi) 
form of the cube of wax before us. Its cubicalness is a 
predicate of the wax as a subject, and this relation is irre- 
versible. Thus, and for the analogous reason, we could 

not say that in a given living (gov the body is the soul, or 

in other words, that the soul is material. The cubicalness 


is a quality predicable of the wax, and now belonging to it 


1 In this Aristotle seems to attack the very basis of the main 
argument of Plato’s Phaedo. 
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as the result of a process of change. Just so in the living 
body, its soul—its being alive—is the quality which informs 
and determines it to its intelligible character. 
Condition  § 18. The soul, then, is the actualization of the poten- 
of  boy® tiality of life, and this it is in virtue of its being the form 
is that it of the living body. But it is only a stage—the first stage 


hould 3 Baas eo 
hare —in a process of actualization. With it ends the process 


organs: upwards from lifeless fin to tAn which now lives ; and with 
and in the 


case of the it again begins another process upwards from mere life, as 


aan in vegetables, to the life which has intelligence (vods) in its 


organs of sublimest energy. That the body should live, organs are 
nse, ° . 
Parallel necessary. That further determination or development 


bo of soul should take place—that, for example, it should 
animated rise from its lowest grade such as plants exhibit to the 


boyy ge next above it—that of sentiency which all animals exhibit— 


sentieat further organs are necessary. These are the instruments of 
organs. ° eke ° ° 
Fieth sense itS activity or functionality: the organs of sense. 


As Just as the soul is the first entelechy of living body, so 
évreéxera €ach sense is the first entelechy of the organ adapted to its 
f each A = Avis : 

ease function. Each sense is the form, while its organ (a portion 


organ: of the body) is the matter. The senses all postulate the 
the whole 


yoy} ai- living body as their substratum or ground of possibility ; 


rig oi ; in their manifestations of function, and in their development, 


the whole they each offer the closest parallel to the sentient soul as 


ae a whole in its relationship to the body as a whole. This 


Relation of parallelism is stated by Aristotle himself. As each sensory 


soul and : : : : 
body. We Organ is organic to that sense, so the whole cua is organic 


ene ha to Wvx7, and is qualified as such an dpyavov!. The soul, 


areone and not being material, is not a magnitude. Again, we 


h 
: Sy i: must not ask whether soul and body are one, any more 


neither can than whether the wax and the figure it bears are one, 


h : 
tava ** or generally whether any material and that of which it 


two things. is the material are one. Soul is called an otcla—a sub- 


* Cf. 645> 14 émet dé 1d pev Spyavov may Evexd Tov, rdav dé Tod oopatos 
popiwy éxaoroy evexd Tov, Td d€ od Evexa mpagis tis, havepdv Ort Kal 7d 
aivodov cpa ouvéornke moakeds tivos évexa mAnpous. This is confined 
by Aristotle to the lower part of yux7, and does not apply to the dis- 
tinctively noétic part, which is Aossibly xwpiordy, and which belongs to 
the subject of mpaérn didogodia, not of ‘ physics.’ 
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stance or essence—but this must not be taken to mean that As pupil 
it is ardde 7. It is an ovola % kara Tov Adyov—an ideal or Siete 
formal substance—the actualization of the idea underlying the living 
the potentiality of body to live. Without it the living body Bodiand 
would no longer live: its structure and organs would have S00! make 
lost their meaning, or would not fulfil the idea* which (gov. 
informs them. ‘... We can see this! by comparison with 
certain particular organs and their functions. If the eye 
(ép0adpés) were an animal ((@ov), then, by analogy, its soul 
would be its visual faculty (7 dys). This (dys) is the 
form or ideal substance of the eye (odcla dpOaduod 7 Kard 
tov Adyov). So the eye is the matter (fAn) of the visual 
faculty (dyews), lacking which it would be an eye no longer 
in the same meaning of the term as before, but only in 
some other, just as an eye carved in stone or painted 
in a picture might bear this name. We must conceive 
what is true, in this manner, of the part as true also of the 
living body as a whole. For as each sensory function is 
to its sensory organ, so is the whole sentient soul (7 6An 
atc@no.s) to the whole sentient body as such.... As 
seeing (dpacis) is the full consummation (évredéxeva) of the 
potentiality of the eye, so waking? is that of the potentia- 
lity of the whole living body. The soul is the realization 
of the potentiality of the organic body, in the way in which 
vision as a power is that of the organ of vision. Con- 
sidered per se, the body is that which has only the potency 
of living. As the “pupil” and its visive function (dys) 
together make up the eye (ép@adpds), so the soul and the 
body together make up the animal (rd (Gov).’ 

§ 19. The foregoing has been needful to prepare us in Thus in 
some measure to understand the comparatively brief sec- eon 
tion? in which Aristotle, having previously given a detailed form ap- 


prehends 


account of the special senses, recurs to the theme of form: the 
y i ty 1 (whi 
sensation generally, in order to state the characteristics pra 


which distinguish it from all material interaction. Alo@no1s of body) 


1 412> 6-28. 
2 éypnyopats, what we might call complete consciousness. 


5 424* 16-3. 
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through _ is, he says4,a form of yrGots. We have to conceive alodnats 


(abiclare in general as the power which animals possess, in virtue 
the form of their Wux7 and alc@nrjpia, of apprehending sensible 


oftheir objects in their forms without their matter ®, as wax takes 
bodily the mark (onyeiov) of the seal ring, without taking the iron 
apprehends Or the gold of which the latter may be composed, but quite 


Geute indifferently as to this material element. In the same, 
qualities) of or in an analogous, way, sense-perception is related to its 
the objects objects. It apprehends the colour or taste, or other sensible 


perception. quality of things, being affected by each thing not in so 


But sense : s 5 ; 
only appre- far as such thing is a réde re or substance, but in so far as it 


hends form is a ro.ovdi, i.e. possesses particular guality®. For form 
individual, apprehends form. The soul, which is the otcia 7 xara Adyov 


not in ° 5 : 
universal, Of tne Whole animate body, zuforms the sensory organ ; and 


Implicit the latter by its form becomes apprehensive of the forms of 
univer- 


sality objects. Though sense thus grasps the form in objects, it 
ore differs from intelligence in not grasping the universal as 
particular such. It only seizes the form in the individual rdde tu, i.e. 


olan (is in a given thing at a given time and place. Yet even so, 
distinct we can observe the implicit universality of knowledge from 


fromthe . : 3 . 
function) is its commencement in sensible experience. For even in the 


ns ae - individual, however limited as to place and time, the form 
animal _ is implicitly universal ; and ale@nots, being not roddé rivos, but 


- ee rod rovodde*, has the implicitly universal as its object. So much 
this faculty for the general character of aic@nats or sense-perception. 


of - oes 5 
heading: A sensory organ, on the other hand, in its primary ® con- 


bbe apatt ception, is that part of a living animal in which the faculty 
matter. Of apprehending form apart from matter appears. This 


Pee of faculty depends on the constitution of the organ: no part 


organto can be such an organ unless it occupies the position of 


its facult iti i i 
like that of 2 7%€an between the qualities which are extremes in the 


body to scale of sense to which it refers®, The sense (alcOnors) and 


1 731% 33 yraois tus, cf. 458> 2, 432% 16. 

* 424° 17 7d Sexrixdy ray aicOnrav eidav ave ris DAs, cf. 425» 23, 434% 29. 
lav in 424* 17, required on general grounds, and supported by its use 
in 434® 29, is certainly sound. 

® odx 9 Exacrov exeivoy Aéyerat GAA’ Ff ToLovdl Kal Kara Toy Adyor. 

4 Vide 87» 28, 100 16. 5 424% 24, 

* For this thought that the organ must be a mean between the 
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its organ (alo@nrjpiov) are in a way the same and yet not sentient 
the same’. They are different in conception (Ady) or rere 


in their way of manifesting themselves (r@ etva:). That {he organ, 
e e e e 1 € € 
which perceives is, gua part of cdpua, a péyeOos or magni- whole 


; * : . : * o@pa, is a 
tude; but the essential idea or function of perception is magaiende: 


no magnitude or material, but a ratio or power of some the faculty 


. ° ° oe is not, but 
kind inherent in the perceiving organ®. From these con- jather a 


siderations (viz. that the faculty of a sense-organ depends 7##2 or 
on its occupying a due mean or proportion between any ieee 
two different objects in its scale) it is plain why excessive 
impressions from sensible objects of any sense injure or 
destroy the organ. If the motion set up by the object is 
too strong for the organ, the essential mean or proportion 
is disturbed; and this being disturbed, sensory power is 
lost; just as the musical quality of a lyre is lost if it be 
struck so violently as to break the strings °. 

§ 20. The fact that there are three kinds of soul—the Unity of 


nutrient (and generative), the sex¢ient (and motor), and rtd are 


the intellectual—is consistent with the unity of soul as plurality 
and diver- 


a whole. Aristotle illustrates this by reference to the unity sity of its 


of higher geometrical figures, which still implicitly contain anne 4 


the lower. Thus the quadrilateral is one, though it contains by geo- 


the trilateral. The nutrient is contained in the sentient fares lke 


soul; the nutrient and sentient in the intellectual; yet the 


extremes—or any two different qualities—in the scale of qic@nrd to 
which it refers, and hence must not itself have any of the qualities in 
a determinate degree, but only in such a way as to be relatively, e. g., 
cold as compared with a hot object, hot as compared with a cold, cf. 
Plato, 7#m. 50 D-E; also Arist. 429° 15 seqq., and § 24 zn/ra. 

1 Just as are Wuxn and capa. 

2 GdAa Adyos tis Kal Bivaps éxeivov. Editors make éxeivov = rov 
alc@nrod ; Bonitz (Ind. 437% 48) takes it as=peyéOous, and (Jud. 206° 17) 
as =rovd aicénrov. It appears to me to be a subjective genitive, 
referring to ro ala@avdyevoy in ® 26, i.e. the subject-organ, whose per- 
ceiving power consists in this Adyos. The mistake which Aristotle 
here aims at correcting is like that of one who should regard the 
musical function of a lyre as a magnitude, and identify this function 
with the strings, pegs, and material framework of the lyre, omitting 
to take account of, e. g., the ratios of the strings on which the musical 
function depends. 

8 424° 31. 
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the quadri- sentient and intellectual are each actually one, though 
ete potentially several ; just as the quadrilateral is actually one 
one though though capable of division into two trilaterals. Plants, as 
page oe well as animals, have life, and therefore soul. Aristotle 
trilaterals. denies them, however, even the rudiments of sensation, 
aba pointing out the reason (as he regards it) why they cannot 
Ae, possibly possess this. No doubt they are (he says) affected, 
this. Thuse.g., by the cold and hot, i.e. they are cooled and 
See heated. Hence one might overhastily assume that they 
question as have a perception of cold and hot. This would be a mis- 


Uae rin ta take. Their mode of affection is not that of animals. The 

eae plant lacks the primary requisites of sense. Plants have no 

sensation organs possessing the essential weodtns, which would give 

generally. Gicscrimination of the degrees of heat; and therefore they 
are incapable of apprehending the form of heat apart from 
the matter of the hot thing. When plants come into relation 
with external objects, to be affected by these they must 
receive the matter with the form?. Thus a plant’s touching 
is but physical contact. As sense apprehends material 
objects in their form, and as intellect apprehends immaterial 
objects, so plants apprehend the material object only in its 
matter. Thus it is that Aristotle answers the question: what 
is the feature common and peculiar to sensation generally— 
the feature in which all sensory functions agree, and in which 
all differ from purely physical interaction? Thanks to the 
fact of the sensory organ being (or having in its constitution) 
a Adyos of all the differences possible in its sensible province, 
so that it can present itself, as a mean, to any two such 
differences and discriminate them, it is capable of appre- 
hending the form, i.e. the qualities, of objects apart from 
their matter. Thus the dddAolwois involved in sensation is 
no purely physical change. It isa process in which the first 
evredéxeva of the organ—its potentiality of such apprehension 
—is converted into the second évreAéyeva or actualization of 
its potentiality. 

Sensation  § 21. For all ato@nous involves ddAoiwors ? of the organ by 


ae the object. When the hand is plunged into water of exactly 


1 De An. ii. 12, 424% 16- 3, * For §§ 21-22, cf. 416 32-4184 4. 
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its own temperature, it feels the water neither hot nor cold}. the per- 

In determining the nature of this dAAofwors or qualitative Nees 
change of the percipiens, Aristotle also settles (to his satis- this : 

. ° . . c an % 

faction) the old question, whether perception is effected by Pareention 
a relation of like to like or of unlike to unlike. This he does nite! 
in such a way as to reconcile the apparently inconsistent like to like, 
theories of, e. g., Empedocles and Anaxagoras on this point. +5 te 


A similar question is, he says, possible respecting the : is a rela- 
: i ; ion in 
relation between the body nourished and the food which which what 
nourishes it. Is nutrition effected by the agency of like on ¥*S ne 
: : ’ ‘ i : becomes 
like or of unlike on unlike? Aristotle replies: there isa pre- like. Ilus- 
vious question as to what exactly nutriment zs. Is it the Sea ee 
digested or undigested food? Manifestly it is the former. tion and 


The question, therefore, may be answered in two ways. If eters 
by nutriment we mean food not yet digested, then nutrition f°4- 
is effected by the agency of unlike upon unlike; but if by 
nutriment we mean digested food, nutrition is effected by the 
agency of like upon like. A process of ddAolwous has inter- 
vened between the taking of the food and its thorough 
digestion, in which process the food which was at first 
unlike the body has become assimilated to it: the unlike 
has become like*. Thus he introduces his settlement of 
the analogous question respecting perception. The object 
sets up a change in the percipient. The former is in this 
relation active, the latter passive. The perception for 
which the subject is naturally fitted is developed into 
actuality by the object perceived, the form of the object 
being impressed upon the percipient, i.e. the qualities 
of the object which the percipient is adapted to perceive 
being apprehended by it. This relationship between the 
two is the kind of qualitative change—dAdAolwos—in which 
perception is developed. At the moment when this qualita- 
tive change, produced in the percipient by the object, 
begins—i. e. when the former commences to be affected— 
then the object is unlike the percipient ; when, however, the 
dAAolwais has completed itself and the percipiendum has 
become a ferceptum, in the moment of actualized per- 
1 4248 2 seqq. 2 Cf. de An. ii. 4. 416” 3-10. 
Q 2 
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ception, the percipient has become like the object. The 
latter has assimilated the former to itself. Both are now 
qualitatively alike. The question, therefore, whether percep- 
tion results from an affection of unlike by unlike (as Anaxa- 
goras held), or of like by like (as Empedocles believed), 
admits of being answered either way according as one regards 
the initial or the final stage in the process of dAAolwois 
in which perception consists. If the former is thought of, 
Anaxagoras’ answer would be correct ; if the latter, the cor- 
rect answer would be that of Empedocles?. A process has 
intervened in this case as in that of nutrition between the 
incipiency and the termination of the relation between agent 
and patient. The organ therefore is qualitatively changed. 
The sen- § 22. This change will be understood only if we re- 
te member that the sensory faculty is nothing but a faculty 
sentient until confronted by its object. It is something which exists 
Zieh only potentially, until the object stimulates it. By this 
ee stimulation it acquires actuality. It must wait for an object, 
prior to the i.e. something different from itself, in order to be actualized, 
ee i.e. to perceive. Were this not so, the sensory organs would 
in which its perceive themselves ; which, however, they can no more do 


relative : 
potentia- than an axe or saw can cut itself, The process of dAAolwois, 
Be Gs which we have been describing here, is a process from 


The ‘object the sense dSvvduer to the sense évepyela. The évépyeca or 
55 soe évrehéxea, with which a sense-organ is primarily endowed, 
per se; it is that which it derives from, or has in virtue of, the whole 
ccahtice W2X% Of which it is a particular organ. Such évépyesa is, 
seen however, only the aparn évépyeva (or évreddyeta) of the organ, 
ceived, 2S Capable of functioning, i.e.as alo6nrixdy. This first grade 
cig dag of actuality is itself potentiality as compared with higher 
ceived. grades. The case is (in reference to the particular part 
sneer of soul engaged in one sense, as well as in reference to the 
eoyny whole sentient soul) like that of émorijun and Oewpla, to use 
universals, “Tistotle’s illustration. If a person is a scholar or man of 
science, he is in virtue of this able to exhibit or apply 
knowledge in a certain way; given certain conditions, 
} 418" 4 maoyxet pev oby Soto Sv, merovbds 8° polwrat kal Eri oloy éxeivo. 
Galen, De Placit. Hipp. et Plat., § 636, remarks that sense-perception 

1s Not, as some say, an ddAolwors, but rather a didyywous ddrAoLdoews. 
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he does so. This potentiality of his corresponds to the Sense must 

grade which every sensory faculty occupies in the absence aacted by 

of an object to stimulate its organ. On the other hand, its objects 
when such a person is exercising his knowledge in some viduals; 

particular concrete case1, he furnishes the parallel for the ne univer: 
mies : sals are 

actually percipient organ of sense after it has been affected, within the 

: : ; i; Th 

and while yet affected, by its object. A change has passe par cilare: 
over the organ of sense, but not one which impairs it. or indi- 


There are two kinds of change which a thing may undergo; sect the 
one in a direction depriving it of its qualities or func- soul, and 
tions ; the other in the way of developing or realizing its bear Only 
powers*. The change which the percipient undergoes, te a 
i 5 of them is 
when affected by the percipiendum, is a change of the latter inside the 
sort, one which brings the faculty from potentiality to $t,and | 
actual realization, like the change from émornun to Oewpla moment of 
which fulfils the potency of the émorruwv. sa sae 
The object which causes the change has its own actual 
existence in the world, apart from the relation of sense. 
It would exist even if no one perceived it. It actually exists, 
and is potentially perceptible. So, conceived in relation 
to an absent object, the sensory organ is perceptive, or 
capable of perceiving it. The object has its own actual 
qualities 8—its form, which sense finds in it at the moment 
of perception. Thus, for Aristotle, the object is what Kant 
would call a Ding an sich. 
Between sense and thought, however, though paralleled 
for the above illustration, there is the great difference that 
thought can discover its own objects within itself, for it deals 
with universals (ra xaOddov). Sense-perception must await 
stimulation from without, as it can only deal with particulars 
(ra. xaé’ éxacrov)*. Universals are in a manner within the 


soul itself®. Hence it follows that thinking is in one’s 


1 4178 29 6 f3n Oewpay évredexeia dy, Kai kupios émiordpevos rdde Td A. 

2 840 rpdmous elvat ris ddAotdoews, THY Te éml ras orepytixds diabeces 
peraBodjry Kal ryv emi rds Les kal rnv prow 417” 14-16. 

3 Cf, 426% 20-25, 7° 35 seqq., and Io1o” 36. 

* rod pév ra mountixad Tis évepyelas Ewbev, rd dpardv kal dxovordy, dpoiws 
b€ Kal ra Aouad Tay alaOnrav. 

5 48° émornun rev KoOddov, raira 8’ év airy mas ort TH Wuyi. 
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own power when one wishes to make the effort ; but it is 
not in one’s power to perceive always when he wishes to do 
so. There must be present a particular object of perception 
before this faculty of sense can be realized’. 


Sense of § 23. We have seen that, as the nutrient soul can exist 


ome without the sentient, but the latter cannot exist without the 


son the former, so the sense of touch can exist without the other 
other - é ° ° 
senses: not senses, while without it these cannot exist*. And we 


bes pe mae may assume that as the nutrient soul is present with and 
is implied accompanies—or is the foundation of—every exercise of 


Hieasede the sentient, so the sense of touch is implied as at least 


amiss on accompanying every exercise of the other senses. What 
senses, as then is its exact relation to each of them in actual exercise? 
np’ or has it any? Are we to suppose that it merely accom- 
throughout panies, and has no assignable office? Such was not the 


perce opinion of Democritus, as we have already observed. Can 


Ri it have really been the opinion of Aristotle himself? He 
the other allows that taste is a modification of touch. When we 


ase be come to deal with the common sense—that central bureau 


tiated from Which receives and elaborates the reports of the several 


se pod senses—we shall have reason to think that on this point 


Aristotle the two philosophers agreed. At all events, Aristotle’s 
really : : - “ 
(despite theory of the evolution of soul requires a close relation 


natin between touch and the other senses of which it is the 
with De- pre-supposition (see p. 248,n. 1). The ascending forms of 
cee soul are like the ascending figures. As the triangle is 


Sere) implicit in the tetragon, so the faculty of nutrition—or the 
order ot nutrient soul—is implicit in the sentient soul. We seem 


ae to be led up by him to the parallel thought of an ascending 
scale . ° . . 

according Scale within the sentient soul—a scale which reaches from 
ietite of 207 at its lower to dys at its higher extremity. We have 


Balls an involution of the sense of touching in every other sense, 
touchin, : : 
Mines however highly developed *. But Aristotle does no more 


smelling, than bring us to the threshold of this conception. He 
hearing, 


seeing. A nowhere (except in the case of yedows, which is apy tis) 
ape explicitly defines the relationship between the other senses 
the more successively and that of touch. Yet we may, with much 


© Dé An Ai Ru aige oa. 2 415 3-5. > CE 4368 as: 
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probability, infer his view of their respective relationship to the form of 
it, by simply reversing the order in which he arranges the a eae 
senses for discussion. When he states! that dus is the sense + ae ees 
re- 
par excellence, he doubtless means that this sense, ina greater henied by 
degree than any other, exhibits the power of apprehending it, This 


ascent 


form apart from matter. Touch possesses this power, but in brings us 
the lowest degree. Taste comes—or would seem to come— ieee 
next above touch, for sensations of taste proper are impossible of intelli- 
gence (as 
without contact of the tongue with the sapid substance, and distinet 
yedous is apy tis. It, however, superadds a determination of serie 


form foreign to mere touch gua touch: the sapid qualities of vods which 
body are known through it alone, as they could not be by ete 
mere touch. Next in order as we go up comes smelling, pure form, 
which is allied on the one hand to tasting and touching— 

being subservient directly in its most important use to the 
purpose of tasting—and on the other hand to hearing and 

seeing, in virtue of its operating through a medium (rd 

typév) with which the media of hearing and seeing are 

in a certain way identical, For the medium of hearing, 

viz. air, is typdv, and the typév and the d:adaveés, as we learn 

from the constitution of the xépy, have much in common. 

Next above smelling comes hearing, and the scale 
culminates in the sense of seeing. Hearing apprehends 

less of the matter, more of the form of its object than 
smelling does: and the same can be said of seeing as 
compared with hearing. Seeing is the most pure—touch- 

ing, the least pure—form of sense. Thus the progress in 

the ascending scale of sense is at the same time a progress 
towards the scale of intelligence, from the threshold of 

which again (if we can determine a threshold), we should 
proceed still upwards step by step guided by the same clue, 

the higher step being always that which leads towards the 

purer form—towards the universal. Finally, though vots 
apprehends its objects only under conditions determined 

by perception, yet it endeavours to free them more and 

more from all such conditions. 


§ 24. Each sense is capable of perceiving objects which Ech sense 


isapeodrns, 


1 429% 2 7 dys padtora aicOnats. 


and there- 
Sore can 
discrimi- 
nate con- 
traries and 
differences 
in its 
modality, 
More de- 
tailed 
explana- 
tion of the 
peodrns 
and the 
Adyos in- 
volved in 
each sen- 
sory 
faculty. 
Each al- 
oOnas a 
formal 
dynamic 
unity. Each 
province, 
or mo- 
dality, a 
generic 
unity. 
Basis of 
formal 
unity of 
each sense, 
the Adyos 
or peadrns. 
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are contraries—opposites in the same genus'. This power 
it owes to its involving what Aristotle calls a peodrns 
between the opposite extremes in the scale to which its 
object belongs. To this its discriminative power is due’. 
For Aristotle this doctrine of ecdrns is of cardinal im- 
portance in the theory of sense-perception. Without 
understanding it we must fail to grasp his explanation 
of how atc@nois apprehends form without matter. Each 
ais@nois or sensory faculty is for him a unity, ruling 
as it were over its own province which is also one 
and consists of its alc@nrd. The unity is, of course, 
qualitative or formal, not quantitative. That of the faculty 
is an unity duvduer; that of its province, an unity yeve.. 
The senstbilia which constitute the province are all homo- 
geneous izter se, and heterogeneous with those of every 
other sense. Thus seeing presides over or discerns (kpiver) 
the province including colour*. Colour is a province lying 
between and bounded by the opposites white and black. 
These are one in kind, or genus, though opposite as species. 
Between these opposites come other species which mediate 
between them, and which Aristotle endeavoured to arrange 
in a scale of succession reaching continuously from the one 
opposite to the other. Seeing presides over all these species 
alike, comparing and distinguishing them. This power, he 
tells us, it possesses in virtue of its being a peodrns or Adyos. 
It is a peodrns gua standing in a middle character between 
both extremes—white and black—or between any other pair 
of different species or different colours in the scale, so that 
it can relate itself to either at the same time as to the other. 
It is a Adyos or ratio in the sense that it involves in its organ 
a Adyos tis welEews of the physical elements which constitute 
its alc@nrd, and therefore is capable of taking the ‘form’ of 

424 10 ére & domep dparod Kai dopdrov hy ras % bys, dpoiws 8é kal al 
Aowral Toy ayriKcetpeveav. 

> 432% 16 re Kpitix@ 6 Siavoias epyov ori Kat alcOhcews. 

* For the difficulty which Aristotle finds in applying this to the sense 
of touch, see TOUCHING, §§ 9-10 supra. 

* Besides colour there are other objects of seeing, viz. fire and the 
phosphorescents. These, though not possessing colour in the ordinary 
sense, have it in the same sense in which light has colour. 
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any of them indifferently’, Soa lyre in tune is a peodrns Aristotle’s 


or Adyos to the variety of chords or airs which may be pf ..., 


played upon it. It is capable of sounding high or low ce the 
notes indifferently ; and has in its tension, or in the relative oP Eo 


tensions of its strings and of the frame on which they are docles and 
others as to 


strung, the due harmonic ratio to all the sound solicitations the neces- 


to which it may be called upon to respond. But until ee 


struck, the lyre is silent. That which entitles each sense? between 


: ca ’ t 
to be called ove, and also constitutes the condition of its ee oe 


sensory power, is this form—this Adyos or pecdras which sense. For 
eir con- 


characterizes it. Thus it is that Aristotle transforms the ception of 


doctrine of Empedocles and others of his predecessors, viz. 3 payeical 
aAAoiwois 


that each sense requires for its exercise a ovpperpla between he substi- 


the object and the organ ; and that each is affected by the ee 


object either as its like or its unlike. Instead of a material os «is 
? ard. 
ouppetpia, such as that between amdppora and mépo.—the 
mechanical conception of Empedocles—Aristotle substi- 
tuted a rational or formal symmetry ; while instead of the 
GAAolwois, which was a purely physical effect, he sub- 
stituted the conception of an émidocts els aird. Thus by 
the application of his peculiar notions of matter and form 
on the one hand, and of dvvayis and évépyea (or évreddxeca) 


1 os ris ala6noews oloy peodrynrds tivos ovons ris év Trois alcOnrois 
évavti@oews’ Kai d1a TovTO Kpiver Ta alaOnrd, 1d yap pécov KptTiKdy, 424° 4, 

2 This power, which Aristotle seems again and again to ascribe to 
each sense fer se, more properly belongs to the sensus communis. 
In ordinary experience the several senses are not divorced from the 
sensus communis, but normally act in communication with it ; whence 
it is that Aristotle allows himself to demit its powers to them, in the 
passages in which he is not contrasting its functions with theirs. 
Each of the special senses seems at times, according to Aristotle, 
to be a rudimentary sensus communis in regard to the specific 
differences which fall under its ken. As the whole sentient soul, or 
sensus communis, divides itself, so to speak, into the so-called five 
senses, so each of these again sub-divides itself, consistently with its 
dynamic unity, into a multitude of particular activities, not only distinct 
in time, but also in kind, from one another. The actual object of 
a single energy of the same sense is xumerically one; the possible 
object of all its activities is generically one ; while between these falls 
the specifically one possible object of each of its separate kinds of 


activity. Cf. 447” 9 seqq. 
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on the other, he revolutionized the conception of the 

relation between sense-organ and object which had been 

accepted by his predecessors up to and including Plato. 
Qualitative § 25. Aristotle (as we have repeatedly observed) con- 
aN ceives the relation between a sense-organ and its object as 
and percep- one between patient and agent. In the de Sensu1 he speaks 


in et eof Of having in the de Anima explained how the aic@nréy in 


actual per- general is related to alcOnous 9 kar’ évépyerav. In perception 
ieee the object transforms the subject-sense from potentiality 
pare has tO actuality. This is a perfecting of the sense—an emtdoats 
assimilated els attd kal els évteA€xecav*. When the transformation or 


ae eta ddAoiwots is complete, i.e. when the particular sense is 


itself. No actually perceiving its object, then the percipiens and 
converse . ° OF 
operation Perceptum are qualitatively one. When the percipiendum 


Niece has become perceptum, the unlike have become like. This 
on the ger- proposition is only another way of stating that the sense 


Ae has received or apprehended the form of the object ®. 


The ger- , phere is no reciprocal relation, in Aristotle’s opinion, 
oie: between the object and the organ‘. There is a par- 


eee ticipation between the two, related as patient to agent, 
correlates, in a common fact, the resultant of which is the perception. 


yet the : : 3 
latter has ~Lere we are reminded of the Protagoreo-Heraclitean 


itsown theory, already stated® above, which Plato sets forth in the 
Rtencewith 2eaetetus. But Aristotle holds with the unquestioning 


qualities fidelity of a ‘natural Realist’ that the ‘common fact’ is 
potentially 


percep- | One in which the object is revealed in its true, i.e. inde- 


eas ,, pendent, qualities. The object exists independently, as 


pipes well as being an aloénréy, or a ‘possibility of perception.’ 
t : 
imelf = Lhe relation between rd aicOnré and ai kar’ evepyevay 


when the gic@joers is sometimes described as one of unity; at 
moment of 


its being Other times as one of similarity®, The meaning in 


SeAGO*81 35 * 417° 6 els airé—not abrd. Cf. >16, émt riy hiow. 

* pia péev €orw 7 évépyea 7 Tod aiaOnrod Kai 4 Tod aloOnriKod, Td 8 etvat 
erepov, 426% 15. 

* The passage in which alone such relation is asserted, 459° 23 seqq., 
is certainly spurious. ° Cf. VISION, § 32, and Plato, supra, § 10. 

° The unity becomes absolute in the case of the objects of thought 
or vous. In the case of those of sense-perception it does not go beyond 
the stage of sémilarity ; but this is udty of form. 
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either case is the same: that 7d aicOnrixdy has taken the perceived 
form of 76 aic@nrév. When the eye actually perceives, it 72° 
has apprehended the colour—which as quality belongs to relation 
the form—of its object. How far Aristotle carries this ee 
doctrine appears from the passage in which he states that 7 “07 &ép- 
there is a real meaning in saying that the organ or subject bane 
of seeing, when regarded as its own object, is coloured}. ae a 
The xépn is per se of no particular colour, but holds the form. 
mean between any two colours as well as between the 
extremes of black and white. In virtue of this its quality 

of peodtns—which again involves its bearing a Adyos or 
proportionality to its object—it is capable of apprehending 

all colours, i.e. of taking any given colour, as form. 

§ 26. The objects of sensation in general are classified by Classifica- 
Aristotle? as ra iSia, Ta kod, and Ta Kata cvpBeBnxds. The Sec of 
two former are said to be properly and in themselves per- sensation 

= S in general. 
ceptible®. The téva are illustrated by the examples of (a)ra isa, 
colour, sound, taste. They are defined by two marks, (a) yee 
that they are perceptible by one and only one sense, (0) cvpBeBn- 
that it is not possible to be mistaken respecting them 4, or “*™ 
at all events that error respecting them is at its minimum. 
One cannot be mistaken in thinking that what he sees is 
colour or what he hears is sound, though he may easily be 
so as to what the coloured or sonant thing is. 

The xowd are illustrated by kivnows and npeula, aprOuds, 
oxjpa, péyeOos®, These are said to be kowd, because they 
are l8va to no one sense but common to all; for—the writer 


goes on—xivyois is perceptible by both touch and sight ®. 


1 425% 22 ért O€ Kal TO dpav CoTW ws Kexpopdriora’ TO yap alcOyrnptov 
Sexrixoy rod aicOnrod dvev ris VAns exacrov. 

2 For § 24 cf. De An. ii. 6. 418% 7-25. * xa@’ abr paper aicOdvecOa. 

4 rept 6 py evdexeratararnOjvat; qualified, however, 428» 18 7 aioOnors 
Tov idiay adnOns eotw f Ort ddtytoTov Exovaa TO Yevdos. 

5 In de Sens. i. 437% 9 some MSS. give ordas instead of npepia, some 
omit this altogether. In 442” 5, we have 16 rpaxv kai 7d Aéiov, rd o£0 
kat TO GpBX0d TO ev Tois Gyxors, added. 

6 418818, That the word rdoas is hardly meant to be pressed appears 
not only from this illustration, but also from 442° 6 kowa tov aidbnoewr et 
8é p macdv, GAN Beds ye kal dps. A wholly different reason for this 
application of the term xowd to the objects so strangely confined in 
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Ta xara ovpBeBnxds alcOnrd are not directly perceived 
objects of sense, but rather inferences from direct per- 
ceptions. One sees a white object, but says or thinks 
that he sees, e.g., ‘the son of Diares. That this is not 
a direct perception is obvious from the mere fact that the 
organ of vision is nowise affected by the object in its 
incidental character!. The colour affects the xépn; the 
magnitude is also, as stated above, xa0’ até aicOntov 2. but 
the fact that the white object is the son of Diares does not 
at all impress the organ of sense: this fact is merely 
associated incidentally—xara ovyS_eBnxéds—with the cotour®. 
Aristotle observes that, of the objects xaé’ aira alcOnra, 
ra ia are xvpiws alcOntd, and are those to which the 
essential nature of the special senses is properly adapted‘. 
The physical natures of ra t:a—or of three of them— 
discussed by Aristotle, de Sensz, iii-v, have been already 
referred to in their proper places. 

The § 27. The nature of the medium and its relation to the 

medium of organ of perception was for the Greek psychologists of 


sensation 


in general: primary importance. Their epistemology was rooted in 
the notion : a 5 
onwhich Physiology, and this in physics. In the connexion be- 


the theory tween ‘external’ things and the organism, through the 
of it was 


based. The Medium, they seemed to find a sufficient account of the 


mee possibility of the cognition of the external things. The 


common theory of Empedocles for the explanation of our faculty 
nature with see te 
the alco, Of Objective cognition was that the organs of sense and 


révand of cognition in general ar 
the alo@n- g g are composed of the very same 


Thpiov. elements as the things outside the organism, and that 
therefore knowledge of the latter is accessible through these 


these illustrations appears in 425° 27 ray d€ xowav #dn Exouev alcOnow 
xowny: the xowd are the direct objects of the cow) atoOnais. But if this 
be the reason, what are we to think of the places in which the other 
reason is given and almost contradicted straightway by the illustrations? 
See infra, pp. 282-4. 

1 obd€v mdaxer 7 ToLovToy ts TOU aiaOnrov. 

* An ambiguity lurks here: it is, as appears, e.g., from 4 50 9, cab” 
avré aicOnrdv only to the xo? atoOnois, being xara ovpBeBnxds to 7 idia. 
> Sr Te NevKS TupBEBnxe rovro od alc Oaverat, 

* In this distinction the way is prepared for the doctrine referred to 


in the above notes, that the xowd are directly perceptible only to 7 xown 
aiaOnors. 
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organs. There are, accordingly, in the organs the primordial 
air, fire, earth, water, of which all things whatever consist. 
By like we know like. By the fire within us we see fire, by 
the water we see water, by the earth, earth, and by the air, 
air. This notion of identity of elements in objects and organs, 
with its implied explanation of knowledge, was adopted 
even by those who asserted the heterogeneity of woy7 and 
the objects of knowledge. The difference arising from such 
heterogeneity for them was that instead of knowing like by 
like we know each thing by its contrary: hot by cold, 
white by black, &c. So Anaxagoras, who (with Alcmaeon 
and Heraclitus) held the theory of cognition by contraries, 
required for explanation of knowledge the assumption 
within the organism of all the elements which constitute 
external objects, though only in order that each external 
percipiendum might thus have in the organism its necessary 
opposite. We have seen already how Aristotle en- 
deavoured to reconcile these opposing views of cognition. 
He held that perception is not simply an affection of like by 
like or of unlike by unlike, but of unlike by an unlike which, 
however, becomes like, having assimilated the percipient to 
itself in that process of dAAolwois which every perception 
involves. With Empedocles and Plato he held the doctrine 
of the above four elements, to which he ascribed four 
fundamental contrary attributes hot, cold, dry (solid), 
moist (fluid), Of these the bodily tissues are formed’; and 
of the tissues again the organs are constituted. At the 
basis of his whole theory of perception there is for him, as 
for his predecessors, the thought that the fundamental com- 
munity of elementary constitution in alc@nrd and aicOythpia 
is the cause of our being able to perceive objects. The 
dddolwots (by which he reconciles these different views) 
implies in every case a medium by, as well as through, 
which aicOnrd and alcOnrnpia are brought into correlation. 
For this medium has a common nature with the alc@nrdv 

1 Cf. 389° 27 éx pev yap ray crotxeiwy Ta Spoiopeph, éx TovTwy 8’ ws Ans 
a dda épya ths picews. The dporouepy in the body are composed of 
homogeneous parts. Thus all the parts of flesh are flesh, all those of 
bone are bone, and so on. 
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and the alcOnripiov. Thus the required conditions of 
perception are established (see further, §§ 31-34 7nfra). 
Aristotle’s  § 28, Aristotle rejected the naiye materialism of Empe- 


ae docles and Democritus!. He also rejected the sensational 


tinguished scepticism of Protagoras. He took a middle course, hold- 


ee ing that things potentially perceptible exist in themselves, 


Sats ae while faculties or potentialities of perception ‘exist’ in our 
e' e ° e 
eens organs, It is not true, he says, that nothing would exist if 


aa Seas it were not perceived. Yet when perceived it is by virtue 


sensa- of its form, not of its matter, that it is so; and for us its form 


ional 4 A . : 
Sai of is due to the act of mental apprehension which perception 


ees: involves. At the actual moment of perception the thing 
$1ca. 5 oe 
pastor the gua perceived and the organ gua perceiving, are so related 


Ae as to be, in form, an unity. He did not, with the early physio- 


sensory  logists, regard the sense-organs as mere channels by which 


physical the elements of things outside are conducted into the 


constitu- organism, and so the things are known’. We do not take 
tion of the . i ae 
organ. The in the matter but only the form of things. As the noétic 


ren soul is the rézos or eldos ldéy, i.e. the place or form of 


trarieties forms, so each faculty of perception in the sentient soul is 


inherent i é : 
the four. 20 €l50s alc@nrév, a form of objects of sense*. But each 


ea sensory organ by its elementary constitution is or exhibits 
cal basis & peodrys, i.e. it can present itself as a discriminant 
Sanne (kplveww) between any two diadopat within its province. 
of percep» Thus the faculty of touch, in virtue of the constitution 
oes of its organ, distinguishes® between any two degrees of 
heat, or, as Aristotle says, between hot and cold. This 
peodtns, however, is, on its physical side, derived from the 
proportion in which the oro.xeia are combined in the organ. 
In every organ the four elements, earth, air, fire, water, are 
combined. These elements are endowed with the funda- 


mental contrary qualities of heat, coldness, fluidity, solidity, 


? Notwithstanding that Empedocles (cf. § 30 2zfra) admitted that 
the Adyos ris pelews constituted the true Picis of things, his 
position was to all intents and purposes materialistic; he did not 
distinguish form from matter. ? See note 3, p. 229, supra. 

5° 431» 29 od yap 6 AlOos ev rH Wuyy GANA Td eidos. Cf, 429® 28, 

* 4328 2 6 vois eidos eidav Kai 4) alabnots eos alaOnrav. 

5 7d yap pécov Kperixdy. 
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which are so related as to produce in the elements a funda- 
mental community of nature, whereby their petéis is pos- 
sible’. In virtue of this community they are capable of 
affecting, and being affected by, one another. The same 
qualities and elements form aic@nrd as form aicOnrikd. 
When, therefore, a given aic@nrdv, e.g. a certain temperature, 
affects its alc@ntixdv, e.g. when a warm object affects the 
sense of touch, what happens is this: the Oepudv of the object 
works upon the organ, producing in the latter an dAdolwots, 
by which the temperature of the organ gradually becomes 
assimilated to that of the object. This physical dddAolwots 
is the sexe gua non of perception; when it is complete, then 
76 alcOntnhpiov évepyet: then we perceive the object as hot. 
But it is not gua fire internal (in the organ) and external 
(in the aic@nrév) that organ and object come into the 
relation of patient and agent; it is rather gua containing 
contrariety. The organ is relatively cold, the object rela- 
tively hot, and this contrariety flows from the common 
constitution of organ and object®. The four elements 
have affinity with one another, and are capable of weiéis, 
just because of the contrary qualities which they each pos- 
sess. Earth is cold and dry; water is cold and moist; 
air is hot and moist; fire is hot and dry. Thus each of 
them has one quality contrary to one of each other. But 
contraries, though opposites, are opposites in the same 
genus. Hence the fundamental community. Thus for 
Aristotle, as for Empedocles, but in a different way, the 
fact of the organs being composed of the same elements 
as the objects is the ground of the dAAofwors in which 
perception consists. 
§ 29. The sensory organs then, like the organism in Sensory 


on- 
general, are composed of the four elements. We are told * aetna: 


1 331% 12 seqq. Ort dmavra méuxey eis GAAn\a peraBadrey, pavepsv’ 1 
yap yéveors els evavtia && evartiov, ra d€ arotxeia mdvra Exet evavriwcww mpos 
AAnda dia 7d ras Seahopas evavrias eivar, 

2 441> 8-15 mdoyew yap réepuxer 7d bypdv Gorep kal radda bd rod évavriov 
+. 7] pev oov rip Kal 7 yn ovdev mépuxe rroreiv Kal mdoyxerv vd" GAXo ovder, 
yo imdpxee evavridrys ev ExdoT@, Tavtn mdvTa Kai ToLovaL Kal mac XoVEt. 

3 3028 21-3. 
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that odp£ (which, plus 7d évrdés, is the organ-medium of 
touching) contains potentially both earth and fire. Again A 
it is not enough when defining odp€ to state that it is 
a otvOeors of fire, earth, and air; we should also determine 
the proportion in which the elements are combined in it. 
Moreover 2 all mixed bodies, such as exist in this world, 
contain in their composition all the simple bodies: earth, 
water, air, and fire. This is proved by the process of 
nutrition in the case of animal bodies ; for all such bodies 
are nourished by food, which consists of the same elements 
of which they are composed. The tissues (dporopep7), of 
which the organs are built%, are formed of water and air 
by the agency of the hot and cold, which are the active 
principles, the dry and moist being the passive, in elemental 
compounds‘. The nutrient process in animals has as ovval. 
tiov the activity of the fire in their organisms ®. There are 
in the alcOnces® fire, earth, and the other ocroyeta. For 
the sense of touch not only earth but fire is indispensable’, 
since by this sense we discern the hot and cold, as well as 
the other opposites of which cdpé is a Adyos 8, 

§ 30. The Adyos of the mixture of elements in a body 
is that which constitutes its true nature. Empedocles was 
led by the constraining power of truth itself® to declare 
that the ovcla or @vots of compounds like écrodv consists in 
the Adyos rhs pelLews adtdv, not merely in some one, or two, 
or three, or even all, of the elements of which it is com- 
posed. This Adyos has an origin altogether outside the mere 
ingredient elements. The hot and cold operating on the 
dry and moist could produce in these the qualities (7d6n) 
of hard, soft, and so on, but not the proportion which 
is the distinctive feature of a natural body. This pro- 
portion or Adyos is, in individual living bodies, derived 
from 6 yevvijoas 6 évreexelg Sv, which (or who) is its efficient 
cause’. Discussing the sense of touch", Aristotle says that 


1 642% 23, Plat. Zim. 82 Cc. 2 334> 31-3359 12. 

®* Cf. 6479 2 seqq. * 384> 30, 378? Io. 5 416% 12 seqq. 
* 417° 4-5 where aicOjceis = ale Onripia. 

* Cf. Plat. Zim, 31 B-C; Arist. 435° 11-24. 8 429° 14. 


® 6428 17-24. 10 734” 28-36, 11 4238 12-4248 15. 
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the animate body cannot consist of air and water alone. 
It must also contain something solid (crepedy 1). Hence 
earth, too, must be an ingredient in it. Such is the case 
with odpf and its analogue. As we perceive objects of 
sight and smell through their proper media, air and water, 
so we perceive the objects of touch through the medium of 
the flesh, with this difference between the cases, that we 
perceive the former at long distances from the organism, the 
latter only close by it. The odp€ then is, by virtue of the 
yi contained in it, the organ and medium (or organ-medium) 
of touch, gva discerning hard and soft; and by virtue 
of the zip, it is the organ and medium gua discerning 
differences of temperature. The objects of touch are the 
diagopal of body gua body; those, that is, by which 
the elements themselves are distinguished, viz. hot, cold, 
solid, fluid. The organ (says Aristotle) which perceives 
these is that of touch. To perceive is to be passively 
affected in a certain way. The organ is potentially such 
as the object is actually. In touching, therefore, the 
organ is potentially, while the object is actually, e.g. hot or 
solid. If the organ or its medium (e.g. the flesh of the 
hand) be qualitatively like in temperature with the object, 
the latter cannot produce the requisite dAAolwo.s, and we 
perceive the object neither as hot nor as cold; and so it is 
moreover with the perception of solidity. In touching, as 
well as in exercising the other senses, the percepts, to begin 
with, present themselves as ‘extremes’ (imepBodat), between 
which the aic@nti.kév comes as a mean. This capacity of 
the aic@ynTi.xdv to present itself as a mean, so becoming 
a dvvapuis! xpurixn—a faculty of ‘discerning’ between the 
contrary poles of quality involved in the aic@nra, is, as we 
have already said, rooted in the Adyos of the elements which 
constitute the organ. The organ of touch is not absolutely, 
or per se, hot or cold, or hard or soft, but a mean between 
all pairs of differences coming under either category. 
§ 31. The media of the organs of touch and taste are Media in- 

altogether internal to the body. That of touch is the ‘em! and 


external 


1 Cf. 99° 35, 432% 16. 


BEARE R 
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tothe  odpé (with the skin), which covers or forms the periphery 

T*.  of the body ; that of taste is the‘ potentially moist ’ adp€ of 

extemal the tongue. The organs of seeing, hearing, smelling, have 

ae hoe media external to the body; but though external, these 

aeaaton media have a peculiarly close relationship not only with the 

theone objects! but also with their respective organs, so that they 

perv have their internal lodgment or representation in every case 

other, with within the bodily organ. Thus the organ of hearing has air 

the object. é ° oe : 
as external medium, but a portion of air is also lodged in, 
or built into, the organ itself*. The organ of seeing has 
the diaphanous for its medium. Externally this is the air: 
but internal to the organ there is a cell full of water *. 
This water as internal medium co-operates with the air 
as external, for both act visually in virtue of their common 
property 7d dvafavés. It is not easy to gather a definite 
idea respecting the internal and external media of smelling 
from the various statement of Aristotle respecting this 
sense. In the case of animals which respire he regards the 
medium of smell as air. This externally is affected by 
the odorous object and transfers the affection continuously 
to the olfactory organ, by which it is then inhaled and 
conducted to the ‘point of sense.’ Thus for such animals 
air internal and external to the organ constitutes the 
medium of smell. But for the class of animals which do 
not respire some different medium must be assumed. Fish 
can smell, as can other subaqueous creatures. Consequently 
Aristotle infers that the common medium of smelling in 
the case of all creatures which possess this power is 7é 
d.apavés—not, however, as such, but gua capable of absorb- 
ing or contracting the effect of &yyxvyos typdrns*. At all 
events, the medium of smell and the essential constituent 
of the organ of smell consist either of air or water 5, i.e. of 
common elements. 

e.g. the colour of objects is the Suagavés in them. 

420° 9, 

Anatomy had not taught Aristotle to distinguish ¢2wo cells. 

443° I. 

 pev yap Képn ‘datos, 1 8 axon dépos, 4 8 Sappyors Oarépov rovrar, 


425° 4. 
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§ 32. There is one passage !, however, in which Aristotle Aristotle’s 


. ce . . imncon- 
speaks with apparent decision, and in a very different way, sistency 


of the constitution of the olfactory organ and of its object. et a 
: 5 : apparen 
Summing up at the end of a long polemic against eee 


Empedocles and Plato, who regarded the essential part aS ee 
of the visual organ as consisting of fire, Aristotle, having stituent — 
corrected what he thought amiss in their views of the eye, ap ose 
as well as in those of Democritus, proceeds as follows : smelling. 
‘If the facts be as here stated, and if we must refer the 
essential part of each of the sensory organs to some one 
of the elements, we must suppose that in the visual organ 
this consists of water ; in the organ of hearing it consists of 
air; while in that of dcdpyors it consists of fire? ; for what 
doppnors isactually this r6 dogpavrixdy? is potentially. Since 
it is the object (alc@yrév) that causes the faculty (atcOnors) 
to actualize itself, the faculty or its organ must possess, to 
begin with, the corresponding potentiality *. Now odour, 
the object of éc¢pyois, is fumid evaporation, which arises 
from fire.’ Thus the organ of smelling is potentially hot, i.e. 
potentially it possesses the quality of fire. Hence this organ 
has its proper place near the brain. ... The essential organ of 
touch (rd dmrixdv) consists of earth; and that of taste isa 
form of touch. Hence the organ of these two lies near the 
heart, which is a counterpoise to the brain, being as it is the 
hottest, while the brain is the coldest, of the bodily parts®. 

1 438 16-439% 5. 

2 Bonitz, Jnd. Arist. 538° 30, appears right in his suggestion that in 
mupos dé rv dappycww, 438» 20, the last word = organ of d0gpnots. The 
course of the argument which follows requires this; though it is 
awkward that in the same line éo¢pnots is also used to mean the realized 
perception. 

3 =r dodpnory, 438? 21. 

* If when actualized in dcdpnors it is actually hot, it must prior to 
such éodpyots be potentially so. 

5 There are involved in this passage several difficulties for readers 
who expect or wish to find Aristotle in his writings perfectly consistent 
with himself. zrs¢, the assertion that doy is ‘fumid evaporation’ is 
vehemently contradicted, 443% 21 seqq. Vert, the assertion that 
doppyats is essentially fire is opposed to 425° 5 7 8 dappnots Oarépov 
tourwy (sc. dépos #) Udaros). Finally, in this latter passage also we 
read 16 € mip 7} ovOevds f Kotvoy mavrwv, which denies that mip is the 

R2 


Apparent 
incon- 
sistencies 
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§ 33. Since the organs of touching and tasting have, 
according to the various standpoints from which Aristotle 
regards them—the current or popular, and that which he 
approved of—either no medium or no external medium ; 
and since moreover the organ of touch is either (according 
to the popular view) distributed all over the periphery of 


essential constituent of any particular organ of perception, while 
here it represented as potentially constituting 7 éoppnos. The argu- 
ment of Baumker (of. cit, pp. 47-8), assented to by Neuhauser 
(Arist. Lehre von dem sinnlichen Erkenntnissvermogen, p. 21), 
Zeller (Arist. ii, p. 63 n. E. Tr.) and others, that, the particle ¢ 
being read, as it probably should be, before def in 438° 17, we may 
regard the whole passage as written by Aristotle from an alien stand- 
point, does not carry conviction. Nowhere does Aristotle object to the 
principle which connects the separate organs of sense, respectively, with 
certain elements as essential constituents. On the contrary he accepts 
it, and makes it the basis of his argument, e. g., in 647% 9-14. The 
main objection urged in de Sens. ii. is to the, fact that Empedocles, 
Plato, and probably others (including e.g. Alcmaeon), regarded the 
eye as constituted of fire; for that they found a difficulty in making 
the five organs square with the four elements 4379 21, does not contain 
an objection against this general principle; nor does Aristotle explicitly 
recur to the latter point, on which his difficulty was as great as theirs. 
But his dogmatic assertions here that ro dmrixdy consists of earth and 
TO dogpartikdv, or 7 dagpnors, of fire, are scarcely to be reconciled with 
the statements of the de Anima (425 5-6, 435% 11 seqq.). And besides 
this, the explanations of éayy here and later in the de Sensu (443% 
21 seqq.) are irreconcilable with one another. The best way of 
getting over the difficulty is to suppose that he does not mean to say 
that the amrixdv consists of earth alone, but only predominantly ; which 
is certainly what he means in other places. But with regard to dodpnats 
or To doppavtixéy this is not effectual as a solution. Such discrepancies 
as remain, however, may be explained either on the hypothesis of 
interpolation, or on that of a change of views on the part of Aristotle. 
The de Sensu seems to contain preliminary essays on certain subjects of 
the larger work de Anima, which may therefore (notwithstanding many 
references, e. g. 436% I seqq.) be regarded as possibly later. It is not 
to be supposed that Aristotle in his earlier works held the same views 
as in his later; any more than that Spinoza, while still a follower of 
Descartes, held the views of the author of the Z¢hzca. He doubtless 
passed through a long process of mental development, and the many 
works connected with his name, even when they are, like the de Sensu 
and de Anima, of unquestionable authenticity as a whole, could not be 
expected to be everywhere in agreement with one another. As well 
might one expect to find in Kant’s early essays the ‘ Copernican thought’ 
of the Critique of Pure Reason. See infra, Pp. 245 n. 3, 248 nn. I and 2. 
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the body, or (according to his own view) vaguely regarded 
as é€vtés 71; there are several passages in which these 
organs of non-mediated perception, or rather of perception 
by contact [or quasi-contact; vide TOUCHING, § 13], are set 
in contradistinction to the others, and the name aic61Trpra 
seems almost appropriated, for the time being, to the latter. 
Thus’, at the beginning of the third book of the de Anima, 
having declared that we perceive by touch all the tangible 
qualities of body, and that, when we perceive the other 
qualities, we do so by organs which act through media 
composed of the elements, Aristotle proceeds to treat these 
mediated organs as if they alone were called alc6yrjpia. 
He expressly asserts that aic@nr7pia are composed only of 
air and water—as if the organs of taste and touch were not 
aicOnrypia at all, or as if, being alc@nrjpia, they could be 
regarded (in defiance of the fairly consistent teaching of 
other places) as composed solely of air and water”. But in 
this place we must remember that the organ or organs 
which act by contact have been already sufficiently dealt 
with in the opening lines; and that the aic6nrjpia referred 
to in the sequel are only those which perceive 81a rév pera€d, 
i.e. by external media: viz. those of seeing, hearing, and 
smelling. These of course may be declared to consist 
essentially of air or water; for the contrary qualities of fire 
and earth (the remaining elements) are only perceptible 
by 76 Gmrixdv, and cannot be essential constituents in organs 
destined to act through external media, and not by contact 
with their objects*. The moisture in which the object of 

1 424° 21 seqq. ? 425* 7-9 

8 It seems inexplicable how one who is so well acquainted with 
Aristotle as Baumker should in his otherwise excellent work Des 
Aristoteles Lehre von den dussern und innern Sinnesvermogen, 
pp. 47-8, where he endeavours to rescue Aristotle from inconsistencies, 
assert that the only media are air and water. ‘Luft und Wasser 
sind und bleiben die bevoraugten Stoffe, welche einzig and allein, wie 
als Medien, so als Grundmaterie der Organe auftreten.’ This state- 
ment is based upon a contracted view of the matter, in which 
Baumker overlooks the fact of adpé being a medium, and omits to 


look beyond what is contained in de Az. ili. 1. 424” 30-425% 9. More- 
over, he does not see that even there, rd darixdv being disposed of, the 
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taste must be contained, if it is to affect the organ and 
so be perceived, is not an external medium. For tasting 
contact is always necessary!, and this moisture is amrdv 
rt. Taste, therefore, has no external media, but only the 
same medium which touch, of which it is a form, possesses. 
Taste is a kind of touch, but with a certain distinctive power 
of its own. 


No sense § 34. There exists no sense beyond those known to us as 


aoe the ‘the five senses 2’ The argument by which Aristotle tries 


alcOnrnpia whose essentials are air and water are only those of seeing, 
hearing, and smelling. He also overlooks the argument of de Az. ili. 13 
(435® 11-4) in which, while showing that ré rod (gov oGpua cannot 
be drAodv, or composed solely of any one element, Aristotle proves 
that earth and fire are elements in the organ of touch, whose 
medium is odpfé. As regards the question whether the only media 
are air and water, we have above said more than enough to show 
that whereas, indeed, air and water are the sole external (i.e. extra- 
organic) media, they are not the so/e media, earth and fire being 
essential constituents of odpé, the intra-organic medium of touch and 
taste. Further untenable assertions of Baumker here are (a) ‘ that it 
is in the medium not in the organ that the perceived affection which 
is potential in the aic@nrov fer se is first actualized’ (‘Erst in jenem 
Medium tritt die wahrgenommene Affektion, die in dem Gegenstande 
an sich nur potentiell angelegt ist, aktuell auf’). (6) That according 
to Aristotle (differing in this from the ancients) ‘the organs are not 
brought into relation with the objects as such, but the qualities of the 
objects must correspond to their respective media’ (‘diirfen die Organe 
nicht zu den QObjekten als solchen in Beziehung gebracht werden, 
sondern ihre Beschaffenheit muss den zu ihnen gehdérigen Medien 
entsprechen’). With regard to (a) we may remark simply that 
a maOos in the external medium, as such, is as yet no percept at all; 
not having affected the organ, it produces no aic@nua. To do this, it 
must have affected the zz¢erna/ medium, and so the organ, of sense. 
With regard to (4); if the organ is not to be brought into relation with 
the object as such, what, we may ask, is the purpose of de A. ii. 5, 416° 
35-418 4, which is devoted to the discussion of the question whether 
like is perceived by “ke or unlike by unlike, and concludes thus: 7d & 
aicOnrixdy Suvduer eoriv oloy rd alaOnrov Sn évredexeia, KaOdmep ctpnrat’ 
marxer péev odv odx Spotov dv (sc. Td aloOntixdv), memovbds 8 dpolwrar 
Kai gti oloy éxeivo? The passages quoted by Baumker to justify 
his views on the above points are far from adequate to their purpose. 
But we cannot here go into the details of a full discussion. 

1 422 10-14. 

>? 424>21-425813. Though Aristotle here names them ‘the five,’ he 
was, as we have already seen, perfectly aware that touch is differentiable 
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to prove this most difficult proposition is obscure, but may so-called 
be outlined thus. Assuming! that there exists no body Dae 
or affection of body other than those known to us in this Aristotle’s 


world ?, our present five senses make all the bodies in this ailees 
sphere accessible. Hence if we assumed any further sense, ©o»¢lusion. 
it would either have no object, or would merely duplicate 

some existing sensation ; either of which suppositions would 

be intolerable. Therefore no further sense beyond the five 

is to be assumed. 

The stress of the argument is laid by Aristotle on the 
second proposition, viz. that our present senses give us 
the perception of all known bodies; which is thus proved. 
The four elements are the basis of all existing oduara and 
their 7d4@y. In our bodily organs of perception, and the 
media through which they act, all the elements are 
functionally employed; hence by their elementary con- 
stitution our present organs bring us into acquaintance 
with all the bodies and affections of bodies in the world. 
If a particular ato@jo1s were lacking, this could be only 
because its fitting aic@nrjpiov was so. But no aicOnripiov 
which would be of service for actual perception is lacking. 
Hence we possess all the alc @jce.s, and there is none beyond 
‘the five.’ The proposition that our present organs by 
their elementary constitution make us acquainted with all 
oépara and their 7467 is shown to be true as follows. All 
possible qualities of body are exhausted in two classes, 
those perceived through external media and those not 


into several senses; especially into those of temperature (the per- 
ception of the ‘hot and cold’) and of pressure and resistance (the 
perception of the ‘hard’ and ‘soft,’ ‘solid’ and ‘fluid’). Thus Reid 
was not, as Lord Kelvin (Popular Lectures and Addresses, ‘The Six 
Gateways of Knowledge,’ p. 262) says, the ‘first to point out the 
broad distinction between the sense of roughness or resistance and the 
sense of heat.’ 

1 This assumption, of course, involves a felitio princtpii: for if 
there were other bodies with other md@n there would have to be 
other aicOncets. 

2 425% 11-13 ef py te Erepov Cort (=extsts) copa Kal mddos 6 pnbevds 
€ort tay évrav0a cwudrev, This assumption, although not mentioned 
till the end, is the major of the whole deduction. 
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so perceived. Touch and taste give us knowledge of (or 
the faculty of knowing) all possible tangible qualities, i.e. 
all those which do not require an external medium. The 
remainder are perceived by the remaining senses ; for thei 
organs consist of the elements which constitute external 
media, viz. air and water. All the externally non-mediated 
alcOnrd are anta: and agy per se is capable of perceiving 
all these. Touch has its organ and medium framed 
essentially of earth and fire, which, through their ad6n, 
represent to us the diapopal of cdua gua odya. Thus, so 
far as these two elements go, nothing that exists in our 
world is unprovided for by touch}. The externally 
mediated alc@ntjpia, on the other hand, provide for the 
perception of the non-tangible properties of things; and 
this they do by their being essentially constituted of air 
and water, which are the only elements capable of serving as 
external media. But they are sufficient, for they mediate 
for all aic@nrd not already provided for through touch. 
Thus either mediately or immediately (or rather by media 
external avd internal, or media internal only) access is given 
us, by our organs of perception, to knowledge of all the 
bodies and properties of body which exist in our world, of 
which we can form any conception. Hence no other aicdnots 
is to be assumed*. The higher animals possess already 


1 In 425% 5-7 we read that fire ‘ either belongs to no one of the three 
externally mediated organs, or else it belongs to all alike,’ since it lies 
at the root of life and sensation. Earth, too, has no special connexion 
with any of these three sense-organs, though it lies with fire at the 
basis of touch. Thus earth and fire are related to the three externally 
mediated organs just so far as these are related to the organ of touch 
(see § 23 and §§ 28-9 sufra). 

? We must suppose that Aristotle regards rd darrixdy throughout this 
passage as including both taste (of which nothing is expressly said) 
and touch. We must further bear in mind that (for reasons already 
given), when an organ is said to be composed of water or of air, this 
only means that in its composition the water or the air is the ingredient 
essential for its function, the latter depending on the Aéyos or ratio which 
either bears to the other elements in the organ. To imagine Aristotle 
saying that one single element could constitute any sensory organ, or, 
indeed, any other part of the body, would be to imagine him throw- 
ing overboard the teaching of his Physiology and Physics. 
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all the aic@nrjpa that are either (2) possible in point of 
constitution from the four elements, or (0) requisite for the 
perception of existing oduara and their 7d6n. To restate 
the points of Aristotle's argument more briefly. Our 
faculty of perception in general (ré alc @nrixdy) is equipped 
with the needful means of perceiving all aicdyrd. It has, 
by 4¢7, the means of perceiving all which do not need 
an external medium, i.e. all whose d:apopal belong to body 
gua body, and characterize the two orouyeia, fire and earth. 
It has, by organs constituted of air and water, the means 
required for perceiving all the alc@yrd which do need an 
external medium: i.e. those whose d:adopal do not depend 
on fire and earth. No aic@nrov, therefore, remains inacces- 
sible to perception with our present senses}. 


1 In the parenthetic words 424» 30 éye 8’ ovrws to 4259 2 Ov dudow 
Aristotle shows how it is conceivable that there should be a reduction 
in the number of aio@nrjpia, or a Auplication of aicOjoes or (what 
comes to the same thing) of aic@nra; but leaves it plain that in no 
such case could we imagine the list of our aic@joes to be usefully 
increased. For (a) we can conceive one aic@yrnpiov so constituted 
as to perceive two heterogeneous aic@yra; as, for example, if air 
is medium for both yéges and xpoa, and if it be necessary that an 
aigOnrjpiov essentially of air should perceive both of these. Again 
(4) we can also conceive two aic@nrnpia so constituted that either 
might perceive the same aic@yrdv as the other; as, for example, if air 
and water are each a competent medium of xpda, a person with two 
organs essentially consisting the one of water, the other of air, should 
with either perceive ypdéa. But neither (az) nor (4) would point the 
way towards an increase in the list of useful aicOnces. The former 
would give us the same two aic@nces and aic@nrd as we have, only by 
one organ instead of two, The latter only brings us to the conception 
of two different organs employed in giving us one and the same aicOnots 
or aicOnrév. 


PART III. SENSUS COMMUNIS 


The § 1. WE now come to one of the most interesting por- 
oes unis, tions of the ancient Greek psychology—the theory of the 


ae syn- faculty of synthesis at its earliest stage. The name which 
fariity of heads the chapter is a translation of the term xow7 aloOnors?, 


sense. Its which was used first by Aristotle for this faculty. It is 
functions 


(a) discri- necessary here, as before, to consider how much of what 


mination he had to say regarding it was to be found in the specu- 


parison, lations of his predecessors. As, however, these did not, 
Di italy “at least until Plato’s time, undertake the discussion of the 


row, (¢) faculty of synthesis as such, we must content ourselves with 
consclous- 


ness of per- Stating the functions ascribed by Aristotle to the xowy7 


B iacei- alc@nois, and seeing how these functions were dealt with 


pean by preceding psychologists. To this,department of Woyx7, 
dire then, variously named by him 7 xow? alcOnows, rd Kpivor, 


memory 10 mprov alcOntixdy, he assigned (a) the power of dis- 
and remi- 


niscence, Criminating and comparing the data of the special senses, 


(7) sleep all of which are in communication with it; (4) the per- 
and dream- 


ing. The ception of the ‘common sensibles,’ ta xowd, of which the 
Pye part of Principal are xlynots oxjma apOuds péyeBos and ypdvos ; 
eae (c) the consciousness of our sensory experiences, i.e. the 
attende: ° . ° 

to by the Power by which we not only perceive, but perceive ¢hat we 
pee do so; (@) the faculty of imagination, i.e. reproductive 
the repre- imagination—ro ¢avractixdy; (e) the faculty of memory and 


semanve reminiscence, prijun Kat dvduynors ; and (f) the affections of 
much. sleeping and dreaming. To ascertain, therefore, how much 
of Aristotle’s theory respecting this had been anticipated, 
we must survey the works of his predecessors. As they 
do not (until we reach Plato) distinctly formulate the idea 
of a synthetic faculty, we can only examine what they may 
have done to explain the various phenomena of mind above- 
mentioned as attributed by Aristotle to the agency of the 
* Though Aristotle uses this actual term but seldom (cf. 425 27, 
450* 10, 686° 31), often employing equivalents like mparov aicOnrixédy, 
&c., yet as a convenient name for an important conception it was 
generally adopted by his followers, and in its Latin form continued to 
play a great part throughout the psychology of the Middle Ages. 
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xowwn atoOnots. We shall find before Plato very little in 
the remains of the old psychologists on this important 
subject of synthesis. We have already recounted what they 
had to say of the special senses and sensation generally ; 
and from this it is clear that they did not neglect the 
presentative department of psychology. As regards the 
tepresentative, however, they do not seem to have taken 
nearly the same pains. They referred the above-named 
functions to Wvyx7, or vots, in a vague and general fashion ; 
feeling perhaps that these functions were too complicated 
and obscure for treatment in detail with any prospect of 
success. Before Plato, moreover, we find no record of any 
serious psychological treatment of memory or imagination. 
§ 2. Owing to the parallelism in Aristotle’s theory sensus 
between psychical wholes and parts, the consideration of «ms 


; must be 
the sensus communis will divide itself into sections corre- studied 


sponding to the divisions adopted with reference to each fe Gin° 

of the special senses. This, their common centre, has its and organ, 
° : : : F +4, its objects, 

function and organ, its objects, and its medium, and will and its 

have to be investigated with reference to each of these. lee 

As we have premised that none of the pre-Platonic psycho- each par- 

logists distinctly conceived such a subject as this, our ae 

treatment must (following such records as we possess) be 

of a piecemeal character, according as we find reason to 

suppose that each, or any, of the writers with whom we 

have to do, took or would naturally take a particular view 

of any of the functions of the common sense, or ascribed 


any of them to some particular organ. 


Alcmacon. 
§ 3. Of the function of a sensus communis, or of synthetic Alcmaeon. 


function in general, Alcmaeon had no distinct idea, as peace 
far as his remains and the testimony respecting him can eee 

: bs ; . synthetic 
be trusted for information. We know, indeed, that he is ation, 


confined the possession of the latter to human beings. But hae ps 
he has left no evidence to show where he regarded alo@yots implication 


5 sae of it in 
as ending or fdveots as beginning, or how he would the word 


fumevar = 
intelli+ 
gence ; so 
seeming ex 
ve termint, 
to ascribe 
synthetic 
function 
(as Plato 
did) to 
under- 
standing. 
Brain 
would for 
him (as 
also for 
Plato) 
have been 
organ of 
synthetic 
faculty. 
Sleeping— 
a pheno- 
menon 
which 
depends on 
the blood. 
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distinguish these. Except, then, for the form of this word 
tiveois, which implies synthesis in its notion, and seems 
to ascribe it (as Plato did) to understanding, we have no 
hint that Alcmaeon paid attention to it. Its importance 
remained submerged under a familiar name, and it eluded 
discussion. As little do we know of any classification of 
objects of sense-perception by him in which he would 
distinguish the data of special from those of ‘common’ 
sense. If, however, he had had a conception of this sense, 
he would probably have assigned the brain as its organ. 
There can be no doubt that he silently included the 
functions of the common sense under those of évveows, and 
we have abundant evidence that for him the brain was the 
organ of intelligence, and that, moreover, all the several 
aicOjnoes are connected with it and cannot discharge their 
functions if their connexion with it is disturbed 1. Sleeping 
(which according to Aristotle is an affection of the semsus 
communis) results, according to Alcmaeon (as well as to 
his successors, including Aristotle), from the retirement 
of the blood into the larger blood vessels, while ‘waking’ 
(i. e. full consciousness) returns after its rediffusion*. This 
might seem to imply that for Alemaeon the blood would 
have been the chief organ of consciousness. But we know 
that sensation was for him impossible without the co-opera- 
tion of the é¢yxéados with each sense; and therefore, most pro- 
bably, as Siebeck® remarks, it is to this organ that he would 
have assigned the consciousness of sensation, which Aristotle 
ascribes to the organ of the sensus communis, viz. the heart. 


* Theophr. de Sens. § 26 dmdcas 8€ ras alaOnoes cvrnpricbai mas mpos 
tov éyxehadoy, 51d kal mypodobat ktvovpévov Kai peradddrrovros Ty xopar" 
émihauBdvew yap rovs mépous, bt dv ai aicOjceas. Cf. also Plut. Ezv. iv. 
17,1, Diels, Dox., p. 407, where, however, the term 1d jyenourxdy shows 
how far we are from the text of Alcmaeon. This Stoic term is pro- 
bably derived from the Aristotelean ré jyovpevor, 1113% 6. Plato, no 
doubt, refers to Alcmaeon in Phaedo 96.B: 6 ras alaOnoes mapéxav Tov 
dxoveww kal épav cat dodpaiverOa, It is to Alcmaeon and Plato that 
Aristotle probably alludes, 469 22: 8d kat Soxei riciy aicbdverOar 7a 
(oa Sid tov éyxépadov. 

* eis Tas aipdppovs preBas, Plut. Efit. v. 24, Diels, Dox., p. 435. 

* Geschichte der Psychol. p. 103, 
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Empedocles. 


§ 4. We miss, in the information which we have respecting Empe- 


Empedocles, anything which would show that he had teak 


a conception of the synthetic faculty as something which conception, 
it was the duty of a philosopher—or even a psychologist — iad ark 


to discuss ; for to reason from his metaphysical conceptions ¢essity of 
a synthetic 


of diAia and veixos to psychological analogues of synthesis faculty of 
and analysis would be merely fanciful. He gives no ‘Wy 9 ie. 
psychological classification of the objects of sense, and ment zm us 


whatever is to be known respecting his attitude towards Heine 


the sensus communis must be altogether, as in the case sete us.’ 
atever 


of Alcmaeon, due to inferences more or less doubtful. We synthesis 
know that for him the blood—more especially that in the ably oon 
region of the heart—was the seat or organ of intelligence. templated 


As he did not really distinguish sense from reason or Dyn" 


intelligence1, this must show that the blood would have had its 

. t 
been for him the organ of a central faculty of sense had pps 
he distinctly formed a conception of this. But we have “#7¢ of the 
no information as to how he regarded the dzoppoal, which contained 


entered the pores of each sense, as co-ordinated and mar- ee 
MA 


shalled into the service of a systematic experience. He especially 
ae : that round 
does not exhibit a feeling of the need of any such process ; the heart 


but the blood (in which the elements are most perfectly oe Sat 


mixed) would, no doubt, have, for him, supplied the organic theory of 


means towards it. In his theory of ‘temperaments %,’ by | ‘™P¢t@- 
2 ments, 


which men possess talents according to the perfection of adverse to 
the xpao.s of the elements in various parts of the body, he {po Core?” 


seems to betray a singular absence of any perception of ae 
synthetic 


the need of systematization of sensory data under some faculty. 


controlling central power. Aristotle notices this fault in the ae 


psychology of Empedocles, and complains that he does not the neglect 


; P of synthetic 
provide any central force to combine or keep together and g.hi6n as 


co-ordinate either the various energies or the elemental parts a defect 


1 E. Rohde, Psyche, § 464, note 2, holds that Empedocles did draw 
this distinction, though admitting that for him 1rd voety was only 
ceopatixdy tt. Cf. Arist. 427% 22. 

2 Cf. Theophr. de Seus.§ 11. The man who has the elements most 
perfectly mixed in the tongue is the orator; he who has the mixture 
perfect in the hand is the artist, and so on. 
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in the of the soul!. The supposition that the blood, especially that 

psychology around the heart%, would, as central organ of perception, 

pedocles. have taken, for him, the place of the heart itself as con- 
ceived by Aristotle, might seem to be confirmed by his 
theory of sleeping. This affection is produced by a ‘sym- 
metrical cooling of the blood®.’ The organ immediately 
affected in sleeping is, one would think, the organ of conscious- 
ness. But this theory of sleeping, as dependent on the blood, 
is common to him with Alcmaeon and Plato, for whom, how- 
ever, the brain was the central organ of sense-perception. 


Democritus. 
Demo- § 5. Democritus did not put to himself the question— 


cee what is the faculty by which the data of sense are 


the faculty combined and distinguished, by which we are conscious 
e g y, 

mat, of our mental acts, by which we imagine, remember, &c. ? 
thesis ; nor Me gine, ’ 

eer irae He drew no dividing line between 'aic@no1s and vois as 
sens1D111 . ,e . 

fron sd psychical* entities. For him all knowledge, sensory and 
aa ee other, is effected by mechanical interaction between the 
chical atoms of bodies and those of the soul®. It results from 


Fee etdwaa (or de(xeda, to use the more general expression) éw0ev 


a allo. mpoaidvta. The soul atoms were divided or distributed 
cate 


certain all over the body. Notwithstanding this he seems (so 


nian far as we can trust our authorities) to have located certain 


certain mental faculties in particular parts of the body ®, and even 


ee to have anticipated the tripartite division of Plato who 


He is assigned the intelligence, the faculty of energy, and the 
credit ° : 
Sith faculty of desire, to the brain, the heart or thorax, and 
1 De An. i. 5. 410” 10-13 dmopycee 8° dy tis Kal ri mor’ éott 7d évo- 
mrowovv aura (Sc. Ta ororxeia), and 411% 26-97 wdérepoy macy vootpev ... Ti 
ovy Snore ouvéxer THY Wuxny 3 
? aipa yap dvOpamous mepixdpdidv eort vénpa, Frag. 109, Diels, Vors.p.212. 
* Plut. Eft. v. 24, Diels, Dox., p. 435 xardyuéw roo év re alpane 
Oeppot ovpperpor. 
* He distinguished, however, between the evidential value of aitcnois 
and vois, between oxorin and yrnoin yrdous, Sext. Math. vii. § 138. 

© éxetvos pev yap dmrhas ravrov Wuyxiy Kai vooy' rd yap GAnOes etvat 7d at- 
vdpevor, Arist. de An, i. 2, 404% 27. 

* Cf. pseudo-Hippocr. Efistulae ix. 392L mepi dicts dvOp., Diels, 
Vors., p. 470, where Democritus is said to have called the brain 
Prra€ diavoins; the heart (kapdin) BactXis, dpyis eOnvds; the liver (fap) 
émtOupins airioy, 
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the liver or abdomen, respectively. He is also credited ! havin 
with a bipartite division of the soul, placing 7d Aoyixéy in Saar 
the thorax, while distributing rd dAoyov all over the body. anda 
In fact, however, we can depend very little on information pete 
coming from a pseudo-Hippocratean writer of the second the soul. 
century, or from the Placita, respecting points like this. 

According to the physical principles of Democritus, 
sense and thought result from emanations coming to us from 
things and entering the pores of our bodies, but especially 
the pores of the proper organs, penetrating to the atoms 
of the soul, and so in some way bringing to our minds 
the ideas of the things from which they have come. Thus 
it is with the perceptions of our waking life; and thus it is 
also that we dream when asleep. For in sleep, too, el3wda 
of things and persons stream into our bodies, or, being 
already lodged in them, then become active, and visions 
of the persons or things from which they originate arise in 
our minds*. Sleeping, according to Democritus, is a cooling Sleeping, 
of the heat-atoms of the body, or rather the expulsion, 2° &*P™! 


? sion of 


under the pressure of the environment, of a certain number 2 certain 


: é : ber of 
of them *. This cooling affects the outer parts chiefly, and heat-atoms 


the vital heat retires to the interior, sc. to the neighbourhood pee age 


of the heart. Amid these vague and indefinite notions we with con- 


cannot discover any inkling of a synthetic faculty by which (vation | 


the effects of dmoppoal in the way of sensation were collected heet coud 
and arranged for the purposes of systematic experience. eo Shee 
§ 6. We might, at first sight, expect to discover, in His 


: : : / references 
connexion with what Democritus says of g¢avracia, some 1, sayragia 


clue to his attitude respecting the central sense. But we aie ne 
find at once that by davracta he does not mean the repro- doctrine 


1 Plut. Epit. iv. 6, Diels, Dox., p. 390. 

2 Arist. de Div. per Somn. ii. 464° 5 domep Aéyer Anudxprros eiSwda Kai 
aroppods altiapevos. Cf. Lucret. iv. 747-66 (Giussani), and Plut. Sympos. 
Vili. 10, § 2 6 hnot Anpdxpiros, éyxataBvocoicba ra eidwda dia r&v répev eis 
7a gdpara Kat Tovey Tas Kata Tov Umvoy dies eravahepdsueva: from which 
it would appear that the efSwAa, which are ever coming when we are 
awake, sink deeply into our bodies, destined in sleep to arise, as it 
were, ‘from the depths’ and present themselves to consciousness. 

5 Cf. Arist. 472% 2-15, 404 5-16. 
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of central ductive imagination, but merely the presentative faculty: 
pea that faculty whereby things appear, or present themselves, 
onhis to usinordinary perception. He taught that the ‘ secondary 
part: ‘or qualities’ (as they were called by Locke) have no objective 
only pre- existence: they are only affections of our sensibility 
Heel according as it is qualitatively altered'. The same thing 
Se that appears (galveo@at) to us sweet may appear to others 
tion, of bitter, &c. As regards the function of reproductive imagina- 
wenay tion, therefore, which Aristotle ascribed to the xow? aicdnors, 
niscence. we cannot ascertain that Democritus held definite views, 
any more than as to the cow? alc@nors itself. To complete 
our discomfiture we are unable to discover that he formu- 
lated a theory of memory or recollection. In no way, 
therefore, can we find a point of contact between his 
doctrines and that of the xow? alcOnois of Aristotle. He 
seems to have been too much immersed in the details of 
physics and physiology to spare time or thought for the 


more abstract and higher aspects of psychology. 


Anaxagoras. 
Anaxe- § 7. If there is any proposition which may be implicitly 
ul steteny believed respecting the teaching of Anaxagoras, it is that 


sistently for him vods? was dutyjjs, i.e. absolutely free from all 
have held ait coh 1 wi zm . A 

atheory admixture of the elements® of the petyya, This being 
of sensus ye ee ; one = 
ae OO: Ht is impossible to understand how any principle of 
orsynthetic Community could connect it with the material body; or 


faculty of . . 
sense» For HOW there could be a xow? alodnors with an alcdnrijpov to 


he could correspond, in which the soul and the infinitude of elements 
not, except ¢ a 
Re — 6potouepj — should be really related to one another. 


miracle Only a ‘mir 4? A f 
ae eh y iracle*’ could bring about such communion 


and body for Anaxagoras. Accordingly, sleeping—for Aristotle a 


cate with fUNction of 7 Kow? aloOors—is for Anaxagoras an affection 


1 , ‘ a Ul 4 
marta maOn ris aloOioews Gddovovperns, e€ fs yiverOar Th» havraciay, 


Theophr. de Sens. §§ 63-4. 

* He refers to vovs also as Wuyn: cf. Arist. 404? 1-3, Schaubach, 
Anax. p. 113. This he did probably when descending from the 
teleological to the mechanical standpoint: the ground of Socrates’ 
complaint against him. 

* Cf. Arist. 405° 16, 429% 18. 

* Cf. Eurip. Frag. 1007 (Nauck) 6 vois yap fpar eorw ev éxdoto beds. 
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of the body only, not of the soul!, an opinion to which one 


he was probably led @ posteriori by the activity of the ue 


mind in dreams as well as a priori by this theory of voids for Anaxa- 
(or pvxi) dusyjs. Yet, despite this theory, Anaxagoras Stection 


0 
ffection of 


appears to have held an exoteric form of his doctrine boty only. 
Censorinus 


of yvx7, in which, as his ‘final’ causes were displaced says (or 


by mechanical causes, so his views of soul approached °™s *° 
say, for 


somewhat nearer to those of ordinary psychology. His it is very 


° 5 : . btful 
teaching respecting the special senses shows traces of this. ae ee 


Can we, even from this standpoint, discover in him any ee 
. . . . a € 
evidence of a doctrine of synthesis—of the faculty by which senses with 


the data of the several senses are combined and distin- hecig 


guished? If so, what would for him have been its organ ? principle 


We saw that, in explaining the faculty of hearing (dxoy), ae 


he regarded Wogos as making its way dypu rod éyxedadov, him have 
P : ; been vois, 
Censorinus tells us that Anaxagoras held the brain to be the or yoy4 


source of all the senses”. It seems at all events certain that eee 


for him, in general, vods or (its equivalent in his psychology) vods in 
Woy7} would have fulfilled the functions of cow? aloOnois— Popular 


termino- 


have supplied consciousness, memory, &c., as well as eens 
reed sys ° ‘ow it 
distinguishing and comparing the phenomena of sense. ¢o-ordi- 


As to the particulars of the manner of its doing so, we pines 


can say nothing. We can only rest on hypotheses respect- sense we 
ing the matter. Theophrastus %, distinguishing the teaching coe i 
of Clidemus from that of Anaxagoras, says: ‘ Clidemus inform us. 


taught that, while the senses of seeing, smelling, tasting, and 
touching, independently perceive their objects, the senses 
—or rather the organs—of hearing merely convey their 
report to vods, which is that which properly and directly 
hears‘; though he does not, as Anaxagoras did, make vois 


1 Plut. Epet. v. 25, Diels, Dox., p. 427... coparixdy yap elvat rd mdbos, 
ov uyixdy, 

9 Cens. de die Natali, vi. 1 ‘ Anaxagoras cerebrum, unde omnes sunt 
sensus (sc. ante omnia iudicavit increscere)’: unless here the clause 
‘unde... sensus’ be inserted by Censorinus de swo, as the indicative 
suggests. 8 De Sens. § 38; Diels, Dox., p. 510. 

* povdy 3¢ ras dkods avras pev ovdev xpiver, eis b€ Tov vovv diarréprewy, 
oy domep ‘Avataydpas apyijy moi mdyrov tov vodv: where Diels 
observes on pdvov ‘nam qui praecedunt sensus ipsi iudicium ferunt.’ 

BEARE S 
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the apy) tév mdvrwv!’ Though Clidemus did not, like 
Anaxagoras, make vods the explanatory principle of all 
things in general, he regarded it as the true percipient 
subject in the case of hearing. The implication by contrast 
here would certainly seem to be that the subject in the 
case of every sense was for Anaxagoras voids itself, while 
the sensory organ was but a mere instrument or channel. 
But it is almost idle to speculate as to how Anaxagoras 
would have conceived a theory of synthesis, when of this 
faculty itself he does not appear to have felt the necessity. 


Diogenes of Apollonia. 

§ 8. Diogenes, who (notwithstanding his revival of the 
theory of Anaximenes which made azr the principium of 
all things) is one of the most interesting of the pre-Platonic 
psychologists with whom we have undertaken to deal ?, 
stands alone among the latter in having discussed, even 
though indirectly, the subject of memory and reminiscence. 
He seems to have held a theory of the psychical function 
of the air in (or around) the brain in its relation with that 
in (or around) the heart in the thorax ; which reminds one 
of Aristotle’s doctrine of the connexion of three of the 
senses with the brain, or rather with the membrane surround- 
ing this, and then with the heart, to which the brain or 
its membrane was only an intermediate station. We have 
already seen how he connected the several special senses 
with the air in the brain: how the eye, when images fall 
on the pupil, conveys its message by means of the air in 
this organ to the inner air, and so on*. The air animates 
the whole body, being conducted through it with the blood 
in the veins. Thinking is due, he says, to the activity 


? Zeller (Pre-Socratics, ii. 369, E. Tr.) infers that Anaxagoras made 
Nois the true subject of perception in the case of each and all of the 
alcOnoes : this would seem to require macav instead of révrav. 

* Parmenides also seems to have formed a theory of pvfjun, making it 


to depend (like d:dvoia in general) on a due xpaots of cold and hot in 
the body. Cf. Theophr. de Sens. §§ 3-4. 


* Theophr, de Sens. §§ 39-42. 
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of pure and dry air, for moisture impedes intelligence. 
Hence infants are of weak intelligence: they have too 
much moisture’, hence the air is not able to circulate 
freely through their bodies but is confined within the 
breast. For lack of ducts—the necessary means of such 
circulation of air—plants are destitute of intelligence. The 
cause of the passionate and fickle disposition of infants 
is the same. Hence, too, the tendency of young children 
to forgetfulness. As the air does not penetrate freely to 
all parts of their body they are lacking in intelligence ?. 
A proof of the proposition that the obstruction of the 
air in the breast causes mental difficulties is found in 
the distress which persons feel who endeavour to recollect. 
This feeling they have in the breast®. When they have 
recovered the idea for which they have sought in this 
effort, the obstructed air is set free, and they experience 
a feeling of relief*. The air being the primary agent 
of mind, if it becomes obstructed in its chief seat—the 
breast, into which it passes in respiration—mental power is 
impaired, and mental efforts are thwarted, until the air again 
secures free passage for itself. We notice here how closely 
Diogenes approaches to Aristotle, who made the organ of 
central sense, of which dvduvyo.s is a function, the heart 
or the region of the heart®. A further partial coincidence 
between Aristotle and Diogenes appears in their treatment 
of the affection of sleeping. According to Diogenes °, sleep 
comes on when the blood has forced the air that is in the 
veins back into the breast. Sleep is, according to Aristotle 
also, an affection of this same region of the breast, which 
was the seat of the xow7 aloOnots. In the Placita we read" 
that Diogenes placed 1d jyeuorxcy (which term, however, 
raises suspicion of the authenticity of the statement) éy r7 
dprnpiaxy Koirla ths Kapdlas, Aris éorl mvevparixy. If this 


1 Theophr. de Sens. §§ 44-5. 2 Liveous. 5 grepi ra orn. 
4 With the above cf. Arist. de Mem. 453% 14-31 and 453° 3-10. 
5 Cf. Panzerbieter, Diogenes Apoll. pp. 90-3. 
6 Plut. Zpzt. v.24; Panzerb. p. 90; Arist. de Somno, passim. 
7 Aét. iv. 5.7; Diels, Dox., p. 391; Panzerb., pp. 87 seqq. 
$2 
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statement has a basis of truth, we must regard those of the 
passages in which the air around the brain is said to be 
the percipient subject as only provisionally true: this 
air has to convey the messages of sense to the air of the 
thorax before consciousness of sensation arises. It may 
be that Diogenes, like Aristotle, made the environment 
of the brain only an intermediate stage in the process of 
sensation as regards three senses—hearing, seeing, and 
smelling; while touching and tasting, of which he says 
nothing definite, were regarded by him, as by Aristotle, 
as having direct communication with the central seat of 
Diogenes sense-perception'. On the whole it appears that Diogenes 
bed possessed in a marked degree a perception, which Alcmaeon 


conception 


(whichEm- had in a slight measure, but which Democritus and Empe- 
pedocles . : 
and Demo- docles did not possess at all, of the necessity for a central 


critus oe : s 
jacked) of O'Sanizing faculty, whether of sense or intelligence, on 


the neces) Which consciousness and memory depend; and that he 


eee regarded this as seated chiefly in the air in the region of 


faculty. the heart—whether in the lungs? or, as the compiler of 
the Placita tells us, in ‘the arteriac cavity’ of the heart. 


Plato. 
Plato 


pe § 9. Plato of course does not even name a xkowvy alc Onous, 
synthesis to but he investigated carefully the function of synthesis whose 


sense, and ; : : : 
ascribed it portance was paramount in his psychology. He ascribed 


to thought it not to sense, as Aristotle did, but to thought. Yet there 
or intelli- : : : 
gence. Yet 1S reason for regarding this difference—from the psycho- 


he in many logist’s point of view, not from that of the metaphysician or 
ways paves 


the way for epistemologist—as one of method more than anything else. 


oe No psychologist has ever been able to answer satisfactorily 


sensus the question where sense-perception ends and thinking com- 
communis. mences, In order, theref be i iti 
We may, . rder, thereiore, to be in a position to compare 


therefore, Aristotle’s doctrine of xow alcOno.s with Plato’s doctrine of 


* Cf. Arist. 469% 12 dv0 alabjces pavepds évrad0a (sc. eis thy xapdiav) 
gurretvovcas Spdpev, thy te yedow kal riv ddny, Sore kat ras dAdas 
avaykaiov. 

* Diogenes probably held that the cowia of the heart communicated 
directly with the lungs. Cf. Arist. 496% 22 xat eloly [sc. af kotNlat] eis Tov 
mvevpova TETPHLEVat TACAL, 
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the synthetic faculty so far as these may coincide, we shall compare 
here consider what information the latter has left us 4/3084 


respecting the faculty whereby the edata of sense are theories of 
combined or distinguished; also respecting imagination, x hint 
memory, reminiscence, and the other functions claimed eee 
for the xow% atcOnows by his great pupil. in kind. 


§ 10. In the Theaetetus it is that Plato most emphatically The soul 


exhibits his appreciation of the importance of the synthetic ne 


faculty. ‘With the eyes one discerns black and white of special 
: i . sense) the 
objects; with the ears one perceives grave and acute true faculty 


: j of percep- 
tones; at least so people say. This account of the matter pons Wise 


is not, however, scientifically accurate. We do not see are but in- 


with the eyes; rather we see through them. We do Astle 


not hear wzthk the ears, but through them also. It would Strela 
surely be strange if we had placed within us, like so many jt tele 


warriors in Trojan horses1, a multitude of sensory faculties eg i 


(aicOjce1s) which did not tend to unite in some one form— through 


call it soul or some other name—wzth which we truly saison 


perceive all that we do perceive through these senses as We ead 
through instruments’.” The organs through which one ele ore 


: : . different 
perceives things hot, hard, light, or sweet, are parts of the pe 


body. When we perceive such an object through some one faculties 


faculty (dvvdpews), it is not possible for us to perceive the ee 


same through any other faculty. We cannot by sight warriors 


perceive the objects of hearing, nor can we by hearing ents 


perceive the objects of sight. But if you think something Trojan 

° . . ° orse. 
concerning doth of these objects zz common, it cannot be To think 
through either organ singly that you do so*. Sound and something 


. ommion 
colour are two different objects, unlike one another. In thus ¢o several 


thinking of them as distinct from each other, as together Forni. 


1 Cf. Galen. de Placit, Hipp. et Plat. §§ 631-3. 

2 és piay twa idéay, etre uyny etre 6 rt Sei Kadeiv, mavta ravra Evyteive, 
7 uk ToUTwY olov dpyavey aidOavdpueba boa aicOnra, Theaet. 184 D. 

3 Ibid. 1854 el rt dpa rept auporépwy Bravod, otk dv did ye rov érépov 
dpyavov, vd ad dia rod ér€épov mepl duporépwr alaBdvor’ dv. Notice the 
choice of verbs employed in each clause, by which Plato would seem to 
desire to fence off the action of the synthetic faculty altogether from that 
of sense-perception. He has used aic@dveoOa just above (see last note) 
to denote the action of yuxn operating ¢hrough the aicOnces. 
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we tequire #wo, while each is ove, it cannot be by the agency of either 


Fae sight or hearing singly that one forms a conception which 


from any thus embraces both!. Common characteristics of diverse 
f ; , 
these;  sense-percepts are not themselves perceived by the special 


whether organs of sense. The soul itself, independently of sense, 
we Ca. A é : 
yuxh or by ‘inspects’ the attributes common to objects of the different 


pe ae senses—their several unity, their difference zxter se, &c.? 


‘The soul There is no special organ at all, formed of a bodily part, 
me - any instrumental to the soul’s action in perceiving these common 


pace ne attributes ®. Here Plato recognizes the function of synthesis 
struamen 


in think- as necessary for the co-ordination and systematization of the 


ing nine data of sense, but denies that it belongs to sense, or has 


features of a bodily part, analogous to the eyes or ears, connected with 
‘ensibles, it as its instrument. In 184 D, however, by the very terms 


Different he employs (i ... alcOavéyea) he shows how closely his 
use of the Shed : . 

term7a thought approximates to that of Aristotle. He did not 
Plato ang SPeak, it is true, of a mpdrov alcOyrixdv or of a Kou? alodnors, 


Aristotle. yet by this passage the thought of such a faculty might 
Yet this | have been suggested to Aristotle. This is confirmed by 


tea . the use of the word xowd in the same connexion. Plato 
absolute. ° . 
For7a does not employ the term rd xowd here, as Aristotle did, 
cod, if = ey ef : r° : A 
Bieuiok to signify ‘common sensibles,’ i.e. objects capable of being 


the xuv) perceived by all the senses in common; such e.g. as 
pedi kiynois. According to Aristotle, xivnows is perceptible by 


are erst} any sense, being a common object to all, or at least to 
paralle 


to Plato's Sight and touch. According to Plato no one sense can 


eed perceive the xowd. Even here, however, the difference 


perceived between Aristotle and Plato is not so great: for, after all, 


1 : . Pi 
pee the xowd were for Aristotle only alc@nra card cvpBeBnxds in 


coninonas relation to any one sense, while they were directly aic6nra 
of several tO the xow7 atc@nors, fulfilling as this did the function here 
senses. ascribed by Plato to wvyx7. With this, and the use of 
alc@avoyeba as referred to above, the thought of 4 Kowh 
* Theaet. 185 B odre yap 8¢ dxojs obre 3’ Bypews oldy re 7d Kowvdy Aau- 

Badvewv rept avrav. 


3 » > > ‘ > c a if A x s ‘ 
GAN’ adh O¢ abris f uxn ta Kowd pos paiverat epi mdvrav émoxomey, 


Theaet. 185 D. 


4 2 Cal a ‘A , 
é Lbid. Soxei THY apxnv ov6" eivae rorodrov ovdey rovross bpyavoy td.ov 
domep éeivors (sc. as the Zroper sensibles have). 
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alcOnots lies obvious to the reader’s mind. As «oud in his 
sense of the word, i.e. as objects of the Wvyx7 so acting 
through the aicdjoes, Plato names (a) otcia xal rd pi elvar, 
(4) 76 Sporoy cal 7d dyduoror, (c) &v cal moAAd, (d) 7d Kaddv Kal 
76 aloxpdr, (é) Td dyabdv Kal rd Kaxdv (Theaet. 186 A). 
§ 11. The presentative faculty—dgavtacia. The same éavrasia 


wind which to one man is cold is to another warm: and ives ma 
it 2s so because it appears (paiverar) so. This ‘appearing’ is a 
the work of sense: gavracta and alcOnots are of essentially Seas 


the same nature, and possess similar evidential value eh in 
its secon 


throughout the various provinces of sensation’. So Plato function 
observes, tracing the character of subjective or Protagorean eae 
idealism—or rather sensationism. In this ‘appearing,’ to it by 
however, which Plato treats with such scant courtesy, lies Rea"ys | 


the foundation of experience, since the presentative is the word is 


; : enerall 
foundation of the re-presentative element ?. oa Bye 
Out of such ‘appearing’ arises memory, by which we ees 


have knowledge of past time, or by which there zs for us sense (a). 


a past. The soul, says Plato, is like a book®. Memory et 


and perceptions meet at the moment when such per- ork 
. ° ° ° within us 
ceptions occur, and thereupon memory as it were inscribes Nieer ge 


a record of the perceptions in our souls. When this record tion (the 
. ae . . Os 
is true, true opinion arises in our souls; when the ‘secretary within 


of records’ within us * inscribes what is not true, the result- ee 


ing opinion is false. But there is another artist at work en. 
within us at the same time as memory. This other is tas The 


the painter ((eypddos)—/magination. He, succeeding the ‘aoa. of 
. : F ? na- 
recording secretary, paints in the soul likenesses (elxdves) of tion may 


the things perceived—transferring from the eye or other Saree 


organ of sense the sensible data which are to bé matter of future. On 

1 Theaet. 152 B-C. Here gavracia is clearly a different thing from 
the faculty of reproductive imagination as defined by Aristotle (429° 1) 
kiwnois ind tis aicOnaews THs Kat’ évépyetav ywwopévn. Cf. Theaet, 152 B 
70 d¢ ye paiverat aicOaveaOai eat; €or yap. 

2 The synthesis involved in ¢avracia at this its first stage (wherein 
ideas of objects are presented to the mind) is what psychology should 
most earnestly examine. Needless to say Plato did not pay much 
attention to it; nor did Aristotle. 

3 Soxei poe qpav H Wx BiBrio tin mpoceotxévat, Philed, 38 E. 

* Phileb. 39 A 6 rovwdros map’ Nui ypapparevs, SC. pyqyn. 
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opinion or discourse. Thus a person sees images of those 
data somehow painted within him. The likenesses of true 
opinions and words are true, those of the false are false’. 
But it is not to the past and present alone that these 
writings and paintings have reference ; they refer also to the 
future®. Thus arise expectations (édaldes els tov éneita 
xpdvov) as to the future, such as we are filled with our 
whole lives through. Memory is a conservation of percep- 
tion’, Reminiscence is, however, different from memory’. 
Whenever the soul by itself within itself as far as possible ® 
retraces and retrieves a lost piece of perception or learning, 
we say that it recollects (dvayiprjcxecOar). Reminiscence, 
or recollection, is the power which the soul by itself, and, 
as far as possible, without the body, has of recovering 
experiences which it had before in common with the body. 
Forgetting, on the other hand, is simply the exit of memory®, 
which, again, is to be distinguished from unconsciousness, 
the negative state expressed by the word dvaicOnola. Of 
course if we are completely unconscious we are thereby 
without all our former alc@jcets and pabjpata. This, how- 
ever, is not what happens when we simply forget. We are 
conscious enough in all respects, save in that of the par- 
ticular alo@no.s or wd0nua which has left our minds’. 

§ 12. The operation of memory in the first instance—the 
way in which the scribe or secretary takes his records— 
is further described by the following simile. There is as 
it were in the mind of man a block of wax for receiving 


? Phileb. 39 B-C. Here we find Plato raising the subject of the 
reproductive imagination, the psychical faculty described or defined 
by Aristotle in the preceding note. 

2 Phileb. 39 D. ° Phileb. 34 A cwrnpiay aicbncews. 

* In what follows I neglect as irrelevant all reference to the dis- 


tinctively Platonic theory of dvduynots, suggesting pre-existence and the 
doctrine of Ideas. 

> drav amodécaca pynpny eit’ alcOnoews ett’ ad pabnparos adbis ravrny 
dvarohnon mddwv abrn év €avrj, kal raita Evpravta dvapynoes Kal pripas 
mov héeyouev, Phileb. 34 B-C with Phaed. 75 E. This passage of the 
Philebus (34 B-C) forms the original of much that is in Arist. de Mem. 
ii ad init., 451% 18 seqq. 


* uvnuns e£odos, 7 Phileb. 33 E. 
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impressions’. In different persons it is of different sizes within us. 
and different qualities also, being in some harder, moister, pea 
or purer than in others. It is the gift of Mnemosyne, the tions or 
4 thoughts 
mother of the Muses, to men. When we wish to remember ate in- 
aught that we see, or hear, or think, within ourselves, we aye 
hold the wax to the perceptions or thoughts, and take qualities of 
impressions of these in it as if stamped there by a seal ring, ‘is ¥9* 
We remember and know what is printed there as long fitness for 
as the impression lasts; but when it is effaced, or when no sq vetein- 
impression has been taken, we forget, and do not know. ing distinct 
; and clear 
Now when the wax in the soul of any one is deep and impres- 
abundant, and smooth and well-tempered, the impressions aepen a 
which pass through the senses and sink into the heart the good- 


of the soul (as Homer says in a certain passage in which he joaness of 
indicates the likeness of the soul to wax’), being pure and memory. 
clear and finding a sufficient depth of wax, are lasting. Seo 
Minds such as these easily learn, and easily retain what Bac 
they learn, nor are they liable to confusion. They have in and illus- 
them plenty of room, and having clear impressions of things, ***¢- 
they quickly distribute these in their proper places on the 
block. Such are called wise or clever men. When, on 
the contrary, the heart of any one is ‘ shaggy 3,’ a quality 
which the all-wise poet commends, or muddy, or of impure 
wax, or very soft, or very hard, there is in the mind 
a corresponding defect. The soft are good at learning, 
but apt to forget; the hard are the reverse; the ‘shaggy,’ 
or rugged, or gritty, or those who have an admixture of 
earth or dung in their composition, have the impressions 
indistinct; so have also the hard, for there is no depth 
inthem. The soft, too, are indistinct, for their impressions 
are easily confused and effaced. Still greater is the indis- 
tinctness when all are jostled together in a little soul which 
has no room. Such are the natures which have false 
opinion ; for when they see or hear or think of anything, 
they are slow in assigning the right objects to the right 
impressions—in their stupidity they confuse them, and are 

1 knpivov éxpayeioy. ® «np (=xéap), xnpés. 

8 gray Adowdv rov rd Keap 7. The heart, or the region round the heart, 
is for Aristotle the organ of central sense. 
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apt to see and hear and think amiss—and such men are said 
to be deceived in their knowledge of objects and ignorant ?. 
In this famous simile, Plato, in his picturesque way, por- 
trays the functions of sensation, memory, and imagination. 
The stamping of the impressions is the presentative ¢av- 
tacla—sense-perception. The memory or retention of 
them, when the objects which stamped them are gone, 
is due to the representative davracia—the reproductive 
imagination. 

§ 13. But here, too, Plato proceeds to develop the 
difference between mere retention of impressions and 
the power of recalling them to mind at need: the differ- 
ence between memory and reminiscence*. To do this he 
introduces another, and equally famous, simile. Suppose 
a person to have caught a great many wild doves, or other 
birds, and to keep them in an aviary at home. In one 
way we may say of him that he always das them, because 
he is the possessor of them; but, in another way, he may 
have none of them the while. They are merely in his 
power, in his enclosure, so that he can catch any of them 
when he wants, and let it go again, and do this as often 
as he likes. Now to apply this. Suppose that there is 
in each one’s mind an aviary of all sorts of birds, some 
in great flocks apart, some in small groups, others solitary, 
flying anywhere and everywhere. Suppose further that 
the birds are kinds of knowledge; that when we were 
children the aviary was empty ; but that whenever a person 
has gotterr-and confined in the enclosure a kind of know- 
ledge he may be said to have learned or discovered the 
thing which is the subject of the knowledge: and that, 
therefore, he knows it. .. . When the various forms of 
knowledge are flying about in the aviary, and he, wishing 
to capture a certain sort of knowledge out of the general 
store, takes the wrong one by mistake, getting hold of the 
ring-dove when he wants the pigeon: in this way we may 


? Theaet. 191 D-195 A, from Jowett’s Translation. 
® No one can fail to be struck with the fundamental resemblances 
between Plato here and Aristotle in the de Memoria. 
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suppose false opinion to arise. When he catches the one 
he wants, his opinion is true}. 

In the former of these two sensuous images—the block of 
wax and the columbarium—we have an exact, though fanciful, 
parallel for Aristotle’s xvpiov alc @nrijpuov, at least on its passive 
side. Nowhere else does Plato so closely approach the 
Aristotelean conception”. Even here he does not seem to 
treat it quite seriously, but leaves it before us rather as a 
piece of fancy work than a serious product of psychological 
analysis. The block of wax represents the mere rezention 
of ideas—memory: the dovecote represents their active 
recall—reminiscence. He does not go to the length of 
saying that there is any one particular organ or bodily 
part analogous to the wax or pigeon-house; he does not 
assign its function to the heart or brain. Had he done 
so, it would have been more natural for him to choose 
the former, the brain being the instrument of reason, 
according to the Zimaeus. He has thus, however, skilfully 
enough delineated the functions of sensation, memory, and 
imagination. 

§ 14. To return to his conception of Reminiscence: we 
shall find that in the Phaedo in connexion with this subject 
he has as genuine, if not as highly developed, notions 
respecting the ‘ Association of Ideas’ as his pupil Aristotle 
exhibits. He there observes that if a person recalls 
anything by reminiscence, he must at a former period 
have known that thing. Now if a person sees or hears 
something or perceives it by some other sense, and thereby 
gets the idea not of it alone, but also of something else 
the knowledge of which is different, a person is properly 
said to recollect (avapimrjoxeoOar) the latter—the thing of 
which he thus gets the idea. Thus a person on seeing 
a lyre, or cloak, which a friend was wont to use or wear, 
gets into his mind at once the idea of the friend, and this 


1 Theaet. 197 D seqq., Jowett’s Trans. 

2 It will be noticed that it is to the heart, not to the brain, that the 
similes, however obscurely, point as the organ of such a faculty of 
SENSUS COMMUNES. 
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is reminiscence. The process of association is especially 
noticeable for the way in which it recalls to mind things 
which, through lapse of time or for some other reason, one 
had quite forgotten. The reminiscence may take place 
either (2) from the similarity of the idea, which recalls 
the other, to this other, as when the picture of Simmias 
recalls the idea of Simmias; or (6) without any such 
similarity, as in the case of the lyre, the sight of which 
recalls the idea of the friend who used to play upon it?. 

§ 15. It is germane to the subject to adduce here Plato's 
account of opinion (8ééa)—the faculty of judgment at its 
lowest grade. Opinion results from memory and sense. 
What happens is like this: A person sees an object 
at a distance, not quite distinctly. His curiosity leads 
him to discern it clearly and pronounce what it is that he 
sees. ‘What is it that I see?’ he would say to himself: 
‘What is the object that presents (favta¢éuevor) itself as 
standing beside the cliff yonder beneath the tree?’ Next 
he might make answer to himself and say: ‘it is a human 
being, thereby guessing correctly, or he might mistake 
and say: ‘What I see is something made by shepherds— 
a figure of a human being.’ If in company with some one, 
he would give audible utterance to these attempts to 
pronounce; his efforts at opinion (8a) would take the 
form of discourse (Adyos). But if he is alone he proceeds 
to discuss (d:avootduevos) the matter with himself, keeping 
it to himself for a good while Thus atcOyous, davtacta, 
ponpn, dda, didvota, and Adyos are brought into relation with 
one another; the object of presentation is compared with 
that of memory or thought, and a judgment or opinion, 
true or false, is formed of the relation between them °. 

§ 16. Notwithstanding that in the Theaetetus Plato 
speaks of the soul as being, by itself, without the use of 


* Phaedo 73 C-E. For association of interests superadded to and 
reinforcing association of zdeas, cf. Lysis 219-20. 
2 Phileb. 38 C seqq. 


5 Here, it may be observed, we have to do with what Aristotle calls 
the perception of ra kata cupBeBnxds, 
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any bodily organ, able to recover by reminiscence its tions as to 
temporarily lost impressions, he in various places speaks ‘¢ 0r™" 
of it, and even of its highest functions, as having a bodily faculty of 
seat or organ. ‘I speculated,’ says Socrates 1, ‘as to whether sia 
the blood is the part of us with which we think and per- 
ceive”, or else the air, or the fire, within us; or whether 
it is none of these, but the brain is that which supplies 
the sensations (6 mapéxwy tds alcOjceis) of hearing, seeing, 
and smelling?; and whether from these arise memory 
(uvqyn) and opinion (8ééa), while from memory and opinion, 
when fixed and stable (AaBovons 1d hpewety kata Taira), 
arises scientific knowledge (émorjyn). Here the organ 
& ppovovpev is evidently made to include reference to the 
processes of sense-perception, and also to those which imme- 
diately follow—-memory and the other processes referred by 
Aristotle to the xowvy alc@nois. Thus the Platonic Socrates 
enumerates all or most of the suggestions made by former 
writers to explain the ‘seat’ of perception and thinking— 
by Empedocles and Kritias (afua), Diogenes of Apollonia 
(4np), Heraclitus (rip), and Alcmaeon (6 éyxépados). In the 
Timaeus Plato himself adopts the last of these suggestions, 
making the brain the seat of the intellectual functions of 
soul. Hippocrates, as well as Alcmaeon, had already held the 
brain to be the essential organ of sense and thought. ‘This 
is that which interprets for us the impressions derived 
from the air (jpiv rév and rod Hépos yevouevov Epunveds) if it 
is in a healthy condition; but it is the air that supplies it 
with intelligence (riv 58 ppdvncw aire 6 dip mapéxerar) *.’ 

§ 17. ‘In it (the spinal marrow) the Demiourgos im- ee 

rs Tripartite 

planted and fastened the several kinds of souls; and division of 
according to the number and fashion of the shapes that oe 
Soul should have, corresponding to her kinds, into so many of its parts 
similar forms did he divide the marrow at the outset of * bodily 


organs. 
his distribution. That which should be as it were a field, The soul 


1 Phaedo 96 C, with Archer-Hind’s notes. 

2 § hpovoiper: cf. émt rd ppdmpov, Tim. 64 B, which also evidently 
includes sense-perception. 

§ He does not mention touching and tasting here. 

* Hippocr. de Morbo Sacro, 17. 
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to contain in it the Divine seed, he moulded in a spherical 
form, and this part of the marrow he called the brain 
(2yxépados), with the view that, when each animal was 
completed, the vessel containing it should be the head. 
That which was to have the mortal part of the soul he 
distributed into moulds at once round and elongated 
[i.e. the vertebral column]. All these forms he named 
marrow, and from them, as from anchors, he put forth the 
bonds to fasten all the soul; and then he wrought the 
entire body round about it; first building, to fence it, 
a covering of bone!’ Thus for Plato the cerebro-spinal 
marrow was the organic seat of iztelligence (vois), courage 
(Ovpés, or 7d Ovpoedés), and appetite (rd émOvpntixdv). The 
cerebral portion was given to voids; the thoracic portion 
to Ovuds; the abdominal, to émOvyia. We learn further 
in the 7zmaeus* that the third part, of soul, which plants 
as well as man possess, is in man seated between the midriff 
and the navel (ueragd dpevdv duadod te tSptcOa); that in 
virtue of it plants have—not, indeed, the ‘sense’ which is 
an element of cognition, but only—feeling, pleasant or 
painful, with the accompanying appetites or impulses °. 

§ 18. The three souls or parts of soul were connected 
through the cerebro-spinal marrow on which they were 
all ‘strung’ together. The head was the separate abode 
of the immortal * soul; the mortal soul was planted apart 

1 Tim. 73 C-D (Archer-Hind). 2°77 5B 

$ & ddéns pev Noyirpod re Kal vod péreott Td pydév, alcOnoews dé Hdeias 
kal adyewns peta emtOusidv. In this sentence aleOjcews means not the 
sensory factor, or element, of knowledge, but what is generally known to 
modern psychologists as ‘ feeling’: the pleasurable or painful element in 
consciousness. It is in this sense that Plato here ascribes atodnots to 
plants (gura). Aristotle denies it of plants in this as well as in the 
sense of perception, making it the attribute of (6a exclusively. As for 
the Greeks the term ato @nots had to express the sense of pleasure or pain 
as well as the factor of cognition, so with us till lately the word ‘ feeling’ 
did duty for both, and is commonly used in this ambiguous way in 
the works of English writers of the last century. Plato distinguishes 
cognitive aicOnats from ndovy Kai Aimy peperypevos Epws, Tim. 42 A. In 
Philebus also (e. g. 32 D) ndovn and Avan together = ‘feeling,’ cf. § 19 2nfra. 

“ For what follows see Grote, P/azo, iii. 272-5. In the Phaedrus 


246 B Oupds and émtOupia seem reckoned in with the immortal soul, the 
body only being mortal. 
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from it in the trunk, with the neck as an isthmus of 
separation between the two. ‘Again, the mortal soul was 
itself not single but double: including two divisions, a better 
and a worse. The gods kept the two parts separate; 
placing the better portion in the thoracic cavity nearer 
to the head, and the worse portion lower down, in the 
abdominal cavity: the two being divided from each other 
by the diaphragm, built across the body as a wall of 
partition.” ‘Above the diaphragm, and near to the neck, 
was planted the energetic, courageous, contentious, soul ; so 
placed as to receive orders easily from the head, and to 
aid the rational soul in keeping under constraint the 
mutinous soul of appetite, which was planted below the 
diaphragm. The immortal soul was fastened or anchored 
in the brain, the two mortal souls in the line of the spinal 
marrow continuous with the brain ; which line thus formed 
the thread of connexion between the three. The heart 
was established as an outer fortress for the exercise of 
influence by the immortal soul over the other two. It 
was at the same time made the initial point of the veins— 
the fountain from whence the current of blood proceeded 
to pass forcibly through the veins round to all parts of 
the body. The purpose of this arrangement is, that when 
the rational soul denounces some proceeding as wrong 
(either on the part of others without, or in the appetitive 
soul within), it may stimulate an ebullition of anger in the 
heart, and may transmit from thence its exhortations and 
threats through the many small blood-channels! to all the 
sensitive parts of the body; which may thus be rendered 
obedient everywhere to the orders of our better nature. 
... The third or lowest soul, of appetite and nutrition, 
was placed between the diaphragm and the navel. This 
region of the body was set apart like a manger for con- 
taining necessary food: and the appetitive soul was tied 
up to it like a wild beast; indispensable, indeed, for the 


1 For Plato, as for Aristotle, the blood-vessels take the place of nerves, 
conveying sensations through the body; cf. 77m. 65 C, 67 B, 70 A seqq., 
77 &. 
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continuance of the race, yet a troublesome adjunct, and 
therefore placed afar off, in order that its bellowings might 
disturb as little as possible the deliberations of the rational 
soul in the cranium, for the good of the whole. The gods 
knew that this appetitive soul would never listen to reason, 
and that it must be kept under subjection altogether by 
the influence of phantoms and imagery. They provided 
an agency for this purpose in the liver, which they placed 
close upon the abode of the appetitive soul. They made 
the liver compact, smooth, and brilliant, like a mirror 
reflecting images ;—moreover, both sweet and bitter on 
occasions. The thoughts of the rational soul were thus 
brought within view of the appetitive soul, in the form of 
phantoms or images exhibited on the mirror of the liver’. 
When the rational soul is displeased, not only images 
corresponding to this feeling are impressed, but the bitter 
properties of the liver are all calied forth... . When the 
rational soul is satisfied, so as to send forth mild and 
complacent inspirations,—all this bitterness of the liver is 
tranquillized, and all its native sweetness called forth... . 
It is thus through the liver, and by means of these images, 
that the rational soul maintains its ascendancy over the 
appetitive soul ; either to terrify and subdue, or to comfort 
and encourage it.’ 

‘Moreover, the liver was made to serve another purpose. 
It was selected as the seat of the prophetic agency ; which 
the gods considered to be indispensable, as a refuge and aid 
for the irrational department of man. Though this portion 
of the soul had no concern with sense or reason, they 
would not shut it out altogether from some glimpse of 
truth. The revelations of prophecy were accordingly 
signified on the liver, for the instruction and within the 
easy view of the appetitive soul; and chiefly at periods 
when the functions of the rational soul are suspended— 
either during sleep, or diseases, or fits of temporary ecstasy. 


1 Plato rejects vaticination from victims. Tim. 72 8B orepnbev Sé rov 
Cav [sc. rd fap] yéyove rupddv Kal ra payreia dpudpérepa exxe Tov Tt 
capes onuaivery, 
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For no man in his perfect senses comes under the influence 
of a genuine prophetic inspiration. Sense and intelligence 
are often required to interpret prophecies, and to determine 
what is meant by dreams, or signs, or prognostics of other 
kinds: but such revelations are received by men destitute 
of sense’. To receive them is the business of one class of 
men ; to interpret them, that of another... . Such was the 
distribution of the one immortal and the two mortal souls, 
and such the purposes by which it was dictated. We cannot 
indeed (says Plato) proclaim this with full assurance, as 
truth, unless the gods would confirm our declarations. 
We must take the risk of affirming what appears to us 
probable?” In these three ‘parts of soul’ we have the 
foundation laid by Plato of the future analogous division 
of mental elements into those of cognition, feeling, and (will 
or) desire. 


§ 19. It may help us to understand Plato's distribution aceite : 
. ae . . 5 as ele n 
better if, distinguishing aic@no1s as we have done into two of cogni- 


elements, the element of feeling and the element of cogni- tates 


tion, we refer the latter element of aic@nots uniformly to the separate 


intellectual soul which has its seat in the cranium®, The pac 


distinction is strongly marked for Plato, though he has = battine 
° . ng. 
not. the proper terms for expressing it. Plants have no Plato din 


share in the cognitive als@nois. This, therefore, we must finguishes 


regard as coming under the part of soul © pavOdvet for want 


dvOpwmros*, In the ZLaws® Plato implicitly confirms this need 


classification in the words §vAAnBinv 88 vots pera Tép terms for 


n . n each, this 
KadXlotwv alcOncewy (sc. tis pews Kal rhs axojs) Kpabels. distinction 


1 There is another species of divination, that depending on divinely 
inspired excitement or ‘enthusiasm,’ which also requires to be inter- 
preted by calm reason. Phaedr. 244 A seqq., 265 A seqq. 

2 Grote, Plato, iii. pp. 272-5; Plato, Ztmaeus 69-73; cf. also 
Phaedrus 246 A seqq.; Rep. iv. 438 D seqq.; Laws xii. 961 D, E. 

5 Plato himself aims at the above distinction, so important for 
psychology, when in Zim. 69 D and 79 B, he divides aic@nois into 
aicOnots doyos, or ataOnats ndeia Kai adyewy pera entOvpidy, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the aic@nats which is subservient to cognition. 
The former is part of the lower or vegetative soul, that which gura 
possess and which has no self-consciousness (77m. 77 B). Cf. Zeller, 
Plato Asa iy kis) Ut. 4 Repub. 436 A. 5 961 D. 


BEARE aL 
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o vA 
isforgotten In Zimaeus 65 A, 71 A, we learn that pws, alo@yats aAoyos, 


lpere is jdovj, AdTN, Odppos, HdBos, Ovuos, éAnis are seated in the 


cognitive thoracic and abdominal parts of soul ; whence it is obvious 


hee to infer that the other atc@no1s—that conducive to cogni- 


aic6n01s — tion—-belongs to the cranial part. Sight and hearing are 
apotle ministers of reason’. Against this it might seem as if 


ioe) bly Plato attributes cognitive power to the lower or abdominal 
proba 


was con- soul, when he says that images are presented on the 


eee mirroring surface of the liver for the purpose of warning 


belonging or encouragement. But on examination of the passage 
ee (Tim. 71 B) we find that the effects conveyed to this organ 


oa of from the brain only impress the appetitive part with 

feelings or emotions, without necessarily implying that it 
has any cognitive function ®. 

Tasting § 20. It is at first somewhat surprising, after this, to 


ferred b : ans A ‘ 3 
Pino) unde that Platosin explaining the physiology of tasting 


the heart. refers its sensations to the heart. ‘When earthy particles 


ee enter in by the small veins which are like test-tubes on the 


nen fs tongue extending from it to the heart’, these give rise 
e odpé, 


teins to astringent tastes. Does the heart then, for Plato, as 
ppéuinov. for Aristotle, take a direct share in the mechanism of 
sense? The sense of touching is for Aristotle that most 
obviously and directly traceable to the heart as its organ; 
we cannot discover from Plato whether he connected it 
with this, as he contents himself with referring the con- 
sciousness of the sensations of touch to a movement 
propagated by the cap onwards until it reaches the 


1 Tim. 47 B-C. 

? ha... ex TOD vod Hepopern Sivapts, olov ev kardarpw dexopéve rirous 
kai xatidety eiSoda map€exorrt, PoBoi pév ard (sc. Td éemtOvuntixdy) ; also 
just before (71 A) eiddres b€ aird, as Adyou pev odre Evynoer EpedNey, et TE 
my kat peradapBavor tivds adrav aloOjncews, ovk €udbutov aire 7d pedey TLvav 
€corro Adyar, id dé eld@rov ... uxaywynootro: from which we can see 
that the appetitive soul is only susceptible to non-rational effects in the 
way of feeling or emotion. 

* Perhaps the fact that this sense belongs rather to Jeeling than to 
cognition, May serve to explain the reference of it to a non-cognitive 
part of soul ; but why then was it not directed towards the liver ? 

* mepi ra reBra oidvmep Soxipeia ths yAorrys terapéva émt riy Kapdiay, 


Tim. 65 C. 
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‘centre of consciousness1’ He does not speak of odours Smetting 


i $e : + affects all 
as affecting the brain; when they are disagreeable, in j.. panier 


certain cases, they irritate all the cavity of the body lying the cavity 
between the head and the navel*. Sound is, as we know, ele srere! 


a stroke caused by the air, transmitted through the ears, head and 
affecting the brain and blood, and propagated ‘to the soul’; obeyiee 
and the motion produced by it, beginning in the head and Pas 
ending in the liver, is hearing *. He uses only vague terms ginning 
to designate the sensoria concerned in dreaming. Pungent sa Le 
tastes are caused by substances which affect the tongue ending 
and fly up towards the ‘senses of the head‘. From all er 
this we can see how difficult it is to gather what Plato Did Flato 
regarded as the common seat or organ of the aic@yoevs as any one 
elements of cognition, or, indeed, whether he held that there Poaee 
was any one such seat. The brain at one time (in accord- to the _ 
ance with the view that the function of synthesis is common? 
intellectual) seems to be the organ to which the senses 

should refer their messages ; while, soon after, the heart or 

the liver is found in possession of similar prerogatives. 

§ 21. Plato suffers from the consequences of what Galen Perplexi- 
ascribes to his merit—the adoption of three dpxal®. To coe 
this initial want of centralization are traceable the per- tripartite 
plexities into which he leads us, and which he must himseif {”y'" * 
have felt, respecting the various sensory functions, and the 
bodily parts concerned in each. This initial subdivision 
of the soul into ‘parts,’ located in three different portions 
of the body, makes it impossible for him to give a con- 
sistent or systematic account of the psychical facts. We 
cannot, therefore, elicit from his writings any evidence as to 
views of his own respecting a kowwdv alcOntjpiov. On several 
occasions, especially in the similes of the waxen block and 
the dovecote, he comes very near the thought of it; but 
he always employs images and metaphors from which we 

1 64 B péxpimep dv emi rd ppdvipor €Odyra. 

2 Tim. 66 D-67 A. 3 Tim. 67 B. 

4 65 E ind Kouddrntos dvw mpos Tas Tis Kepadis aicOncets. 

5 Cf. Galen. de Placit. Hipp. et Plat. §§ 505 and 519, re pev ovv ei- 

Adyes 6 TAdroy €idn re Kai pépyn Yuxns dvoudle raira, paxporépwy ov déopat 
Adyor, 
T 2 


I, Sensus 
communis 
in presen- 
tative con- 
SCLOUSNESS « 
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cannot extract a clear or simple meaning. With regard, 
however, to the synthetic faculty which arranges the data 
of sense in memory, &c., we find that he has treated most 
of its functions in a way which closely anticipates much of 
what Aristotle afterwards taught. Not, however, attributing 
it, as Aristotle did, to sense, he ascribes to it functions 
which far transcend those ascribed to it by Aristotle. He 
lays what may have been the foundation of Aristotle’s theory 
of it as the faculty which distinguishes and compares the 
data of sense, and of the theory of imagination, memory, 
and reminiscence. Indeed, the terms in which he expressed 
himself respecting these, and the similes he employed for 
the purpose of elucidating them, have remained part of, and 
have deeply influenced the language of, psychology, to the 
present day. In fullness of detail on such points Aristotle 
surpasses him; but all the main or cardinal psychological 
ideas respecting the functions of synthesis are already, at 
least in outline, to be found in Plato. The difference 
between him and Aristotle on this point was mainly 
a difference of method. He chose to classify all functions 
of synthesis as parts of the activity of the understanding. 
This, indeed, as an epistemologist or metaphysician, he 
was wise in doing; but for the purposes of empirical 
psychology Aristotle’s attribution of synthesis to the faculty 
of sense is unquestionably sound. 


Aristotle. 
§ 22. According to Aristotle each sense, regarded as 
subservient to cognition, oe regards its proper aic@nrov, 
a dvvauis otpputos xpitixn}, with the faculty of dis- 


Each sense tinguishing and comparing all duadopal belonging to that 


is within 
its own 
province 

a faculty of 
comparing 


ais@ntév. Thus dys discerns black and white and all the 
colours between these. Such a measure of synthetic power 
Aristotle grants to each individual sense?. It must be 


* 99° 35, 428° 4, 432° 16. 

* Each aioOnos is a Sivayts, and a divayis is the possibility of 
contraries. The aic@nots occupies a middle position between the 
contrary properties in each sensory province, and hence is able to 
discern—ré yap pécor xpitixdy, 4243 6. 
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admitted that there is a confusion, or ambiguity}, in and dis- 
Aristotle’s statements respecting the individual senses ete 
and the sexsus communis, which sometimes amounts to or Thus each 


. Aas . ‘ : sense at 
involves contradiction. We find him occasionally referring timesseems 


to aic@nois as if each sense were per se an analogue of i beet for 
6 . . : ristotle 
the sensus communis, with all its power of comparison and some of the 


distinction, only in a narrower province. Again, from tale 
a changed point of view—as when he is urging the case communis. 
against simultaneous perception of two objects by one site 
sense *—the sensory function of each particular alcOnos from this 
becomes narrowed to such slender proportions that we eipestien. 


cannot conceive how it is, even within its own province, a ase 
a dvvauis Kpirixy, according to its definition. Something ad 
must be allowed for looseness in the use of the term ee 
ato@nois, by which at times the writer tacitly includes, ¢ferent 
at other times excludes, reference to the xow? aloOyors. ane 


When, however, (a) the data of different senses are to 28ency of 
be presented together to the mind and compared or dis- peilge ‘i 
tinguished, this cannot be done by any single special oe 
sense, and we must have recourse to. the assumption of necessary. 
a xown alsOyars. Again, (6) when we perceive either rages @ 


the xowd or the incidental objects of perception (rd xard ceiving 74 
; eee Kowa an 
oupB_Bnkés), we exceed the powers of any individual sense. ra xara 


The xowd, which are at times said to be perceptible by Drei So 


each and every sense together with its proper alo@nroy, are (c) finally 
really proper objects of no single sense, but are objects of Sees 
7 Kown alcOno.s ; and so, too, are the incidental perceptions, perceive, 
such as we have when, e.g. seeing a white object, we say, or Woh eis: 
think, that we see ‘the son of Diares.”’ Thirdly, (c) when "tt bee 
the question is asked how we perceive that we perceive— 

how we are conscious of perceiving, the answer (for Aristotle) 

is: through the agency of the sensus communts. 

§ 23. The distinguishing and comparing faculty of sense. A. The 
By what, asks Aristotle °, do we perceive (alc@avdyeba) that Wir 
white differs from sweet? By sense-perception (alcOyjcet) as the dis- 
of course, for these objects are both alc@nré. But it eee 
cannot be the work of any single sense, even of the most paring 


1 Cf. infra. pp. 283, et i : of de Sens, vii. 447” 9-21. 
426° 12-427 16, 


faculty 

of sense. 
Even the 
sense of 
touch, 
though 

so funda- 
mental, 
cannot 
discharge 
this func- 
tion, which 
is not con- 
fined to 
tactual 
percep- 
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comprehensive of all—that of touching. It cannot at all 
events be done by the instrumentality of cdpé. For odpé, 
to perceive sweet, has to come into contact with the object; 
though sight does not need to do so in order to perceive 
white. If, therefore, the organ which perceives both be 
that on which touching depends, this organ cannot be odp?. 
Nor can the comparison be effected by the two senses, 
touching and seeing, acting together®. It is impossible for 
separate entities (kexwpiruévors) to pronounce that white is 
different from sweet. Both objects must be present to the 


tions. Nor judgment of one self-identical agency, not each to a different 


can touch 
in concert 
with any 
other sense 
suffice. 
The act 

of com- 
parison 
requires 
that the 
things 
compared 
be brought 
before a 
single 
judging 
function at 
the same 
time. 


agency from the other, as if for instance / were to perceive 
the one and you the other*; for such would really be the 
case if two senses took part in the comparative judgment. 
That which pronounces white and sweet to be different 
aicOnrd must be not two agents, but one and the same. And 
not only must it be one and the same agent, but its agency 
at the moment of comparison must likewise be one. It 
must act at one and the same instant of time with reference 
to both the things compared. The two must be perceived 
co-instantaneously in one single instant*. When the com- 
paring faculty pronounces one of the things compared to 
be different from the other, then, too, it pronounces the 
other to be different from the one. The very relation of 
difference into which the objects are brought thus involves 
identity in the judging subject. Hence (a) this is self- 
identical, and (8) its judgment respecting the one thing 
takes place at the same instant ® as its judgment respecting 
the other. In short it is but one comparative judgment. 

1 In 455% 20-25 we see how closely allied, for Aristotle, are the cow?) 
aic@nots and the sense of touching—ro darixdv. It occurs to him here 
(426> 15), therefore, that the sense of touching may to some seem to be 
the one which discerns sweet and wAz¢e, for tasting which perceives 
sweet is a mode of touching. But—while he does not utterly discard 
this assumption, and indeed the organ of touch proper and that of the 


Sensus communis are, at bottom, one—he is careful to show that the 
flesh—the medium of touching, cannot be the organ of such comparing 
and distinguishing sense. 

2 426? 17, 3 426> 19, 4 42023" 

5 426? 29 ev dywpiore xpdve. 
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When I judge white to be different from sweet, at that 
same time I judge sweet to be different from white; and 
I who judge am the same in both relations. 


§ 24. There is need of explanation, however, if we are to ee 
t 
understand how one and the same sensory faculty can thus rae 


act at one and the same time with reference to objects like oe, at 
. . . . a se 
white and sweet, which as perceived affect sense differently. eoiheene 


The same subject cannot, so far as it is undivided (4d.a(perov), uh 


and so far as it acts in an undivided time (év ddvarpérw objects in 
; : : “the act of 
xpove), be affected at once with opposite movements coseate 


(xwjoes). In whatever way sweet moves the sense, bitter ee 
ses ; é wae istinc- 
moves it in the opposite way ; and white moves it in a way tion. In 


different from either. Yet if, as experience teaches us, such the wise 


comparison is a fact, the above simultaneous action must be faculty is 


possible somehow. Perhaps the solution is that the faculty S28\¢: 


which pronounces (ré kpivor) on the difference of such quali- is divisible 
a Hetwerh ae es ‘ and not 
ties (whether homogeneous or not) is 27 ztself when it so acts, single. 


numerically one, undivided and indivisible!; yet, z cts rela- ee Aa 


tions *, not self-identical, but divided (kexwpiopeévor) *. If this answer. 
be so, one and the same percipient subject would, in virtue 

of its partibility of relationship, apprehend the several 

objects, while in virtue of its local and numerical identity 

it would grasp them together, and bring them into one rela- 

tion with one another ¢. 

§ 25. Yet is this explanation really admissible? The This 

same numerically and locally (ré7 kal dp.6u@) one thing may wholly 


1 ap.Ope adiaiperov Kal dyoporor. 

2 r@ elvat = in its relations fo the objects perceived. Cf. 449% 10-20 
where (#20) ro Ady =in relation Zo the faculty of conception. 

’ The difficulty with which Aristotle here contends is put sharply in 
de Sens. vii. 447” 17 seqq. It is there shown that so far as a sense is 
a single faculty (Svvayes) and the time of its action indivisible, so far its 
évépyeca is and must be single. There is but one ‘movement’—once for 
all—possible, in a single time-instant, for such a faculty. That such 
a faculty should perceive white and sweet, or any other two objects 
co-instantaneously, in order to compare or distinguish them could not 
be admitted. In the same chapter it is afterwards shown that there is 
a way of regarding sense in which it is zo¢ sucha simple, single, faculty 
as this, but endowed with the breadth and comprehensiveness of the 
Sensus communis. $7427 = 3. 
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satisfactory in its potendial relationships be (or exhibit) contraries, but not 


without 
further ex- 
planation : 
for though 
the agent 
of com- 
parison 
and discri- 
mination 
may be 
totentially 
several 

as regards 
different 
objects, yet 
how can it 
be actually 
so? Illus- 
tration 
from the 
way in 
which the 
oriypn Or 
70 vov is 
actually 
both one 
and ¢wo. 


in its realized relationships, while remaining one and the 
same. As, for instance, the same surface cannot at once 
be white and black, so (it might be argued) the same one 
sensory faculty cannot at once receive the forms’ of white 
and délack. This difficulty is real, Aristotle admits; yet 
it may, he thinks, be met. In a passage of the Physics’, 
arguing that 6 xpdvos is dpiOuds Kiwicews Kara 76 mpdTEpov Kal 
torepov, the geometrical point, 7) ottyyy, and the unit of 
Time, ro viv, are compared. Each has two aspects, in one 
of which it is a wépas or limit. In this aspect the orvyp7 is 
not a pdpiov pjKovs, and the voy is not a xpdvos. As in the 
space-line, so in the time-line, the ‘now,’ which some call 
a point, is at once the beginning and the end, according to 
the aspect in which we view it. It is the end of the past, 
the beginning of the future. Thus it would fittingly illus- 
trate the position of the percipient subject in relation to 
different things and focussing them all at the same time. 
As the viv can be at once both beginning and termination, 
while numerically one and the same, so this subject, while 
preserving its self-identity, may be related at once to different, 
and even opposite, objects, such as black and white, or sweet 


and white*. The xow? atc@nots, like each special ato@nots, is 

1 7d eidn: the distinctive function of sense is the reception of forms 
without matter. 

~ 220% 5-26 auvexns te 57 6 xpdvos TH viv, Kal Suypyrat Kata TO viv... 
akodovdet d€ kal rodTé mas TH OTLypy’ Kal yap 1) oOTLypH Kal TuveyEL TO piKOS 
kal dpifer’ €ore yap Tov pev apxn Tod dé TeAevTH. "ANN Gray pev ovT@ AapBdvy 
tis ws Suol Xpapevos TH pia, avaykn tora Oat, ei grat apy Kat TeAEUTH 1) avTH 
ortypn. By making ortypn=ré viv here (427% 10, cf. 426° 28), with 
Brentano, we not only explain the phraseology, but we get a more 
appropriate simile. The point in the time-line at which the relation- 
ship between the different objects is realized is just that which could 
best illustrate Aristotle’s attempt at explanation. A difference of time 
between the perception of one object and that of the other would be fatal 
to his explanation of comparison: and this difference is just what 
he smooths over by his ingenious simile. Time is the ‘form of 
internal sense.’ Aristotle here approaches closely to Kant’s thought 
of a synthetic unity of apperception, though not yet a transcendental 
unity, and only operating in the sphere of sense. Only such appercep- 
tion could synthesize the fleeting manifold of perception, 
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a mean, i.e. it is one, though it realizes itself in many relation- 
ships. As the point, in space or time, can be regarded as at 
once Zerminus and initium,being conceived as a mean between 
both, so this cow? atcOnovs (which is what is here meant by 
to kpivov) while per se one, is in its relationships divided 
between the diverse objects. So far as it is zwo it applies 
itself to them severally: so far as it is also ome it brings 
them into the conjunction required for comparison. 

As Plato in the Theaetetus found the solution of such 
a difficulty in a faculty of thought transcending temporal 
and spatial limitations, so Aristotle finds the solution of 
it (as far as the comparison of sezsible data goes) in the 
assumption of a sensus communis, which is freed from 
the trammels that hamper the operations of each single 
special sense. Each alo@nois—ro aicOntixdy tod idtov—is a 
mean between the évavria of its province: and 76 aic@ntixdv 
nmdvtwy+is likewise a mean between the alc@nra of all the 
aicOnoets 2, 


1 Cf. 449% 17. 

? A further explanation of the xow? aicOnois is attempted in de 
Anima 431* 20 seqq. in which Aristotle endeavours, by the aid of the 
idea of a proportion between pairs of numbers or quantities, to illustrate 
the relation between the central sense and its objects, whether homo- 
geneous or heterogeneous, e.g. white and black, or white and sweet. 
The difficulties of this passage, however, are so great that they have 
baffled commentators from the earliest times to the present. See 
Torstrik’s edition of the de Anima, pp. 199-202; Trendelenburg 
(Belger), pp. 426-32, with the passages from Simplicius and Philoponus 
there quoted; Kampe, Erkenntnisstheorie des Arist., pp. 108-9n. Also 
see the judicious notes of E. Wallace, ad loc. Until the disputed points 
of reading and interpretation are settled for this passage, we cannot 
venture to rely upon it for trustworthy guidance, as to Aristotle’s con- 
ception of the sensus communis. The insertion, however, of a second 
reference to this matter, in connexion with the psychology of reason 
and will, shows plainly enough that Aristotle intended to use to the full 
his conception of év rt dpiOue, ra 8 elvar érepov, which he applies (as 
we have seen) to explain (a) the individual aio@nrnp.or in relation to its 
function gua aicOnrixdy, 424% 25; (4) the xown atoOnots or TO émxpivoy 
(or xpivov) here in its relationship to the special aic@jces; and (c) in 
4318 12-10 the duavonrixy Wyn (regarded in reference to mpa&is) in 
relation to the @avrdcpara which are to it ofov alc@jpara. The plan 
which we have followed precludes our entering any further into this 
last part of the subject. 


B. The 
Sensus 
communis 
as faculty 
of per- 
ceiving Ta 
kowa and 
Ta Kata, 
oupBe- 
Bykés. 
Errors in 
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scarcely 
at all in 
perception 
of rd iia. 
The so- 
called xouva 
Tacav THY 
aicdnoewy 
really 
common 
only to 
sight and 
touch, 
They are 
really 
Kowa, 
because 
they are 
objects of 
2 Kow?) 
ais@nors. 
All per- 
ceived in 
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In the concluding chapter of the tract de Sensu, we find 
what was perhaps chronologically Aristotle’s first essay 
on the subject of simultaneous perception of different 
sensibles. The whole object of the amop/a, with which that 
chapter commences, is to lead up to the establishment 
of two propositions (a) that co-instantaneous perception of 
different alc@ntd, with a single special sense, is strictly 
impossible ; and (4) that, since such perception is a fact, 
it must be accounted for by the agency of the one 
central sense there (449% 17) referred to as 10 aio@ytikoy 
TaVvTwV. 

§ 26. The objects of the sensus communis are, chiefly, 
those called by Aristotle (1) the common’ sensibles, and 
(2) the incidental sensibles (ra xowd kal ta kata cvpBeEBnkds). 
The xowd variously enumerated in different passages by 
Aristotle consist (most fully stated) of xfynows kal jpeuia, 
dpiOpds, péyeOos, oxjua, TO tTpaxd Kal Td delov, Td d£¥ Kal 7d 
GuBrAv (7d ev dyxos). These are said? to be perceptions 
‘common to all the special senses, or if not to all, at least 
to sight and touch.’ Wherefore (8:d) with reference to 
these percepts errors take place (amarévra), while with 
reference to the special or proper (mept rav idiwv) objects 
of each sense, such as colour, no such error occurs, or at 
least it occurs only in the lowest possible degree®. Two 
points are remarkable in Aristotle’s statement respecting 
these xowd. First, that though they are called xcowa racdp, 
this is corrected and their perception restricted to sight and 
touch ; secondly, that after declaring the above aic@nrd to be 
common, he goes on ‘wherefore (81d) errors are possible, &c.’ 
Why, one may ask, does the fact of these being common 
to several senses, render error more likely or more frequent 
regarding them than as regards the aic@nra of some special 
aicOnovs? Do the different senses which perceive any given 
kowov contradict, instead of corroborating, one another's testi- 

* But see Neuhauser, of. cit., pp. 30 seqq. 


? 418 6-25, 425% 15,and 442” 5 where, however, kivnows and dpiOuds 
are not named. 


3 b c ” a ‘ , , ’ 
428° 18 7 alcOnots tay pev idiwy GdrnOns eorw i Ste dXiytoroy Exouca 
TO Wevoos. 
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mony? Ifso, why? There is an incongruity in Aristotle’s virtue of 


ane é ; A i » one of 
position as to the relation between ‘special’ and ‘general’ them. viz. 


sense }. Kivnacs. 
We have here classified the xowd as objects of the sensus pee not 
communis. ‘They are all perceived in virtue of one of ee 
them, viz. kivnois*. But xivnovs is itself perceived by the sense for 
sensus communis; so is yxpdvos*, and so too is péyeos. aoe of 
Though they are classed with the aic@nra dv xa@ aird hapen 74 xowd, 
aiv6dveoOa1, and distinguished from the incidental alsOytd*, thane g. 
we find no special alc 6nrijpiov dedicated to them; thus, so far senile 
as we perceive them by each aic@nots, we really do so only ae 
kata oupBeBnkds®. If then they are to be really perceived SUE: 
xa?’ atta, they must be objects to some alcOnots, and this, movement 
being no special sense, must be the xoww7 atoOnos. There Bera 


could not, with profit to our experience, be any one special tude, 
sense for the perception of these, e.g. of klynovs and fpeula. nae aan 
Were there such special sense, then when we saw an object Baie 
moving or at rest, its movement or rest would, for us, be, necessity. 
in relation to the proper object of seeing, as sweetness is 

now to colour; i.e. a merely incidental percept. We see 

an object of a certain colour to be sweet. This only means 

that an uniform experience has taught us to connect its 

colour with this particular taste. We are accustomed to 

find the taste and the colour together in the object. There 

is no necessary connexion between them, however, as there 

is between a body and its movement or rest. Were there 

a special sense for the perception of movement or rest, 

the latter, as ié:ov of such sense, might and no doubt would 
connect itself customarily, but never necessarily with the 

té.a of other senses. We should by the assumed special 

sense perceive movement er se, not, as now, always in a 
moving body. Thus a gulf would be created in experience 
between movement and rest and bodies; and the same 


1 See pp. 277, 286 n., 325-8. 

2 425% 16 ratra yap ravra Kwwyoet alcbavdpeba Kr. 

3 a la > - , 2 , - >} , e a 

4507 9 péyeOos avaykKa.ov yveopitey Kai Kiwnow @ Kat ypovoy: 451° 17 

ért rod mpeorov alaOnrixod Kai @ xpdvov aigbavdpeba: 452” 7 seqq. 

4 4184 8. 

5 425% 14 ray Koway... dv éxaory alaOnoe alcbavopeba kara cupBeBy- 
KOs, Oloy KWHTEWSs KTE. 
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gulf would be created between bodies and the other xowwd, 
all of which are modifications of this one—movement or rest. 
Thus judgments of movement (mechanical science), magni- 
tude, number, &c., would lose objective necessity. True 
the gulf might be bridged over by the formation of inci- 
dental customary connexions between movement, or rest, 
and bodies; but the necessity that a body should be either 
moving or at rest, would exist no longer. As things now 
stand, no such gulf separates bodies from the qualities 
called xowd. This is so because the kowd ave xowd, and 
not téua of any special sense. We cannot perceive move- 
ment and rest except in necessary connexion with the 
perception of the qualities of body generally, i,e. by the 
common sense; nor can we otherwise perceive the figune 
magnitude, number of bodies, than by this sense—the xouy 
aic@nows?. Thanks to the fact that the xowa are not proper 
to any one sense, but are perceptible only by the sensus 
communis, they necessarily, not merely customarily or con- 
tingently, accompany the various objects of perception®. 
Thanks to this we perceive no object in space without 
necessarily ascribing to it number, magnitude, motion, or 
rest, and so on. The xowd are indirectly perceived by 
the special senses; but directly and properly by the xow7 


* 425% 27 ray be kowdy Fdn Exopev aiabnow Kowny, ov Kara cupBeBykés, 
where the seeming inconsistency with 425% 15 is easily removed, by 
observing that the xowd, which to each special alsOnors are (15) kara 
Seuaeiiits, are not so but are strictly proper to 7 Kowyy aioOnars. 

2 428» 22- 5 TOY KOLWaY Kal ETouevey ToIs oupBeBnxdow ols Umdpxet ra toa, 
Neyo O€ ofoy kivnors Kal péyebos, & cvpBEBnke Tois alaOnrois, i. e. the Kowd 
accompany the contingent objects to which the special qualities belong 
as qualities, as e.g. movement and magnitude accompany all con- 
tingent objects of perception. The words 4... aic@nrois may be 
a gloss upon rots oupBeBnxdow ols imdpyer ta tSva, which, however, 
they explain quite correctly if tois aic@yrois is taken in its natural 
meaning. Td cupPeBnxéra are here = rd xara oupBeBynkds, i.e. objects 
incidentally perceived in virtue of ra aioOnrd, the colours, &c., which 
are the proper objects of sense. All the concrete things pebcel@ad by 
us in space are (to the sfecial senses) ovpBeBnxédra in this way ; they are 


subjects of movement and rest, magnitude, number, &c., so far as they 
are objects of 7 koi? aigOnors, 
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aicOnors?. And this (not their being perceptible by all the 
aic@joes in common, which, indeed, according to Aristotle 
himself is not true) is their real title to the name xouvd. 

§ 27. As already stated, all the xowd are said by In virtue 
Aristotle to be perceptible xii, i.e. in virtue of this one ee 
of them, xivyows*. By this we perceive péyeOos, and there- of xine 
fore cxjya, which is a particular mode of péyeO0s; by this Seheat 


we perceive also its opposite jpeul i ive the other 
p pp jpepia, and by it we perceive (°° me) 


ap.Ouds, which is the negation of continuity in kfiynous °. the xouwd 
Aristotle, in his argument that there cannot be any one “vy ies 


special organ for the «ow? aic@nois, is interested in the special 


3 : 5 oe aie but 
difference in point of universality and objectivity between ¢f the 


the xowd as they now are and as they would be if made the “5 _ 
; s A commuiits, 
object of an id:oy alcOnripiov. Now, for example, we cannot we can 


‘ 4 . one ; ercel 
perceive anything without perceiving it to have péyeOds 7 *. PO Ae 


As things stand, moreover, every aic@nrdév has number: every without 


isi ° erceiving, 
visible aicOy7dv, at least, has magnitude. If we had an tcov Frit it han 


aic@ntjpiov of number or magnitude, what Aristotle thinks #é7<#0sand 


~ Pa Opods. 
is that then number would only have the incidental and need 


occasional connexion with aic@nrd which sweetness now has pad i 


with whiteness ; and this would exemplify the consequent cvpBeBnxds 


disorganization of all experience, and the necessity for pais 
objective experience of maintaining the xowd as xowd. the sensus 


2 é communts, 
If, however, the xowd are perceived directly by the kow7) incidental 


aicOnows, but Kata ovpBeBnkos by each special aicOnors, this ont the 
manifestly renders them analogous to the class of aic@nrd seuses. 


1 So it is called 455% 15 7 xow? Svvapus dxodovbovca macats. 

2 ravra kwnget aicGavéueba. I cannot see what reason there is 
for adopting the reading xowy in this passage (425° 16) for kuvqoet, 
though Torstrik thinks he follows Simplicius in adopting it. 

3 Baumker (of. ciz., p. 64n.) explains xivnois here as perhaps more 
particularly denoting ‘die subjective Veranderung des Sinnes,’ found- 
ing this view upon the words of Themistius, ad loc., sc. ovdév yap 
Tov KaTa GupBEBnKds aicOnraev KwwWet TO aicOnrnpiov KtA. In these words, 
however, Themistius was not referring to the ktwyjoe of 425% 16, but of 
418% 23 O10 Kai ovdev mdaxet 7) ToLovToy td Tov ala@nrov (sc. Tov Kara 
ovpBeBnxes). 

4 449% 2076 aiaOnrov ray eatt péyeOos: where, however, he is especially 
thinking of perception by sight, since he goes on—éor: yap dOev pev 
ovK Gy o:pOein, krd. 
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They are called ra xara ovpBeBnxss by Aristotle himself?. What 
Te roe is the alc@nois to which these latter are directly objective, 
Why does as the coud are to the xow? aloOnois ? or is there any? If 


ot ode it is by an act of zuference that the so-called incidental 


ee a perceptions are really to be explained—an inference based 
them to on association of ideas—what prevents this explanation from 
sa wunist Deing also applied to 7a xowad? Why does Aristotle not 
The xow4 ascribe the incidental alcOnrd to the operation of the xow? 
ees atcOno.s? The reason apparently lay in his feeling that 
xara, this would carry him too far; such ‘incidental’ perception 
ae pits being really a matter of inference, and habitually (whether 
aan hee correct or incorrect) extending itself far beyond the pro- 
Aristotle vince of comparatively simple sensation illustrated by the 
eee case of ‘seeing the son of Diares.’ There is here accord- 
these latter ingly a difficulty which Aristotle apparently hid from 
west a himself. He admits—and the admission is fatal to his 
Ps distinction—that error is common to our perceptions both 
itimplies of rd kowd and of ra xara cvpBeBnkds. If we have a sensus 
associa communis which directly perceives r& coud as dus perceives 
memory. colour, there is no reason given by Aristotle to explain why 
we should err more easily in reference to one of the former 
than in regard to the latter. Our perception of magnitude 
or distance should be as trustworthy as that of colour. 
If, however, he were once to concede that magnitude and 
the rest of the xowd are matter of zzference, the whole basis 
of his theory of xow? aic@nois would require reconstruction”. 
Nor must it be overlooked, that for Aristotle it is the cow? 
aic@nors which really comprehends the correlated elements 
of the perceptions xara ovpB_eBnxds. Such perception in- 
volves association of ideas, representation, and memory. 
If I see a white object and perceive ‘the son of Diares’ 
(whether I am correct in so stating my perception or 
not) it is the xow? atcO@nois that enables me, according to 


Aristotle’s theory, to go beyond the datum of seeing to the 


1 418 20, 

’ To make his theory consistent, the faculty of synthesis should be 
(contrary to his teaching in several places, e.g. 447° 10 seqq.) attri- 
buted to the most elementary operations of sense-perception. 
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mass of other sensible data already experienced by me and 
remembered under the name ‘son of Diares.’ Without this 
combining faculty no one sense could perceive the data 
of another. It is this that first gives objective reference 
to ra idva. All perception, in fact—however imperfectly this 
is expressed by Aristotle—so far as it includes relations 
between the data of the same sense or of different senses, 
or between 10 técov and 1rd cata ocupB_eBnxds—is rendered 
possible for Aristotle by this central sense. It is by 
this that each sense perceives not only its object but 
the contrary of that object, as e.g. dyis perceives the visible 
and the invisible?. 

§ 28. The object (aic6nrdv) of each special sense, except As the 
perhaps touch, constitutes a single genus; the sensus com- see 


senses are 


munis has all genera of aicOnrd, not any one in particular, for pane on 
outwar 


its objects. That it can perceive all is due to the fact that objects, so 
from the first it is directed not to objects in space, as the page d 


special senses are, but rather to the aic@jpara, or impressions to the 


: P ala0n 
made through these senses, which abide and make re-pre- Fiven by. 


sentation possible even after the aic@nrd which stimulated ee oe 
fe . senses, The 
them have departed?. These alcOqara are to 9 Kow? aicéhyara 


ais@nois what the davrdcpara are to 7H diavonrixh wryn *. oe fo 
They. are what results from the process described as the oxara. 


apprehension by each aic@yois of the eldos, without the ae 


tAn, of its object. These, being without Ay, can present pene their 
. Tst pre- 

themselves to the xow7y alcOnois simultaneously, even tse, 
‘ H H H _ they may 

though their perception was successive. — In their detach- )ey may | 
ment from their alc6nrd, they may give rise to davtdopara of illusion, 


which become sources of illusion. Even at their first see ey 


occurrence, while the object is present, they may be prodiee 
sources of illusion, and require to be brought to order by a oan ae 
standard. Thus we, despite our better knowledge, continue 
to see the sun a foot in breadth. The controlling faculty of 
sense (rd xvpiov kal émxpivov) *, however, which is that which 
estimates the objective reference of alc@jpara, may correct 
such illusion. The organ of this is the cUjptov aicOnrijprov. 

1 The dpardv and the déparoy: see 422% 20, 425° 21, 426? 10. 

® 450% 31, 460? 2. * 431* 14, 432% 9. 

* 455% 21, 461> 24 seqq. 
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C. Sensus  § 29. ‘Since we perceive (alc Oavdueba) that we see (or hear), 


Here it must be either by the sense of seeing that we do so, or 
ofcon- _ else by some other sense!. On the latter assumption, this 
SCLOUSNESS.« 


It must be “ Other sense” would perceive two things—both the fact of 
ee the seeing, and the object of this (the colour seen). Hence, 
perceive on this assumption, there will be two senses concerned? 
poe with the one object. If, deterred by this, we do not make 
ceiving; the assumption of the “ other sense,” it remains that the sense 


thi : : : <i es 
ee by the of seeing should perceive itself, and no such duplication 


eh would arise. But a further objection can be made against 
whic e . ’ 
the object that assumption; for if the “other sense” were really different 


es from the first, a third would be needed for consciousness of 


For the second, and so on ad infinitum. To escape this we 
le : ° ° . : 
it is by Must at some point assume a sense which perceives itself in 


sight that action; and, therefore, we had better do so in the case of 
we perceive 


ourselves the first perception. Let us, then, refer our consciousness 


to see. We of seeing to the sense of sight itself. Here, however, a fresh 
see that we 


see. The difficulty arises. If to perceive by the faculty of seeing 
eas is what is meant by “to see,” and if the object of seeing is 


i eee colour, or a coloured thing ; then to “ perceive by sight®” the 
a e€ 


faculty of seeing agent would imply‘ that this agent is something 


sight (like possessing colour. To this the answer is twofold. First, 


each sense) the expression “to perceive by sight” has more than one 
anges simple meaning®. That it has more is plain, if only from 


pode the fact that, even when we are not seeing anything in 
aic@nats o 


the éparév, Particular, we discern by sight between light and darkness, 


i.e.the and such discernment is not, as an act, identical in its 
apprehen- 


sion of its nature with the seeing of a particular colour at a particular 
JOGO Sits Secondly, there is a point of view whence we can 


1 425° 11-25: by using aicdavdpeba Aristotle excludes the assumption 
that it is by z#¢elligence that we become conscious of perceptions. 

* Viz. the original éyis or Spacts and the dys dpews. 

* ef tis dyerat rd Spay: ‘to become conscious of seeing’ means (so 
far as the argument has proceeded) that ‘one who sees should see the 
seeing agent.’ 

* The point is argued as if ‘to perceive ‘hat one perceives’ were the 
same thing as ‘ to perceive the perceiving subject.’ 

> It has one meaning as expressing the act of special sense ; another 


—and this is the point to which Aristotle is leading up—in reference to 
the act of the xow? aicOnors. 
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even accept the assertion that “the fact of seeing is some- without its 
thing coloured.” For we have defined an organ of sense as and @) the 
that which is capable of receiving the form of its aicOnréy retention 
without the matter ; and colour, as perceived, is such form. sae Sink 
To this capacity it is owing that even when the objects peel oa ar 
(aicOnrd) of sense have departed, the aic@joes (or alcOjpara, erre f 
or gavtacta, 428° 11) which they excited remain still in our fe een. 
sensory organs'.’ In another passage? Aristotle says: ‘ We to which it 
possess a faculty or power accompanying all the individual 5 posable” 
senses, in virtue of which power one sees shat he sees, or object of 
hears ¢hat he hears, or in general perceives hat he perceives. wae 
It is in virtue of this common power that one does so; for ae 
assuredly it is not by the special sense of seeing that one sees between 
that he sees.’ Thus the direct objects of this sensus com- 'yebnmary 
munis are not the aicOnra, strictly speaking, but the alc67- atooy0s 
para or impressions of the special senses. The importance eddie 
of this faculty of consciousness is stated in the Vicomachean renee ie 
Ethics*. ‘He who sees perceives that he sees; he who atcéqya in 
hears perceives ¢hat he hears; he who walks perceives that ("0 in the 
he walks. So, also, concerned in our other activities, there retentive 
is something in us which perceives ¢hat we perform them. ae : 
We perceive that we perceive, think zhat we think, and abi 
so on. But for us our existence consists just in this very dawn of 
perceiving that we perceive and thinking shat we think.’ ee 
Thus, so far as perception is concerned, the faculty of ness. 
consciousness is the sensus communis. Consciousness has 
its empirical dawn in the emergence of this distinction 
between perceiving and perceiving that we perceive; the 
distinction itself is impossible without some degree of 
psychical continuity—without a synthetic faculty which 
can bring together the present and the past. It implies 
elementary memory, which again implies that davracla, as 
sensory presentation, is not any longer a mere momentary 
appearance, but a faculty of storing up alc@jpara, to become 

1 Cf. 425% 24. With the above cf. Plato, Charmides 168 D-E, ovxodv 
(9 axon) eirep airy airs dxovoerat, pavny €xovons éavrns akovoera’ ov yap 
dv Dros dxovoecey’—xal 7 Bis yé mov, etrep Sera abrh éavtny, xpOpa Te 
abriy dvdykn txew" Aypwev yap dis oddéev py wore ip. 

2 455° 15 seqa. 5 1170 29, with Prof. J. A. Stewart’s note. 
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gavrdopara, and on occasion also pynpovedpara, subsidiary to 
the higher functions of intelligence and reason?. In spite 
of the importance assigned to consciousness in the V.£., 1.c., 
it remains in general for Aristotle a psychical amdpepyoyr, 
utterly without the importance assigned to it by modern 
psychologists. Science, perception, opinion, and discursive 
intelligence, are all concerned primarily with something 
other than themselves, viz. with their respective objects. 
The man of science does not as a rule think of himself 
as thinking; he thinks of his particular object; and of 
himself only indirectly, or when some interruption to the 
natural flow of his thought occurs? 


II. Sensus § 30. The word gavracia® often bears in Aristotle the mean- 
oe ede. ing,in which Plato generally uses it, of the faculty of presenta- 


sentative tion, by which an object appears to the mind on the occasion 
CONSCLOUS- 


ness. of perception. Thus we read of the davracta of colour, i.e. 


Various the subjective impression of it upon the mind as seen‘. 
meanings 


of gav- Such appearance may or may not be illusory. Regarded 
raoie @)” as th f illusi f ts itself ith 
as primary 28 the source of illusion, ¢avtacia connects itself more wi 


presenta- mental pathology than with psychology. Regarded on its 
ae normal side, as the faculty by which things ‘appear’ through 


ene oe sense-perception, it can be divided into two grades, accord- 
a! 


¢dvracya ing as it expresses first-hand or second-hand ‘appearance.’ 
(as object Tn the one grade it is the faculty of presentation; in the 


gav- 


racia) cor- Other, the faculty of representation, or the reproductive 
responds imagination. Corresponding distinctions hold as to the 


these. use of the concrete ¢dvracua. A ddvtacua may be illusory, 
yvTacia . . . 
a or it may be the normal foundation of memory or reasoning. 


7 450° 26, 449» 31 seqq. The aicOjpara are themselves aic6nrd, 460° 3. 

? Cf. Met. 1074» 35 gaiverat 3° det Gddov f emathyn Kal 9 atcOnots Kal 
9 86£a kai 7 didvora, abtas 8 ey mapépy. The psychological distinction 
between self and its energy in thought or action, while important as 
revealing to us our existence, is, we may observe, as a matter of fact, one 
of which little use is normally made in practice ; and then chiefly either 
for the purposes of psychology and cognate studies, or because some- 
thing abnormal occurs, which interrupts the current of objective thinking 
and forces the thinker in upon himself. 

* In accordance with the use of faiverat, as in daiverar pév 6 FAs 
modiaios, 428° 3, 


* Cf. 439° 6 Sprora 9 pavracia ris xpdas: 791* 17, 294% 7. 
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It means an individual impression made on the ‘faculty’ in either 
u ith 
called 4 pavracia, or rd pavtactixdy. The abnormal or patho- the 


logical meanings of these words are well understood by sponding 


z _ ‘ : GV TAC 110. 
Aristotle’, but are not to him the subject of much direct : a aNee 
stud of illusions 

oe occupies a 


The characteristic meaning of davracia, or 16 havractixdy, subordi- 
nate place, 


in Aristotle’s psychology, is that of the faculty by which and be- 
gavrdopuata, mental presentations, are in the first instance longs 
formed, and in the second reproduced, in the absence of the ie 
alc@nra to which they are ultimately affliated. Such repro- eae 
duction is thus described. The impressions of sense, the aic67- tion of the 
pata, do not disappear or perish with the instant of their aK 


first perception. They leave traces (uovat) of themselves %, or ¢avTa0ia 
as repro- 


persist, ‘within us.’ These traces are somehow stored up. ductive 
This ‘storing up’ is effected by successive avtaciat, i.e. ee 
° . ° ? 
‘appearances’ or presentations through immediate sense ; and in 


and when a store of aic@jpara has been formed, the ground ae 


is prepared for ¢avracia (or 76 davractixdy) in the further are sits 
e a e ° . T 
application of this term, i.e. as the faculty of reproducing aa Ne 


images which were once before the mind, even when the ™ind.’ The 
aic@npara 


objects which gave rise to them have disappeared from percep- or impres- 


tion. Thus it will be observed that an aic@nua and a ddvracpa ie 


are at bottom the same psychical phenomenon, which if re- are «stored 
garded as grounded on the alc@nois is an atoO@nua, but as a this hee 


mere presentation or re-presentation to the ‘mind’s eye’ is up the 
faculty of 


a pdvtacya. Accordingly Aristotle defines the faculty of imagina- 


: ° F 5 tion is 
imagination as one and the same fer se with that of central scence’ 


sense, but differing from the latter in its relationships or con- oF its 
; , ? feats tion. 
ception’, The davrdcpara, like the alc Oyjpara, are individual Relation 


and concrete in their nature: they have not the universality cues 
of concepts. Until thinking takes them over they are not to hea 
connected in propositions. Intrinsically the faculty of per- ee 
ception (rd alc@nrixdv) is one with that of imagination (rd para are 
pavractixév), though they are conceived in different ways, ane: 

1 165 25, 168 19, 1114 32, 460° 19, and 846% 37 (where ayracia individual, 
= ‘apparition’). 

2 gg 34-7, 450% 27 seqq., 408 15-18, 459” 5 seqq., 460? 2. 

8 459% 15-17 eons pev To adrd TH aiaOntiKy To havractixdy, 7d 8° elvas 
havractixe kal aicOntiKe@ Erepov. 
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not, like and are differently related’. ‘H gavracia as a faculty is 
concepts» a process or an affection produced within the (gov, or 
The faculty animated organism, by the exercise of sense-perception 43 
Seo ikae Thus ¢avtacla and 4 Kou ateOnows are fundamentally one: 
rears and it is to be remembered that as ¢avracta is rooted in the 
of general sensory faculty, so its exercise depends upon movements 
ne continuing in the sensory organs *, which movements serve, 
tion com- under certain conditions, from time to time, to stimulate the 
ess organ of imagination, which is that of central sense; and 
the senses thus the pavtdopara are brought into clear consciousness by 


pees the poval, or traces of themselves left by the aicOjyara. The 
organ of sense-perception is related to an external, or extra- 
organic, stimulus: that of reproductive imagination receives 
its stimulus from within the organism. Thus, when the senses 
are not occupied with ‘external objects,’ the ¢avracia may 
be actively employed ; and, indeed, it has least to do when 
the senses are engaged with the outer world energetically 
and effectively. Confused and obscure, or difficult, sensory 
perception is, however, apt to stimulate gavracia to activity. 
Thus, if we see a person only imperfectly at a distance, we 
set about guessing who it can be: this employs ¢avracia. 
If we see the person well and clearly, reproductive gavracia 
has no opportunity of exercise *. But when the ‘outer’ or 
bodily eye is closed, images of many sorts crowd before 
the ‘inner’ or mind’s eye; and the power and activity of 
gavtacta are at their maximum when the special senses are 
at rest during sleep. 

Differences avtacia and aic@yois thus differ chronologically, the 

of gayragia former being as it were the rehearsal of the latter’s work. 


and ai- 


Baek But they differ also in other ways. They have not the 
chrono- ° ° . 
logical | Same or equal values as evidence respecting objects. The 


* 459% 15-18. 

2 Lc. gore 8 9 havracia ) ind tis Kar’ évépyetay alcOnoews ywopevn 
kivnows : cf. 429% 1. 

8 The organ in which the cvjoes, or povai, or whatever name the effect 
of 7 kar’ évépyecay aicOnois may be called by, persist is not the central 
organ, but the particular sense-organ ; cf. 459% 3, 4618 26; Freudenthal, 
Ueber den Begriff des Wortes pavtacia bei Aristoteles, p. 20. 

* 428° 12 seqq. 
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evidence of atc@yo.s with respect to its Avoper object is differences; 
almost always true and trustworthy. The davracia is a fre- pe etey 
quent cause of error, and untrustworthy in the absence of 
an object. ‘Fhey have not the same extent in the animal 
world. All animals have atc@no.s: it is more than ques- 
tionable whether all have davracia!. gavracia resembles 
thinking in the one particular of not requiring external 
stimulation, as alc@no.s does, on each occasion of its exer- Difference 


cise. Therefore it is that gdavracyara and vonyara at their pe 


lowest level become somewhat difficult to ia lec ee 
But gavracpara are indispensable for the exercise of vdnots eae 


Indeed, in one place Aristotle goes so far as to name pce: 
of vénots ; 


gavracla as—at least according to some persons—a division put this 


of thinking *. pavrdcpara are distinguished, however, from ine 


vonpata by the fact of their implicit individuality: the data is general 


of davtacia like those of alc@nous are per se individuals, and Seem Fe 


derive their universality, so far as they possess it, from confined to 
individual 


the setting in which they are placed by the activity of the objects as 
thought which employs them as its material. gersece 
§ 31. The inner workings (xiwjoes) which form the basis The 


residual 
of pavtacia are not of course purely corporeal: they are, like te ements 


all the processes of life and mind, and in accordance with in the 
organs on 


the definition of atc@yo1s given by Plato and Aristotle, yon 


movements of the soul through the body. Leaving this to ¢a7asia 
dependsare 


be understood throughout, Aristotle gives a predominantly movements 


physiological account of the nature of ¢avracla. Yet this eset 


is an activity of x7. It is that on which memory and ‘ogether. 
. Psycho- 
recollection depend. Without its aid sense-perception j sical 


would be confined to momentary évépyera, lacking in con- importance 


av = 


. * 0. 
tinuity, unassociated, incapable of forming ‘a basis of ragia, 


1 In 413° 22 there are good reasons for doubting the genuineness ot 
the words xal gavraciay; cf. 414” 1, 415* 10, 414 16, 4284 Io, Cf. 
Freudenthal, of. czZ., p. 8. 

2 403% 8 16 voeiv’ «i 8 earl kat rodro hayracia tis f py dvev havracias, 
433% 9 € tus THY pavragiay THein ws vonaly twa, 432% 12 ra O€ mpara 
menars rin Stolcet Tod pH pavtdopara elvat ; 


® 449” 30 seqq. 


* 427” 28 rod voce... rovrou O¢ 7d pév pavracia Soxei eivat td dé 


imdrnyis. 


Real nature 
of the 
residual 
impres- 
sions which 
form the 
physio- 
logical 
ground of 
pavracia, 
unknown 
to Aris- 
totle, and 
also to us. 
Corre- 
spondences 
between 
Aristotle 
and 
Hobbes, as 
regards this 
faculty. 
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éumeipta. As the work of 16 alcOnrixdv mdvrwr, it gives 
the alcénra their first objective reference: it extends ex- 
perience from rd ida to rd Kowa and Td Kata ovpBeBnxds. 
It gives their first rudimentary meaning to sounds, and so 
makes language possible}. It is the condition of thinking, 
since it is by the gavrdopara or ‘schemata’ which accom- 
pany our concepts that they have the requisite clearness 
and distinctness, and also are capable of being remembered. 
Together with perception and thinking it forms also the 
basis of desire and will®. For the productions of art and 
literature its efficacy is prodigious, and quite indispensable. 
Who Antipheron of Oreus was we do not know: perhaps 
a madman, who mistook (as we learn from de Mem. 1) his 
mere davrdcpara for pynuovedpara ; but Aristotle, as well as 
Shakespeare, distinguishes the poet as one who has the 
faculty of giving ‘to airy nothing a local habitation and 
a name®.’ 

§ 32. As to the real or physical nature of the kwwijoes in 
which the faculty of imagination consists, Aristotle of course 
can tell us nothing. We do not know whether they are 
regarded by him as (what would now be termed) mechanical 
or chemical. In this respect, modern psychologists have no 
great advantage as compared with him. The correspon- 
dences between his description of this faculty and that given 
by Hobbes (as pointed out by Freudenthal, of. ctz., p. 24n.) 
are very well worth noticing. ‘When a body’ (says Hobbes) 
‘is once set in motion, it moveth, unless something else 
hinder it, eternally ... and, as we see in the water, though 
the wind cease the waves give not over rolling for a long 
time after, so also it happeneth in that motion... . For after 
the object is removed, or the eye shut, we still retain an 
image of the thing seen, though more obscure than when 
we see it*.’ With this compare Arist. 459° 9 seqq., 460° 28 
seqq. Again: ‘imagination, therefore, is nothing but decay- 
ing sense’—the proposition laid down by Hobbes—might 


1 420? 32. 2 432° 16, 433% 9-> 28. 
* Cf. Arist. Poet. 1455% 32 and § 38 zn/ra. 
* Leviathan, pt.i. ch. 2; also Physics, iv. ch. 25. 
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be a translation of 7 8? gavracla éorly dcOevis tis aloOnors}. 
Compare also ‘much memory is called experience’ with 
Arist. 100° 5. The words ‘there be also other imaginations 

. as from gazing upon the sun the impression leaves an 
image, remind us of Arist. 459°7. Again: ‘the phantasms 
of men that sleep are dreams, reproduces Arist. 462° 29 ; 
while ‘all fancies are motions within us, reliques of those 
made in the sense, might have been taken from Arist. 461% 
18 ai droAouTon Kiwwijces ab ovpBalvovoa and tdv alcOnudrov. 
‘Those motions that immediately succeeded one another in 
the sense continue also together after sense’ is a paraphrase 
of Arist. de Mem. 2. 452° I ws yap €xovou ta apdypata mpos 
GAANAG TO eels, otTw Kal ai Kivyoets. 

§ 33. The xuvjoes in the organs either continue latent or Latency of 

the residual 

propagate themselves to the central organ of perception ®. jiove- 
Their latency is caused by the inhibition exercised upon ments, how 
them by stronger xunjoes, in the continued use of the Their 
aic@jcets in external Peeepuen, or else by the activity pipes, Sees 
of thinking. These stronger kwvjoeis extinguish the weaker sciousness ; 
as a stronger light causes a weaker to pale before it®. But Coyditions 
under favourable circumstances they make their way to of ees 
the central organ and re-emerge into consciousness, i.€. Jatent they 
either when they become strong enough to remove the veaeen 
obstacles, or when the inhibiting movements become potential; 
weaker, as in sleep. When latent the xivyjoes are, in in con- 


sciousness 


Aristotle’s phrase, potential; when they emerge into con- they 
4 h become 
sciousness, they are actual*. They are conveyed from the 77,47 


special organ to the organ of central sense, and so from Their 
medium 


latency to consciousness, by ® the medium of the blood ®. In between 


: th 1 
this organ of central sense they then produce a secondary fetter 


affection of consciousness with an image of the object of the central 


1 1370* 28, a passage of the Rhetoric, of which work Hobbes made 
an analysis. 

? 459° 7, 461° 6. 460° 32, 461 20, 464° 4 

* 461> 12. 

5 Or with the blood, by the cvppurov mvedpa, see 659° 17-20, 744° 3. 

® 461% 25-> 18, especially 11 xaridvros rod mAciorou aiparos émi THY 
dpxnv xré.; and © 17 Kai Avdpevae ev ddiyw TH owe aipate rH ev rois 


aigOnrnplos Kivovvtat. 


organ is 
the blood, 
or the 
aUppuTov 
mVEvpa 
which 
courses 
with the 
blood in 
the veins. 
Relation 
of gavTa- 
opata to 
hope or 
fear, 
memory, 
thinking, 
desire, and 
will. This 
is the sole 
guide of 
conduct in 
the lower 
animals, 
and greatly 
influences 
the conduct 
of men. 
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perception, copying this? as it was in its first presentation®. 
This secondary image is what Aristotle calls the ¢avracya. 
The faculty, and sometimes the process, by which gavtdopara 
arise is called by him davracia, which (in the chapter 
expressly devoted to its explanation) is defined as ‘a move- 
ment within the (Gov produced by actualized perception *’ 
Thus davracia is an exercise of the cow? atoOyors,and provides 
the material on which this further exercises itself in memory 
and reminiscence, and in hope, fear, and desire*. We 
cannot think of any concrete individual thing of which we 
have had no previous perception®. Without the particular 
atoOnua we cannot have the ¢dvtacyua, and without this we 
cannot have the thought—ovde voe? 6 vots ra éxtds put) pet’ 
aicOjoews dvra. As, if one perceives nothing he is incapable 
of learning anything °, so if he has not a ¢avtacpa connected 
with the matter of scientific contemplation (@ewpia) such 
contemplation is impossible. Thus gavrdcyata are to 
n vonois what aicOjpara are to 7 Kown aicOnois. avracia, 
too, is the link which connects our thoughts with desires 
and impulses, and may by itself, even in defiance of scientific 
or any clear and accurate knowledge, guide or control 
the actions of men. Men, indeed, have reason (vods) with 
which to check and control the influence of davtacia on 
conduct; but to the lower animals’ ¢avracta with dpegis alone 
presents the motives of action. All the pleasures possible 
to man are either present in perception (év T@ alcOdvecOat) 
or past in memory (éy To peuvijcOar), or future in expecta- 
tion (év ro éAmiCew pédAdAovta). The pleasures accompanying 
memory and expectation are due to the gavrdcyara involved 
in these mental states ; for the davrdoyara are attended with 


? For the zamer stimulus is qualitatively like the outer; 4 gavracia 
kivnois Tis... Kal TavTHY dpolay avayKn eivat TH alaOnoet, 428” 10-14. 

2 4507 10 10 havracua rijs Kowijs alcOnoews mabos eoriv. 

* For 7 avracia generally, in itself and in its relationship to other 
psychical faculties, see de Ax. iii. 3. 428” 2-429 9. 

* Cf. Rhet. 1370" 28 : ‘When one remembers or hopes or fears (€Azi- 
ovr) a Pdvracpa of the object remembered or hoped for or feared 
accompanies his mental act,’ © 432% 2 seqq., 445° 16. 

* 432° 7-10, 449° 31 seqq. T 429% 4-8 
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alcOnos'. The pains of memory and expectation are to 
be explained in the same way. 
§ 34. The close relation of pavracia to intellect (75 voeiv) Relation of 


is most forcibly and clearly stated in de Mem.1*. The asthe 


intellect must have a ddvracua to work with. This may be It is neces- 
illustrated and in a measure proved by what we experience ai 


in geometrical reasonings. When we draw a geometrical eee 


figure, though the particular size of this figure does not thought, 


matter, yet we draw it always of s i i and with- 
ef y ome particular size. In nee 


the same way generally when one thinks, even though the could not 
object of his thought be something not involving quantity, oe 


yet he envisages it (ri@erat mpd dupdrwv) as quantitative, Illustration 
from the 


and then proceeds in his thinking of it without any regard use of geo- 


whatever to its quantitativeness. In the same way, too, if the metrical 
figures, and 


object be properly quantitative but of indeterminate quantity the way in 


‘ . * \ s : : . which the 
(as when we say, e.g. ‘any given circle’), in spite of this yor wa 


one connects it first with some determinate quantity—as We cannot 
if of some particular size—and then thinks of it for the penne 


purposes of his problem in abstraction from such deter- thought 
before our 


minateness °. The reason why one must do this—why we mind 


cannot exercise the intellect on any object unless under °*°¢Pt 2 
connexion 


such conditions, and also why we cannot, as is likewise with time- 
true 4, exercise the intellect except under the condition of "dito 
time, even though dealing with conceptions not zz time— 


requires separate discussion, but the fact remains®. After Nearness 
this it is not surprising that @avrdcpara and vorara should ps = 


in Aristotle's treatment of them sometimes approach one Rel ks in 
ristotle’s 


another so closely as to appear confused. Thus we read ® treatment. 


1 Rhet. i. 2. 1370% 28-35 ; de Mot. An.701* 4-5. The harrdopara are 
all rooted in aic@npara, which if pleasurable make them pleasant. 

2 449» 30-450 13. 5 voet 8° 7) moody pdvov. 

4 Aristotle had not before spoken of this point, yet he assumes it 
without hesitation, and it is the one most germane to his succeeding 
discussion of memory. 

5 Aristotle nowhere attempts to explain the reason of the fact thus 
stated and assumed here. 

§ 458> 23, where, however, pdvracya appears suspicious. Simplicius 
does not seem to have read it: if kept, it has to bear a different sense 
from what it bears in the context (e.g. 45818) before and after. 
Without it, too, the meaning of the passage is perfect. 
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that dreamers sometimes have a reflection or thought 
which exceeds the scope of the dream, and this reflection 
is called a ¢dvracua. But the tendency to confuse ¢ayrd- 
opara and vorara is seen most emphatically in the un- 
answered query as to the point in which 1a mp@ra vojpara 
differ from gavrdcpara!, and in the construction given to 
gavrdcpara by Aristotle in relation to rational desire and 
will?, Here we find davracia Aoytotixn or Bovdevtixy attri- 
buted to rational beings, while only gavracia aic@nrixy is 
assigned to the lower animals. Thus, from being regarded 
as co-operant with the activity of rational deliberation, gav- 
raota seems to have become itself invested with rationality. 
gavracia is Vet Aristotle does not intend this. The terms Aoyioreny 


BovAevtixn : 
or Aoyt- and BovAecvrixy need not be taken to mark powers inherent 


seta at in gavtacia, but powers only belonging to it xara cvupB_eByKos, 
ine ‘ i.e. from its relation to the noétic faculty. Thus ¢avracla 
porely or alo @nrixn would remain the only gavracla proper 3. 

peta Pe § 35. The ¢dvtacua may or may not be a true copy of 
a true copy the object, which gave rise to it through the original aicOnya. 
a ere It is a true copy if (a2) the xlyyows propagated from the 


represents special organ to the central organ is unmixed with alien 
it, on : : 
certain | Movements also stored up in the same special organ; and 


conditions. i i i 
race (0) if this organ and the medium of the movement propagated 


though the from it, viz. the blood, are not excited by some overpower- 


dis; : : : 
taken from 1G Shock which would prevent each from discharging 


eo oe normal function. If these conditions are fulfilled, and, 
it ; th 5 4 
vision, i Of course, if the original sensory impression has been 


neh con correctly taken—if the primary davracla is true—then the 
n oO 


represen- gavracpa corresponds duly with its object, and is a true 
tation of copy of it*. The faculty of having gayrdopara must not 


* 4328 12, where, however, in the next clause Torstrik is probably right 
in reading radra for rddXa, thus denying that the mpra vonpara are 
gavracpara, and merely asserting that they are ovk dvev havracpdrov— 
the doctrine of the de Memoria. 2 De An. iii. 433° 29-434* 10. 

* 702% 19 havracia dé yiverar } S14 vonoews H Sv aicOnoews. Here the 
word is used, says Bonitz, Jad. Arist. 811» 26 latiore sensu: the image 
which stimulates épegis may be suggested by a thought or by a percep- 
tion. The subject is the Bovdeurix) pavracia, in which, as explained 
above, the ¢avrucia is allied with thinking, but not produced by it. 

* De An. iii. 428% 15-> 17, 
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be regarded as confined to the province of vision, to which the alo94- 


the etymological meaning and the popular use of the word gaint 


gavracia tend to restrict it!. In its definition it embraces It em- 
: . races a 
all provinces of sensory representation. We must, therefore, provinces 


suppose that to the aic@juara of sounds, tastes, smells, and of Sensory 
representa- 


of the various tangibles ¢avrdcpara correspond; although tion. Yet 


from the associations of the word it would not be easy (mst 


to find davracla or pavrdcpara directly used of any except modems 
images derived from the sense of seeing. This requires ees 
to be emphasized, since Aristotle, like many modern 2t times 

: . : A . appears to 
psychologists, was in the habit of treating davracia as if proceed as 
it had no scope beyond the limits of the visual province ; ivit were se 
just as (on the principle, 7 dys pddAtota atoOnows) he also That we 
habitually treats 7d dpay as if it were equivalent to 10 (ember 
aicOdveoOa in general. That, however, we must assume Sounds, 
gavracia as having this wider application, and gavracyara seat end 
corresponding to aic@jpara of every alcénos, follows sea ir 
necessarily from the theory of memory laid down by we have 
Aristotle. As we shall see memory acts by means of aed 
gavtacua, nor would it be possible for us to remember these. 
the perceptions of any sense unless we had gavracpara of 
these. The fact, therefore, that we can remember sounds, 
smells, and tastes, and feelings, as well as sensations, 
of every sort proves that all these as well as dis leave 
gavrdopata answering to them in the mind. But, in 
explaining the phenomena of dreaming (vide infra § 37), 
Aristotle virtually asserts that the aic@jpyara of all the 
senses come under the service of gavracta (459° 20-23). 

§ 36. We have seen that 4 cow? aloOnous is the faculty by Sensus _ 
which we become conscious of our waking perceptions—of sy’faculty 
the fact that we perceive with any sense. Hence it might of s/eping 
be inferred a priori that sleep, if it implies unconsciousness, ame 
is due to an affection of this faculty through its organ; ae 
also that dreaming, which is a form of consciousness during sleep, why 
sleep, is an exercise of the same faculty to which we owe ae : 
our waking consciousness. Such is the teaching of Aristotle. affects all 


1 429% 2 ere & 9 Bus padiora aicOnois eorw—sight is the sense par 
excellence—xai rd dvopa (sc. rhs Pavtagias) amd rod pdovs eiAnpev. 
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the senses Sleeping and dreaming are affections of the Kown alaOnors. 


together, 5 
roger er The reason why plants do not sleep and wake is that they 


only. have no alcénois ; all animals, however, sleep. Sleep affects 


Re all the special senses: no animal sleeps with some of its 


sleeping. senses while awake with the others. This simultaneous 
Its final x one 

cause. affection of all the senses by sleep confirms, if it does 
Be: not prove, what has been asserted, viz. that sleep is due 
évredéxera to an affection of the cow? aloOnos; for if this were the 


in waking faculty of sleep, the latter would when it occurred necessarily 


Bat affect all the special senses. What affects the common sense 
e- J . . 
crpOn and must affect all that are dependent upon it. If sleeping 


ean were not an affection of this common sense, we should find 


have one cases of animals sleeping with some of the senses only; 


centre in A 
common, Dut we never do}. Sleep, formally defined, is a sort of bond 


Ble which binds the general faculty of sense-perception ; and 
dielass Sl wakening is as it were the loosening of this bond’. It 


Strange i j S 
poe implies a loss of energy, on the part of the xown atcOnors 


remember and its organ, due to excess in the exercise of conscious 


a aes perception. Its final cause is the recuperation of this energy, 


ae but and the restoration and preservation of the fitness of animals 
not the : “ : : 
accom. for the exercise of conscious perception. The waking state— 


Panying full consciousness—exhibits the animal in its perfection °. 


ments. Sense-perception and movement have a common centre 


This con- ¢ : fod $ C 
nexion of i animals—the region of the heart, in the case of those 


speese which possess one, the analogous region or part in the case 
wi wo) ° 
centiont of others, such as insects, bloodless creatures, and such as 


LON iCs do not respire atmospheric air. These show by the rise and 
elps us 


tounder- fall, the alternate inflation and subsidence, of their bodies 


send ee in the part analogous to the heart, that they have in them 


of energy a ‘connatural spirit’ (oJupurov mvedua)*. This region is the 
i : : 
Mer sleep Centre of motive power as well as of sensation and percep- 


for its tion. That xlvnois and atc@nois should have the same seat 
Tepalr. ° 

Sleep con- was to be expected; for all xiynows is normally attended 
pe its with some ais@nous, having for its object either an external 


hovaally aio Onrov,or an internal phantasm or feeling. Thus the primary 
with the eas : 
nutrient 0F8an Of sense-perception is the organ of both perception 


* ASSe 30-3 13s > 454> 25-7, 
* 10 eypyyopévan is the réAos, 455> 13-28, * Cf. 456° 2-26. 
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and motion. Hence the efficient cause of sleep, and the her 
: : 2 5 the ava- 
conjunction of movement with the dream consciousness. A gyptacis 


noticeable thing about it is that though we remember our from food 
dreams when we awake, we do not remember our dream to brain 
movements!, This connexion, however, between alcOnous peat 
and xlynots shows how the ddvvapia 81a trepBodrdy rod éypnyo- returns 
pévat comes on: and explains the need of a period of repose. the Eaty 
Physiologically sleep connects its oncoming with the a ae 
nutrient process. An evaporation takes place from the food the heart 
in the stomach. This evaporation goes through the veins eee 
upwards to the brain, where it is cooled, and when cool the outer 
returns downwards towards the heart. With its return Freep ner 
drowsiness comes on. The outward bodily parts become defined 
cooled, and the bodily heat gathers itself in towards the OCS: 
region about the heart. Defined materially, from this point 
of view, sleep is the state consequent on the return inwards 
of the bodily heat and its concentration around the organ of 
primary perception, whither it is forced by the evaporation 
returning from the brain®. Sleep thus caused continues 
until the digestive process is complete, and the purer blood 
destined for the upper parts—the veins round the brain and 
connected with the sensory organs—has been secreted or 
separated from the coarser, which goes towards the centre 
and lower parts of the body. 
§ 37. The faculty by which we sleep and wake is also Sensus _ 
that by which we drveam*. Dreaming is not a function {P'iecm. 


of rd vonrixdy, intellect, or of 7d dofacrixdv, the faculty of ing. ee 
a ° . ° °° not a funce 
opinion ; nor can it be a function of the individual senses, tion of 


F _ under- 
for these are suspended during sleep. The fact of our per peer ire 


ceiving sensible qualities in the pavtdopara of dreams—that of opinion, 
we perceive colours, &c.—proves, however, that the dream- eg 
facuity is a sensory faculty, not 6d£a or 7d dofacrixdy. We sense. Yet 
do, indeed, exercise the latter in dreams, but it cannot eal of 
explain dreaming as a whole. sense, for 


1 This observation may be paralleled by a question mentioned by 
Priscianus Lydus (Plotinus, p. 565, 1-6, Didot) and possibly raised by 
Theophrastus : why do we remember our dreams when we awake, but 
forget our waking life in dreams? 

2 Cf. de Somno 3, passim; de Part. An. ii. 7. 653% 10-17. 

3 Cf. Arist. de Insomn., passim. 
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the images The faculty and organ whereby we dream must be that _ 


paren wherewith in waking moments we are subject to illusions ; 
have for example, that whereby we seem to see the sun as only 


Sasiitae a foot in width. As in waking, so in sleeping, the presenta- 


The faculty tion—the mere @dvracoua—overpowers the judgment; and 
of waking , foes A ; AAS 

illusions” in dreams this is peculiarly liable to happen, the critical 
ie faculty being then in a weak and fettered condition. In 
we dream: dreams, however, we sometimes become aware ¢hat we are 


Seid dreaming. On the whole the dream state may be described 

freed from as one in which there is a functional activity of the central 

the control 

of the organ or faculty of sense-perception (not, however, gua 

iy perceptive but gua representative—gavracrixcy); but in 
which the representations, ¢avrdcpara, control the critical 
faculty? owing to its weakness during sleep. 

The effects of sense-perception, as has been observed, con- 
tinue in the organs ; exactly as local motions continue after 
the impact which gave rise to them has ceased. Qualitative 
change is propagated in the same way; and alc@nots is 
a form of such change. So heat propagates itself? stage 

Familiar by stage through a body until it has come full circuit back 
aedar ta to its principle or source of generation (dpx7). Familiar 


ofimpres- instances of such persistence of sensory effects in the 
10NS 1 ° ° ° 
organs of OYgans after the cessation of the stimulus are found in the 


ee phenomena of seeing. (a) When we look at the sun and 
1sua, ° ° 
after- then turn our eyes away from it, we can see nothing for 


images of c ; : : 
Uioht and = while, owing to the persistence of the light impression. 


of colours, (6) If we look steadily at some vivid colour, for example, 
poth nee at white (including ‘bright’) or green (Aeuxdv } yAwpér), 


Saeed and then transfer our gaze to something else, the latter 
uch per- 


sistency | becomes tinged with the colour which we saw previously. 


feed tn the (¢) Hf, after looking at the sun or some other brilliant object, 


sense of we Close our eyes and, having adjusted our gaze, as it 
seeing, 


} Here we come on a proposition which shows the impossibility of 
Jinality in a work like the present, which confines itself to the psychology 
of sense. What is this mysterious critical faculty, which checks and 
corrects illusions? A treatise on epistemology would be required to 
give, or attempt, the answer. 

2 459° 3. Sc. by dvtirepicracis. See Oxford Translation of de 
Jnsomn. with notes ad loc., and on 457° 2, 458% 27. 
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were, straight in the same line of vision as before, we look 
‘inwardly’ along this line}, we see a succession of changing 
colours. First we see the colour which we saw with the 
eyes open—the proper colour of the sun or bright object ; 
next, this changes to crimson (povvixodv) ; and this again to 
violet or purple (zop¢vpodv), until the object assumes a black 
colour, and finally disappears*. (d) If we look at moving 
objects, e. g. a river, and then suddenly look at a body at rest, 
the latter, for a while, seems to be in motion. This is not, 
however, confined to seeimg. Such sensory effects occur 
also in Aearing and the other senses. Loud noises render 
us temporarily deaf; strong odours deaden the olfactory 
sense for a time, and so on. 
These facts go to the root of the explanation of dreaming These facts 
so far as it is matter of empirical psychology. pees 
To explain the dream phenomena, and the illusion to eer <e 
which we are liable in dreams, two assumptions suffice. illusion of 
These assumptions are :— Te 
I. that the effects of sensation just described as persisting assump- 
in the organs are capable of giving rise to after-effects in ee 
the way of perception: of becoming or furnishing objects hay 


to the central sense ; and persistent 
II. that when we are labouring under pathological con- one “an 
ecome 


ditions, e.g. strong emotions such as anger, love, or fear, stimuli of 


we are especially liable to illusion. This can be proved pe a 


by experience. Those who are in fever mistake figures on organ; and 
P . : . that 
their chamber-walls for fierce animals, deceived by the we are 


resemblance. If the patients are very weak they even ie 


make bodily movements in trying to escape from the illusion 


4 ° : ; Pe when 
animals. So in sleep the image which comes up is strong and | whoring 


vivid, while the controlling faculty which should criticize bade 
its objective truth is then weak and helpless. This explains foyica, 


2 459> 14 maparnpnoact aivera Kar’ evOvepiay, f ovpBaiver tiv oYyw 
épav. maparnpeiy does not here mean ‘turning the gaze aside.’ It gives 
the idea of looking along a line. We must keep the eyes focussed for 
distance as before—so Aristotle says—and look as if still gazing at 
the sun, but with eyes shut. 

2 As Aristotle above noticed osttive so here he notices negative 
after-images. 
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e.g. the ease with which we are imposed upon by dream shapes 
er or occurrences. Illusions of one sense, which occur even in 
ew waking moments, may be set right by the help of some 


other sense; as the evidence of sight corrects the false 
judgment of touch respecting the apparently two marbles 
between the crossed fingers. But no such resource is open 
to us in dreaming. The central sense, whose normal ten- 
dency is to confirm and approve the reports it receives from 
each particular sense, unless when some one sense contradicts 
another, naturally inclines during sleep to affirm the objec- 
tive reality of the @avrdcpata which arise before it. At such 
times no one particular sense is free to question another; 
touch, for example; is then incapable of contradicting the 
report of sight, or vice versa. Thus the illusion is effectual. 

The residual impressions in the organs may stimulate the 
central sense precisely in the same kind of way as do the 
alcOn.ara of which they are relics. The one xivnots is like 
the other qualitatively. Whether the stimulation of the 
central sense is set up from without by an objective 
aic@nrév, or from within by the relic of an alc@nyua, does 
not matter to a sleeping person. Hence the inevitableness 
of the illusion. If illusion can arise in waking moments, as 
already alluded to, a fortiorz it may arise in dreams, when 
the critical power of the central sensory faculty is enchained 
by sleep. Ifa person sailing along the coast can be for 
a while deceived with his eyes open into thinking that the 
land is in motion, it is easy to understand how one can be 
deceived in sleep by fallacious sensory appearances, when 
the critical tests (e.g. comparison with the reports of other 
senses) which should detect them are not available. 

Thus the residual impressions forming after-stimuli, 
together with the weakness of the controlling sense in sleep, 
account both for the ¢avrdopara of dreams and for the 
mistake by which we in the dream regard them as realities. 

Reasons § 38. Moreover, at night, when the special senses are sus- 
Meee q pended in sleep and the atmosphere is quiet, these residual 
at night the impressions have the most favourable opportunity of 


tiovis, Producing their effects on the central sense. If at such 
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times quiet prevails within the bodily system itself, clear most 
gavtdopara arise before the mind. If, on the contrary, “tive: 
from any cause there is much movement going on within 
the body, the images which appear are distorted, or 
images do not appear at all. Thus, too, after heavy meals 
the sleep that occurs is dreamless owing to the movements 
connected with nutrition then taking place. 

Aristotle gives an almost wholly physiological account 
of the effects which it is now customary to refer to the 
productive as distinguished from the reproductive imagina- 
tion’, Melancholia, illness of various kinds, intoxication, Conditions 
all exhibit instances of the disturbing effects of pathological ewe 
conditions on the imagination, distorting the images, and able to the 
transforming them from natural to fantastic shapes. Such ofthe 
conditions affect the central organ of perception, which Hepa be 
is also that of imagination, and, while impeding critical making 
or comparative power, which it in common with every poetig 3 
sensory faculty possesses, cause the images which come nature. 
before it to be untrue to nature, false copies of the alc@nra 
whence they were derived. The ‘poetic’ imagination < Poetic’ 
which moulds the forms of nature to the uses of art— reps gene 
the specially so-called ‘productive’ imagination—is clearly 
recognized by Aristotle, but is not officially treated in his 
psychology. The ‘poetic faculty’ is, he says, an attribute 
which the man of genius shares with the madman. The 
plastic inventiveness of the poet or artist and the wild 
aberrations of insanity are both due to cognate causes. 
‘Poetry implies either a happy gift of nature or a strain 
of madness. In the one case a man can take the mould 
of any character ; in the other he is lifted out of his proper 
self? 

§ 39. The general account of dreaming then is this: Summary 


An image presents itself during sleep to the central faculty part 


1 Cf. 461% 3 seqq., 461° 17 seqq. 
2 Poet. 1455* 32-4 (Butcher). Cf. Dryden: 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 
Also Shakespeare: 
The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, &c. 
BEARE x 
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of perception—to the imagination. The latter is, as we 
have said, naturally disposed, in the normal course of things, 
to second or affirm the reports of the senses which come 
before it: to assume that when these forward the report 
of an object, the object is really there as represented. 
This it always does when no conflict of testimony occurs 
between different senses; and none ever occurs in sleep. 
Moreover, the critical power of the central faculty is impaired 
or abolished in sleep. The residual impressions which 
give rise to the images float inwards from the special organ 
to the central organ in the current of the blood, which at 
that time gathers towards the heart. Such impressions 
at such times come in a regular order of succession. The 
rule of the association of ideas (kiwjoeis) applies strictly to 
our dreaming as well as to our waking states. The ideas 
of the dream come in their order one after the other, just 
as those of reverie or memory do when we are awake. 
These, then, are taken by the central sense to represent outer 
objects, just as the aicOnuara of waking life do. Hence, 
we are deceived into supposing that we see what we only 
dream of. What fetters and embarrasses the critical faculty 
of the central sense is the pressure of the blood round the 
heart during sleep. If the remnant or residual impression 
which thus comes before the mind’s eye in sleep resembles 
the primary impression—the alc@nua—we dream straight- 
way of the object (alc@nrév) which produced this. It is, 
indeed, possible, and sometimes happens, that a man should 
be aware that he is only dreaming. In his dreams one 
sometimes says to himself: ‘this is only a dream.’ Hence 
to this extent he is not—in such a case—beguiled or deluded 
by the appearance. Generally, however, the deception is 
complete, and passes without detection. In waking moments 
we readily expose sensory illusions by the application of 
tests, derived also from the senses. If by inserting the 
finger one slightly displaces the eyeball of one eye, an 
object seen appears as two; but this does not cause 
one to believe it to be two. We know the cause of the 
illusory appearance, and, besides, we have the sense of touch 
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to correct it. But during the dream no such resources are 
open tous. When we see the davrdcopara we proceed just 
as if they were alc@7jpara (not poval, or relics, of alcOrpara), 
and think and believe that we behold the actual objects 
(alcOyrd) themselves. 


Apart from dreams proper, we have experiences on the Other ex- 
borderland of sleep which enable us to obtain a glimpse POs 
of the machinery by which dreams are fabricated. Often, connect 
when just sinking to sleep, we suddenly wake up, and as heres As 
it were surprise a host of davtdcpara crowding in upon our sleep or 


minds. Children have davrdcpuara constantly active which Se not 
beset them in the dark. Such are not dreams proper, rales ae 
however; but they show to some extent the process of but show 
internal stimulation from which dreams come, or with See 
which they commence. During sleep itself, too, peraeption © e ae 
of a certain sort is not uncommon, keeping us as ft were Objective 
in touch with waking experience’. We thus perceive Biter 
sounds, lights, &c., in a feeble way during sleep ; especially during 
in the moments which just precede awakening. These ‘!@*P- 
perceptions again are not true dreams, any more than is 
the corrective judgment which does occasionally interpose 
during sleep, when we dream, and, as it were, say to us— 
‘this is only a dream.’ The dream proper results from 
a stimulation of the faculty of imagination by residual 
xwyoets proceeding from the organs of sense; and it consists 
in the ¢avtdcpara which then present themselves and are 
mistaken for objective things or events’. It is caused 
purely by the residual impressions, not by any effects of 
outward things conveyed through the special senses while 
we sleep. 

§ 40. Aristotle begins his discussion of memory by dis- Sensus 
tinguishing this from reminiscence or recollection, and ese 


stating that many persons with retentive memories are and vemi- 


slow and dull at recollecting. He thinks it necessary also Mee 


1 There seems to be an incongruity between this and Aristotle’s 
repeated assertions (e.g. 455% 9-12) that the external or special senses 
are suspended during sleep. 

2 462% 8, 29-31. 

X 2 
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to distinguish memory from perception and from expectation. 
All three have to do with davrdcparat: but while those 
of expectation refer to the future, and those of perception 
to the present, those of memory refer to past time”. 
The operation of gavracia, as presentative faculty, alike 
in expectation, memory, and perception, makes it for 
Aristotle more necessary than it would seem to us to 
distinguish them carefully. As the distinction between 
these three faculties—or applications of one faculty—turns 
altogether on the differences of time-reference (to which 
gavracia per se is indifferent) the discussion of memory 
properly commences with the consideration of the time- 
sense. The organ or part of mind wherewith we cognize 
time is that wherewith we also cognize magnitude and 
motion; and the davracya (of time, as well as of magni- 
tude and motion) is a product of the xowvy aio@nots, or tparov 
aicOnrixdv, acting as 76 davtaotixdy °. Memory belongs only 
to creatures which possess the time-sense, and are capable 
of perceiving a lapse of time, and thus distinguishing the 
present from the past. When one remembers, he says to 
himself (to use Aristotle’s quaint words), ‘I formerly learned 
or perceived this doctrine or object.’ Memory consists 
not in a perception or conception present to the mind, 


1 The aicOnots referred to here (de Mem. ad init.) includes the 
activity not only of the special but of the general sense. 

* It is scarcely necessary to point out that ¢Amis in this connexion 
includes fear as well as hope: expectation in general. So Plato 
himself states in a note on this word in the de Legzbus 644 D. Also 
Aristotle below implies it in his term émiornun éXmortiKyn which (as 
contra-distinguished by him from 7) pavtixn) would seem to form a parallel 
to our scientific induction, with resulting power of prediction—a genuine, 
if vague, anticipation of Mill’s conception. 

* 449> 25-4508 25. In other passages, e. g. 223° 25, 433° 7, it appears 
as if for Aristotle veason were a faculty which perceives time. In the 
former passage he says «i dé pndev GAdo mépucev dpiBpetv ji i) vex A i) Wuyns 
meee, and goes on to represent time as aptOuos Kenoews kata TO porte 
kal Borepoy. In the latter he says yiverau OM (sc. 70 Spébeus ‘aNAi Nats ¢ évavrias 
elvat) €v trois xpdvov atabnaw éxovow" 6 ev yap vos dia 7d wéddov avOerkew 
keevet, and proceeds to show that 4 émOuyia does not see the future, 
as if implying that vods does so. But neither really contradicts the 
doctrine, laid down in de Memoria, that time is object of atcOnots only. 
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but in the relation of one of these to time elapsed1; or it organ of 


is one of these as conditioned, or affected, by lapse of time. im*8ine. | 


Memory, therefore, is not a function of pure intelligence. same, 


The latter, indeed, cannot exert itself without the help of peel ie 


imagination*®, We have already illustrated the dependence pe 
% < : F : Telation. 
of reasoning on imagination, by reference to the universal Memory 


and necessary procedure of the mind in connexion with Pt? 


geometrical thinking and its diagrams. There our thought of pure 
intellect, 


is fer se concerned with no particular figure, yet we, in \hich 
order to think, have to draw some particular figure. So, cannot, 
too, in conceptions which are true irrespectively of space ee 
or time, we find it needful, for the purpose of knowing and re 
discussing them, to connect them with space or time. Why Sian 
this is necessary we need not here inquire. But the fact caeeee 
is so. Similarly, we cannot remember anything whatever tion. 
unless by the aid of a $dvracua, through which the re- bet 
membered fact may connect itself with time elapsed. This tions 
holds of scientific and philosophic truths or theorems. 

These latter, not being directly representable to imagination, 

must be schematized, i.e. connected with ¢avrdcpara. Thus 

only are they capable of being remembered, i. e. indirectly, 

or, as Aristotle says, kara ovpBeBynxds. The reason why 

we cannot remember except by the aid of davrdcpara is that 

we can remember directly nothing which we have not first 
perceived; and only perception generates the dvracya, 

which is the instrument of memory. 

This explains how memory belongs not merely to 
creatures possessing intellect, but to many of the lower 
animals. These do not possess intellect, and if memory 

1 449° 24 f pypn ovre alcOnots obre imddnyis Ghd rovrey twos eéts } 
mabos drav yévnras xpsvos. See p. 313. By dos is suggested the genests 
of the déts. The aicOnots or imddnrs is affected by the lapse of time: 
from this affection arises the ve/at7ve character of the pov7, its és, in 
which consists the time-perspective of memory. There are some places 
in which ééis = ‘ having,’ but this is certainly not one of them. 

2 This passage (449 30 seqq.) more clearly than any other exhibits 
the relation of dependence on the lower in which the higher mental 
faculties are placed by Aristotle, in accordance with his theory of 
the gradual evolution of scientific knowledge from individual sensible 


experience. 
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were a function of pure intellect, none of them would be 
able to remember. However, many of them manifestly 
do remember. Those which cannot remember are those 
which lack the sense of time. If memory were a function 
of pure intelligence, even man could not remember’; for 
our intellectual acts are not capable of being remembered 
per se, but only indirectly, in virtue of their sense-derived 
gavrdcpara. Memory, therefore, is a function of the same 
part of the soul to which imagination belongs. All facts 
capable of being presented to imagination can be directly 
remembered; all others can be remembered only so 
far as they link themselves with gavrdomara, i.e. only 
indirectly. 

§ 41. How then do we, by the help of gavracuara, re- 
member, i.e. know the past? Our sole ditum is the image 
present to the mind. This, however, is not past but present, 
whereas the past is absent: it is gone. How then is it 
known?? We must try to conceive the answer to this 
question as follows. The foundation of memory is laid in 
perception, When, therefore, we perceive, a sort of picture 
(Gwypadnya, ypapy) is painted in the soul, or in the part of the 
body which contains the perceptive organ concerned in the 
perception ; or else the sensory x(vno.s stamps an impression 
as it were of the particular sense datum upon the organ, 
as a person with a seal ring stamps its impression on 


1 This assumes Rassow’s correction 6nptov for Oynrav, 450% 18. 

* This explains the traditional 6yn7av, the difficulty of which is that 
it forces us to press the word ‘ pure,’ which is not really in the text. 

* As regards the physical character of the zpression which generates 
the ¢dvracua Aristotle gives no clear statements, but expresses him- 
self in a variety of metaphors. It is ‘imprinted’ by a xivnots imd ris 
kar’ évépyetay alcOnoews yeyvopévyn, and is dpotoy aorep tumos i) ypadn 
(450* 30,15). Freudenthal (of. cé¢., pp. 20 seqq.) examines minutely 
into Aristotle’s statements to discover, if possible, an exact account of 
his conception of this memory image, but to little purpose. He concludes, 
with every appearance of truth, that the rvmo: were, for Aristotle, not 
really like seal-impressions, but rather qualitative or ‘chemical ’ changes 
of tissue, not involving mechanical movement. The question of agree- 


ment on this point between Aristotle and Hobbes is merely a question 
how far Hobbes followed Aristotle. 
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a piece of wax’. The question now arises: is this impres- to its 
sion, thus taken, what we remember? Do we not remember "sinh 


rather that of which it is an impression—the object, or nected with 
event, which produced it in the mind? For if what we phe 
remember is this impression, we do not remember the past Some way. 
at all: it isa mere mistake to think we do. But if we really 
remember the past object or event (as experience proves 
that we do), how is it possible to do so through an 
impression which is not past but present? This Aristotle 
proceeds to treat as the real question to be answered. He 
imagines an objector to say that it would be as easy to 
suppose a person seeing some colour, or hearing some 
sound, which was not present to sense, as to suppose him 
knowing the past, which is now gone. To this he replies: 
do we not as a matter of fact, in a certain way, see and 
hear the non-present? Do we not in pictures see absent 
persons? Now this will illustrate what takes place in 
remembering by means of a ddvracua. A picture is not 
merely a painted object: it is more than this. It is 
a likeness of some person or thing. While per se numeri- 
cally one and the same thing, it may be viewed in two The | 

. memorial 
relations, In the same way, the ¢$dvracya before the géyragua 


ind 1 — impression bequeathed by sense to an be 
mind in memory—the imp q y ae 


imagination—may be regarded purely and simply as a either (3) 


dvracua, or it may over and above this be regarded as appeee f 


a likeness, a representation of something else. Taken in ance, or 
(2) asa 
1 450% 27-32 dei vonaat Tovotroy Td yuwdpevov dia THs alcOnoews ev TH 
Wuxy Kal To popio Tod THpatos TH Exovte abriy, olov Cwypadnud tt [76 mdBos 
od hapéev ryv ew pynpnv eva: I suspect this of being a gloss on ré 
ywopevov]. 1) yap ywopern Kivnos évonpaiverat oloy timoy tia Tob alcOn- 
patos, kaddrep of apayt(dpevoe trois Saxrvdios. Cf. Plato, Rep. 377 B 
evdverat tumov (so Adam) dv dy tts BovAnrat evonpnvacba éxdorw@: also 
especially Theaet. 191 D. For the (wypdgpypa, cf. Phaedrus 276 D. 
Aristotle 450° 5-11 introduces some observations on the causes of 
defective memory. Persons in whom, like those very old or very 
young, a great deal of movement exists are bad subjects for mnemonic 
impressions; it is as difficult to impress a durable mark on their 
organs as on running water. If the surface is too hard, no impression 
is taken by it; whereas if it is too easily impressed—too soft—the 
impression is taken but not retained long. 
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representa- the latter way it is a memorial or reminder (urnudvevrpa), no 


aonb longer a mere pdvtacua. Thus regarded, it explains how 


As the we remember by its means. It is like a picture which is 
peas mer portrait of a friend, by which, when I look at it, I can 
ion Bi have my absent friend present to my mind. Two marks 
reference distinguish the pynudversa from the mere ¢dvracpa; viz. 
pose) (a) the conscious reference to past time involved in having 
the pynus- a pynudvevpa, and (4) the relationship of the pynudvevpa to 
oes an object which it resembles, or otherwise represents, and 


to time —_ g9 recalls to mind. 
elapsed, 


Confusion Certain ordinary experiences partly confirm, partly 
of memory j]lustrate, what has here been said. Sometimes, when men 
ici have a gavracya before the mind, they ask themselves— 
oe aa for they are not sure—whether they are or are not then 
tion with remembering ; whether, that is, the phantasma which they 
Ra uoheon contemplate is a likeness or not of a past experience. In 
of Oreus. such cases, indeed, we often discover that it is a likeness ; 
casei aaad the original flashes upon our minds, and we remember. We 
aes pass from regarding it in its individual character to regard- 
ay ing it as related to its original. The contrary also occurs 
ee in occasional experience. Men mistake their mere ¢av- 
ofan‘ap- tdopata for pynporetpara; they confound their fancies with 
pearanc past experiences. Such was the mental condition of Anti- 
pheron of Oreus, and certain other deranged persons ; they 
recounted the events or objects which merely presented 
themselves to their imaginations as though these were facts 
of their past experience which they remembered 1. 

The practical value of the mnemonic art rests on the 
truth of what has been above stated. Mnemonics aim at 
training a person to regard certain presentations not 
merely as single or unrelated, but as in connexion with, or 
as likenesses of, certain objects. Thus the former become 
reminders (uvnpovetuara) for the latter. 

Remi- § 42. Memory, in general, can accordingly be defined 


niscence as the relationship which a pdvtacua (or mental presenta- 


* In discussing the subject of dreams Aristotle refers to the way in 
which davrdopara can be mistaken for alc@jpyara, and how certain 
forms of hallucination arise; cf. 460° 3-27. 
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tion), as a likeness, bears to that of which it is a pdvtacpa?. (vaurn- 
This general faculty of retention (uv7jun) is the presupposi- ri 


tion of reminiscence or recollection (dvduvnors). If one memory, 
F ou and dis- 
does not remember—if the already described conditions tinction of 


are not fulfilled—he cannot recollect. But he may raves 


remember without being able to recollect, i.e. without remi- 


being able to veca// at the moment the ideas which represent Mee - 


fully to consciousness the past object or event. Often there the general 


< A 2 : faculty of 
is a difficulty felt in doing this. Some persons succeed erp : 


better than others in doing it, and all persons do it better "emi 
niscence 


in some cases than in others. This is the faculty whose the par- 


nature and procedure Aristotle next undertakes to explain, ticular 
faculty of 


We must not, he says, hastily define recollection as the recollec- 


mere recovery of memory. It is no more this than it is sone 


the zuception of memory”. Memory may exist without member 
See ‘ without 
reminiscence, i.e. there may be no need of the latter. No there and 


breach may have occurred in the continuity of our memory aes pee 


of an experience. Reminiscence or recollection has no recollect; 


: ean : he cannot 
place until after such a breach of continuity has intervened. Voooneet if 

1 451% 15 avracparos, ws eixdvus ov davracpa, e&ts. The obvious 
rendering of ¢&s here (approved by Zeller) as ‘having,’ introduces a 
superfluous notion. The more Aristotelean interpretation, though less 
easy to work into a translation, as ‘ relation’ or ‘relative state’ alone 
gives the sense required. So taken, this definition sums up with force 
and brevity the preceding account of the mnemonic ¢avracya. It might 
be paraphrased 10 «iva ev jpiv pdvracpd ti ovtws Exov mpos exeivo ob 
pdvracpa eats, ws eikoy Exet mpds GAXo Tt ob elkav, which use of otras 
éxov... ws éxee would explain ééis. Freudenthal accordingly supports 
the view that €é:s here comes from the intransitive €xecv, but finds it 
hard to get a German equivalent. He likes the word ‘Stand,’ but 
thinks it unidiomatic. His own rendering p. 36n. is: die Andauer 
einer Vorstellung als eines Abbildes von dem, dessen Vorstellung sie 
ist. I prefer to use ‘ ve/atzve state,’ or ‘relationship,’ rather than ‘ state,’ 
as its equivalent, and base my right to do so on Aristotle’s definition 
1022 10 GAXov S€ rpdrov kis Aéyerat didbeors Kab’ hy 7 ed ) Kaxds Sidkerrac 
76 dtakeipevoy, kal f) Kab’ abd 4 mpds GAdo. 

2 451% 20-10, Aristotle here seems to criticize (unfairly, as Plato’s 
avri) év éavrp shows) the definition (accepted by Plato, PAé/ebus 34 B) 
of dvdprynots as = pvnuns avddnys. He points out that this is possible 
by a fresh exercise of aic@novs or waOnors, and that these, though they 
lay the basis of memory, cannot synchronize with it, for memory 
implies that “me has elapsed since the aic6nots or pabyats took place. 
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he doesnot But when the chain of memory has been temporarily 
Sl gaen broken, we may re-unite its parts in either of two ways. 
of remi- We may by an effort of recollection recall the vanished 
Distinction ideas required for knowledge of the past experience— 
Pee whether aicOnois or wadnots. But it is also possible for us 
periencing to repeat this experience itself. Such repetition, however, 
foarte would not be reminiscence. It would, indeed, be our sole 
resource if the ideas had absolutely vanished : if we xo longer 
remembered. Reminiscence, however, properly takes place 
only when the vanished ideas are recalled by the activity 
of an internal impulse or spring, over and above any external 
means of recalling them. When a man recollects, this 
implies that he was able somehow of himself, and without 
appealing to anything outside himself, to proceed onwards 
to the goal of his effort; to recover the wished-for idea. 
When he is unable to do this, he simply has no memory 
of the fact or experience. Heno longer remembers. When 
he can do this, i.e. when, proceeding by internal activity, 
he reaches the missing idea, he recollects in the proper 
sense, and his full memory of the experience ensues, or is 
revived’. If I have to see a face again in order to form 
an idea of it, I do not remember it, and therefore cannot, 
try as I will, recollect it. If I can recollect it, then the 
idea of it recurs after the effort of reminiscence, and so 
I again remember it? So if I have to relearn a lesson 
by having recourse to my book or my teacher; or if I have 
to go through the forms of calculation by which I first 
made a discovery, in order to recall the discovery to mind, 
I do not thereby recollect. I recover my memory of the 


1 451° 4 rotr’ gore Kal rére rd dvapipyyjoKerbat Tov elpnuévoy re 7d dé 
pvnpovevew cupPalver kal 4 (So Biehl) pvhpy dxodovdet. These last words, 
which have perplexed some persons, merely convey the idea of the 
revival of memory as contingent on the act of successful reminiscence. 
It must be borne in mind that memory is not only the grzzs but also the 
Dosterius of reminiscence. 

* The terms pepraocda and pr7jun have a tendency to ambiguity, since 
each may be used of its object either Suvdue: or evepyeia. Potential 
pyjpn is the presupposition of successful dvauynois ; actual pvnn is its 
result or seguel; cf. axoovdci, last note. 
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lesson indeed ; but not according to the conditions of re- 
collection: not by means of the ‘ further internal spring 4.’ 


§ 43. Given the internal. spring, however, acts of remi- i 
niscence are facilitated by the natural law that the kwwicers seein 


left in our organs by sense- i j i i of ideas. 
g y se-perception (in which the ideas ieee 


which we wish to recall, or the ¢avtdcpara with which they naturally 


: na follow one 
are associated, must have originated) tend to reproduce io ther 


themselves in a regular order of succession whenever they in regular 
; : : der. This 
return to consciousness. The order in which they do so Order is 


depends mainly on the objective order of the sensible either 
necessary 


experiences by which they were generated. There are orhabitual. 


movements.in nature which are followed by others accord- ane 


ing to necessary mechanical law. Such, however, is not on which 


the case with the mnemonic movements. These follow the gepends 


law of custom; i.e. they zezd to succeed one another in follow the 
5 latter 
a certain order, and do so succeed as a general rule. If the order. 


connexion between antecedent and consequent among our it's Mee 
customar 


Kwhoers Were necessary, then whenever the antecedent came connexion 


up the consequent would follow invariably, and efforts of ee 


recollection would be superfluous”. It is with the move- in treating 
wes are of remi- 
ments whose succession is customary that reminiscence has to piscence 


do, and with these, therefore, we are here chiefly concerned. noe oe 
ects 0. 


The effects of habituation or custom vary with the habitua- 


various types of mind. Some are impressed by kwoecs aioe 


in a single experience more firmly than others by several connexion 


1 451? 8 de7 ovy Siaepew 7d dvapipyyoKecOat rovTay, kal évovons mAclovos 
dys 4 && fs pavOdvovow dvapipyyoKer Oat. 

® Themistius (Sophonias), who illustrates the ‘necessary connexion’ 
by the relation of the idea of Aeaz to that of fire, &c., seems to miss the 
purpose of the distinction made here by Aristotle. What the latter really 
means is to deprecate the notion that we can expect in the succession 
of internal xiwjoeus that invariableness which we find in many of the 
movements of nature. Therefore, in 451» 11, méuxey 9 Kivnows Oe 
yeverOa pera rnvde seems to express a general law applying to merely 
physical as well as to psychical kyyoeis ; only that while in the former 
it is often true é& dvdyxns, in the latter it holds merely ¢6« (see 452 1-3). 
Reminiscence for Aristotle implies voluntary effort. Taking the passage 
as Themistius does, I fail to understand how the succession of kuw7joets 
€& dvayxns could be relevant to the explanation of efforts at reminiscence. 
If dvdyxn operated, voluntary efforts would be needless. 
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vary with repeated experiences. The effects of custom vary alsd 
tex. with the nature of the experience. There are experiences 


A ae which we never forget when once they have occurred to 
sarule, 


frequency US, one single occurrence sufficing to produce a firm con- 


Me ‘ence 2eXion between the successive xwyoes. Other experiences 


confirms require to be frequently repeated before a firm connexion 
co ony ym is produced. The rule is that the connexion is strengthened 


ean in proportion to the frequency of the experience. What we 

secon : : ‘ s 

nature, | Often rehearse in our minds we easily and quickly recollect, 
custom becoming as it were a second nature. 


Process of | When a person sets himself to recollect something he 


veumt@ty may for a while fail, but afterwards succeed. His pro- 
at re- cedure is like that of one searching for something lost. 
collection 


described, After exciting many trains of movements he at last rouses 
that particular train in which the idea which he desires 
to recall is to be found. Recollection depends upon our 
exciting some xivnots which has a customary connexion 
with that one which we want to revive. When it succeeds, 
it reinstates 2% consciousness the required sequence of ideas. 


The case of When we make the voluntary attempt to recollect we act 
involuntary ark pic : ° 
revival | Upon these principles; but even when we recover ideas in- 


ernie voluntarily (as we may do) the process is similar: the xwwyoeus 
the same and ideas following the order which the objective events of 
ply which they are the representatives pursued. In our voluntary 
niscence efforts, therefore, availing ourselves of this known fact, we 
parte deliberately ‘hunt up’ (Onpedouev) the order of succession, 
ae ate endeavouring to come as near as we can to what this was 
of ‘a ‘good in objective experience. We start the train of reminiscence 
on hae either from a present intuition 1, or from some other, which 
of ideas by promises to carry us whither we wish to go. We may 
Cina Deen with a xivnois (representative movement) Uke the 
contiguity one we seek, or contrary to it, or contiguous to it®, The 
“ fisey kunoes of its “ke are specifically identical with those of 


? For what follows vide 451 18-23. 

? The contiguity directly referred to here js. probably that of space: 
yet contiguity in the time order is not excluded. For though we have been 
told that in this order the former xivyats recalls the latter, yet we are not 
debarred from reversing the process. We can even start as has just been 
said dé rod viv, which would necessarily imply ‘ hunting’ backwards. 
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that which we seek to revive; those of its contrary are 
concomitant with them; while those of the contiguous idea 
form part of a whole of movements set up by both, so 
that but a portion of this whole remains to be revived}. 
Whether we recollect by voluntary effort, or the idea 
comes back to us without our making or after we have 
ceased to make? the effort, the psychical process is just 
the same. The succession of ideas is generally determined 
in one of these three ways. In order to illustrate the 
psychical process there is no need to refer to remote cases, 
or those in which the links in the series of xwjoeis are very 
numerous. The simplest cases will serve for illustration. 
The cardinal fact is that the xwwijoes have a regular order 
which they tend to follow, corresponding to the order in 
which the aic@7puara, or sensible impressions, on which they 
are based took place. 

Therefore, in trying to revive a vanished idea 3, one should 
choose as his starting-point the deginning of the train of 
ideas in which it is likely to be found. When this is done 
reminiscence proceeds most easily and quickly. As the 
sequence of the x.vjcets corresponds to the objective sequence 
of events to which they refer, we should try to think of some 
event in this latter series. Thus a xlynots representing the 
forgotten event is likely to be aroused. Well arranged facts Facts 
like those of mathematics are, owing to the regularity of logically 


well-ar- 


their sequence, easily remembered, and as they are easily ranged, as 
, those of 
remembered, so they are easily recollected. On the con- mathe- 


trary, confused ill-digested experiences are difficult to matics, 
remember, and once forgotten equally difficult to recollect, eee 
mind; ill- 
1 Thus the picture of Socrates with its specifically identical ‘ move- arranged 
ments’ calls up the idea of Socrates himself; the idea of black recalls matters 
: 3 2 : - difficult to 
that of white, the cujces of the one being habitually concurrent in . 2041) or 
the mind with those of the other. The idea of a thing seen in a recollect. 
certain place together with something else recalls the latter to mind ; 
as also the idea of one of two events synchronously perceived recalls 
that of the other event. 
2 For this case, see 453% 18. 
3 i.e. one which has disappeared from the field of consciousness, 
not one which has absolutely passed away and which we no longer 
remember. 


What 
constitutes 
a good 
starting- 
point for 
recollec- 
tion : 
anything 
that puts 
our ideas 
‘in train’ 
for the 
terminus 
at which 
we wish 
to arrive. 
The same 
starting- 
point 
which at 
one time 
serves, at 
another 
fails us. 
This due 
(a) to the 
inherent 
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or bring back to memory. But the chief thing is to select 
a good starting-point. 

§ 44. Such a starting-point may be anything whatever 
which has a customary connexion with the idea to be recalled. 
Hence the surprisingly strange suggestiveness of some things 
in reviving in our minds ideas with which at first they seem 
to have nothing to do’. But the connexion is always real 
nevertheless. Thus from the thought of mz/k one’s mind 
passes to the thought of whzée, from this to that of mzst?, 
from which it goes on to moist (sypév), upon which it recalls 
autumn, if this happens to be a season which one seeks to 
recollect. The central point in a series also forms a good 
beginning for the attempt at recollection. If one who 
starts from this does not succeed, he probably has no 
further chance. He has totally forgotten what he wishes 
to remember. 

It happens, however, that starting from the same initial 
point one sometimes succeeds and at other times fails in the 
effort to recollect. A reason (a) of this may be that from 


1 1 am inclined to read, after Sir William Hamilton, am’ drézov, 
452% 13, instead of amo témoyv which makes Soxovex unintelligible. 

2 én’ dépa. The colour of dnp (misty air, fog) is distinctively white for 
Aristotle: the dnp in them is what causes the whiteness of foam and 
snow. Cf. 78626; Prantl, Avzs¢. Tept Xpwopdrey, p. 105. 

3 Cf. Keats, Autumn, ‘Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness.’ 
With this illustration may well be compared that given by Hobbes for 
a similar purpose. The passage occurs in his Leviathan, i. 3, and is 
quoted by Sir W. Hamilton in his excellent note on the history of 
mental association printed at the end of his edition of the works of Reid 
(Edinburgh, 1849): ‘And yet in this wild ranging of the mind, a man 
may oft-times perceive the way of it, and the dependence of one 
thought upon another. For in a discourse of our present civil war, what 
could seem more impertinent, than to ask, as one did, what was the value 
of a Roman penny? Yet the coherence to me was manifest enough. 
For the thought of the war introduced the thought of the delivering 
up of the King to his enemies; the thought of that brought in the 
thought of the delivering up of Christ; and that again the thought of 
the thirty pence, which was the price of that treason; and thence easily 
followed that malicious question ; and all this in a moment of time; 
for thought is quick.’ Sir W. Hamilton’s observation that in this 
whole doctrine of association of ideas and reminiscence Hobbes is an 
alter ego of Aristotle is literally true. 
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one and the same point his mind may chance to move in fortuitous- 


i ness which 
any one of several trains of xwaoes. One may make sure i, even 


of his point of departure, but cannot always be certain of more ae 
° . . ° nounced in 
the direction in which he shall subsequently move. When the realm 


one starts, intending to reach a certain terminus, if his mind Rd 


chances not to move in the former or old! path leading the realm 


: ee v1. of nature ; 
thither, it is borne by custom to some more familiar Garten : 


terminus. For, as we have said before, custom in these influence of 
2 Bia distracting 
matters is a second nature; and frequency of repetition associa- 


produces ‘naturalness’ of sequence in our xwyoes. But as on 


in objective nature events occur which are unnatural or due tend to 


: : draw one’s 
to chance, we can easily see how in the sphere of custom thoughts 


irregularities are to be expected. Indeed they should occur out of the 
a fortiori in the latter sphere, since in this natural law has sage 


less control *. Such is a true explanation (sc. by reference to 
réxn) of facts like that above-mentioned. If, however, (4) 
there happens to be some intervening cause which diverts 
our thoughts from their true direction, and, as it were, 
switches them off towards itself, such failure to recollect is 
more easily and obviously accounted for. So when we wish 
to recollect a name, it often happens that some other name 
beginning with the same sounds carries our thoughts off to 
itself, and we either pronounce this wrong name, or blunder 
upon some compound which is a jumble of both together 3. 

§ 45. But, in trying to recollect an experience (object Impor- 
or event), nothing is of so much importance * as knowing epee 


knowing 
the time of the experience, either determinately or inde- the time 


1 452% 24-30. éav ovv py O14 madaod (Bekker) gives the correct sense. 
The same three or four initial notes may form the commencement of 
a variety of tunes. Thus I have heard a person sing a few notes and 
then ask—‘ What song amI thinking of?’ The different answers given 
show how easily one’s ‘ mental ear’ may go off in a wrong series of 
notes, before hitting upon the right series in which a few notes more 
would infallibly recall the required tune. 

4 452% 29 seqq. emel & ev trois pices yiverat at mapa vow kal amo riyns, 
@rt paddov év rois bt’ €O0s, ots | vos ye w7) Spolws imdpxet. Imperfect 
as was Aristotle’s conception of ‘natural law,’ yet, for the above 
interpretation of picts, cf. V. E. 1103% 19-23 (Stewart). 

3 Themistius (Sophonias) gives as examples of such words M\evpowvia 
(in Aetolia) and mdeupiris, Aewpdvns and Acwodevns. * 452° 7-453° 4. 


of what 
we wish to 
recollect. 


Distance 
in time 
is marked 
in our 
imagina- 
tions like 
distance 
in space. 
Memory 
is ‘vision 
in time.’ 


Function 
of the 
time-mark 
in discrimi- 
nating 
between 
pavTa- 
opara in- 
trinsically 
alike, and 
so giving 
them their 
correct 
respective 
relations 
(to objects) 
as wv }o- 
yevpata. 
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terminately. For the faculty whereby we remember is 
that by which we perceive and estimate lapse of time. 
It is also that by which! we cognize distances in space, 
and magnitudes in general?, The mode in which we 
perceive distances in time is analogous to that in which 
we perceive distances in space: i.e, by representative 
xwioes within us. We have ‘ within our minds’ a distance- 
kivnots’, i.e. one which represents or stands for the objec- 
tive distance; and so, too, we have a time-xivyots similarly 
related to the objective time elapsed. As several objective 
space or time distances are to one another, so are the sub- 
jective space or time xuv7joeis, which represent them, to one 
another. But besides these xwjoeis, which symbolize the 
time and space distances, we have ‘in our minds’ xwycets 
corresponding to the forms * (ef8n) of the objective experiences 
themselves which are projected at such distances. Now, 
if these experiences are to be properly and fully recollected, 
it is of cardinal importance that the xivyjoeis which ‘formally’ 
represent them should be duly connected in consciousness 
with their time-xiwjoes. By the aid of the latter we not 
only recall the experiences themselves but also distinguish 
experiences which may be intrinsically similar. If two non- 
synchronous experiences have been in themselves exactly 
alike, the «xwvjoers which survive the apprehension of their 
forms are exactly alike. For recollection, therefore, these 
experiences would be indistinguishable, were it not that 
they have annexed to them different time-xiwwyoeus, by which 
they are respectively assigned to their separate positions 
in the series of past experiences. They are ‘dated’ and thus 
saved from being confounded with one another in memory. 
The time-kivnots, therefore, is most fruitful for reminiscence 
if we have it to start with when we make the effort to 
remember an experience. By its close association with 
the «ldos of the object or event it is of the utmost service 


* Probably dep should be read for éamep 452° 9, 

? In what here follows memory is for Aristotle, what it is for Ribot, 
vision tn time. 

* This is all that had been suggested by Aristotle or his predecessors 
for explaining the perception of distance. * eidn: sc. Ta Gvev DAns. 
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for reviving this «fos in consciousness, and recalling the Note on 


. . i 
event itself to mind. Nor can we remember a past real 


experience in the full sense until, besides envisaging it, matic 


: : ; ; F fs _ illustration 
we likewise connect it with its date, i.e. fix its true place of the 
in the objective time series 1. function of 
the time- 


1 The passage in which Aristotle tries exactly to explain his assertion “7% 
of the importance of ‘ knowing the time’ is 452 17-24. Biehl prints it 
thus: domep ody el rv AB BE kweira, rovet rv TA* dyvddoyor yap 7 AT 
kai 7 TA. ri ody pGddov thy TA ff rv ZH moet; i} @s AZ mpos thy AB 
Exet, oUras 7 [Td] © mpds rv M exe, ravtas ody Gua Kiveira, dy dé Thy 
ZH BovAnrat voncat, tiv pev BE dpuoiws voel, dvri dé trav Ol ras KA voei" 
avrat yap éxovow ws ZA mpos BA. 

Gray ody dua 7 Te TOU mpdyparos yivnrat Kivnots Kal 4 TOU xpdvov, TdTe TH 
penn evepyel. 

The last sentence gives the clue to the meaning of this passage as 
a whole. Here no doubt Aristotle had introduced a diagram with 
letters of the alphabet to illustrate his argument. This diagram 
perished. To suppose (with Wendland, p. 13) that the diagram given 
by Themistius (Sophonias) may be the one given by Aristotle himself is 
impossible, for the simple reason that it would have committed Aristotle 
to a geometrical blunder. The diagram, however, having been lost, the 
letters were easily corrupted. The MSS. differ widely in recording 
them. To reconstruct Aristotle’s figure we must divine his meaning 
first from the remainder of the context. The hazards of this are 
apparent. Yet it is indispensable, and needs no apology. There would 
be some satisfaction in introducing tolerable sense (even if merely 
hypothetical) into a passage which as it stands has for ages baffled 
commentators. The cardinal thought in our passage is that of 
mnemonic representation. As usual Aristotle thinks of one sense 
in particular—the sense of sight—while speaking of the procedure of 
reminiscence in reference to all sensible experiences. Like Ribot he 
holds that memory is (primarily and chiefly) vzszon in time. 

Having asserted that we distinguish longer and shorter times by the 
organ whereby we cognize different peyé@n, he briefly indicates how this 
is done, and restates his theory of perception, as basis of his theory of 
memory, by representative analogy or similarity. 

That which in the ‘ outer world’ consists of spatial objects in spatial 
relations (ra peydda kali méppa) is, as perceived, represented ‘internally’ 
by xivjoes—psychical affections—which are (a) similar, i.e. ‘analogous’ 
to the objective experiences, and (4) related to one another as the latter 
are to one another. Between the outer or objective sphere and the 
inner or subjective which thus represents it the parallelism is complete. 
Therefore, says Aristotle, what difference does it make whether the 
mind moves in the inner or £vzows in the outer sphere? In virtue of 
the identical proportions, the ‘moving’ in the one zs the ‘knowing’ 
in the other. Applying what is thus said of perception to the ex- 


BEARE Y 


Tllusions of 


memory. 
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§ 46. \A person may erroneously think that he remem- 
bers, fancying that there is a time-mark or date affixed 


planation of memory and recollection, he proceeds: In the inner 
world of memory events and objects no longer perceived have their 
eidn and émxoornpara (distances in time or space) depicted in imagina- 
tion. There are within us «woes representing evens and others also 
representing the “mes of these events. If the ‘same’ event has occurred 
twicein our experience distinct memory would require that its inner e¢8os 
should be connected with different time-«iwpoeis, respectively analogous 
to the real time-dwoorjpara. Thus the same «dos of an event may, by 
being associated. with different time-cjoas, be capable of recalling 
different portions of past experience ; whose difference, however, would 
not be remembered but for the distinct time-«wjoes conjoined with it 
in relation to each portion. In accordance with these preconceptions 
of Aristotle’s meaning I write the passage as follows: &omep ody «l thy 
AB BE xeveirat, roei [? voei] rv CAT) TA: dvddoyov yap 7 AT TA—ri oby 
padroy rnv AL TA 4 trav AZ ZH moi [? voei] ; i) (re) Hs 7 AB (BE) mpos 
mv ALLA, otras 7 O mpos ri I° ravras ody dua xwerrar. dy dé tHv CAZ) 
ZH BovAnrar voncat, tiv pev (AB) BE dpolws voc, dvri dé rev O, I, ras 
K, A, voci’ avrat yap ¢xovaw os AB (BE) mpos AZ ZH. Grav ody dua xré. 
Z H The figure was, as I take it, somewhat like 

this. In this triangle, divided ‘similarly, 
AB BE stands for the «dos representing 
either the objective event AI' TA, or the simi- 
Bur a ee 

lar event AZ ZH. Bu AG 
the two are distinguished by the different 
time-marks associated with their common 
eidos. When, therefore, AB BE stands for 
ATTA it has the time-«ivyors ©, corresponding 
to the objective time I; when it stands for AZ ZH, it has the time- 
mark K corresponding to the objective time A. The time-marks and 
objective times cannot be represented in the same geometrical diagram 
with the eidos and the objective events; because their dtstinguishing 
functions would thus be lost, and the question ri ody “adXov would re- 
main unanswerable. Premising this, I translate: ‘As, therefore, the 
mind, if it soves subjectively through AB BE, knows (the objective 
event) AI' I'd, since AB is to BE as AT is to rd, why does it in fact 
know AI TA rather than AZ ZH? (The answer is): because as AB 
{BE) is to AY (TA), so is © (the subjective time-mark of the former) to I 
(the objective time of the latter). Hence the mind moves in ¢fese lines 
(viz. AB BE, AI T'4) simultaneously (i.e. it moves subjectively in the 
former, objectively in the latter ; or while moving in the one it knows 
the other, according to the principle laid down in 452° 13 rin ody 
dtoiger xrd.). But if a person wishes to think (not of AT TA, but) of 
AZ ZH, his mind moves as before (éyoiws) in the representative e8os- 


; therefore 
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to the ddvracya before his mind. The contrary error is Conditions 
impossible. A person who really remembers something, Bsa 
cannot delude himself into thinking that he does not re- Memory 
and remi- 
member this. One cannot remember without being clearly niscence 
conscious of doing so, and indeed remembering consists thei 
differences. 


essentially in such consciousness, i.e. the recognition of the Remi- 
image of a past experience as an image of the experience PSone | 
which it represents and which was therefore ours. The time- process of 
xtynois may be definite or indefinite; but even the latter pate of 
is sufficient for genuine memory. By its help a person is re em 
able to think and say that he remembers something as. 
having taken place, though he cannot tell zhez it did so. 

Such is the account of recollection or reminiscence. It 
differs, we must observe, from memory in two respects. 
First, the latter is chronologically the pris, and logically 
the presupposition of the former. Secondly, while memory 
belongs to many of the lower animals, recollection belongs 
to man alone. The reason of this is that it is, or involves, 
a sort of inference. In recollecting a person proceeds from 
a ddvracpua before his mind to some other which he wishes 
to recall. That which he has presents a problem to be 
solved. He first reasons that it has conditions—viz. the 
circumstances under which it was generated. The major 
premiss in such inferences is that every pdvracpa of a cer- 
tain sort is to be connected with, and explained by, a past 
experience. The minoris: this is such a ddvracpa. Having 
concluded thus, he proceeds to seek for the experience from 
which the @dvracpa is derived—to trace the history of the 
gdvtacpa and determine its date, or the circumstances when 
it first arose}. This mental process belongs only to those 


lines AB BE, with this difference, however, that instead of also moving 
as before in OI it moves in KA (i.e. Kivetrar pev rhv K, voet Sé rv A), 
For these (K, A) are to one another as AB BE to AZ ZH. When, 
therefore, in this way the subjective xivjoets of the experience and of 
its time concur, then, and only then, one actually and fully remembers.’ 
See Hermathena, No. xxv. pp. 459-66; Oxford Trans. of de Mem., 
notes ad Joc, 

1 75 dvapipyifoxerbai eorw olov avdrdoyopds tis’ Ste yap mpdrepov 
elbev 4 feovoey 7H ru rovodrov Emabe, ovdrdoyilerar 6 dvapipynoKdpevos, Kal 


Wee) 


That 
memory 
and remi- 
niscence 
involve a 
corporeal, 
and not 
merely a 
psychical, 
process, 
shown. 
(a) We 
continue 
involun- 
tarily 
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who are capable of rational deliberation ; for such delibera- 
tion also is or involves a sort of inference’. 

§ 47. Memory, like every function of the xow7 alc@nors 
and of aic@nots generally, involves a corporeal as well as 
a psychical process*. Recollection, too, the search for 
a missing idea, involves a corporeal process. This is proved 
by (a) the bodily discomfort caused by fruitless and per- 
sistent efforts at recollection; and (4) by the fact that 
sometimes even after giving up the attempt to recollect 
a person suddenly remembers what he failed to recall when 
he tried. The explanation of this can only be that, after 
the voluntary effort has been given over, the process which 


or olov (nrnois ris. todro 5’ ofs Kat Td Bovdeurixdy brdpxet, Proce pdvors 
ovpBéBnxev (453% 10-13). 

1 gud\Aoyiopés is a term wide enough to include not only deductive 
reasoning—the element of which involved in dvdyynots, though funda- 
mental, is slight—but, also inductive with the process of reasoning from 
particulars to particulars. This last is especially what takes place in 
the ¢jrnots of recollection, when we proceed ‘discursively,’ turning our 
minds, so to speak, hither and thither, from point to point, until we have 
covered the area within which we think the missing idea is to be found. 
That it zs somewhere in this area we deduce from the nature of the 
drracpya or idea which prompts the attempt to recollect. Ifwe did not 
make this deductive step at first : if i. e. we did not feel that we remember 
and can, if we try, perhaps recollect, we should not make the effort at 
all. Sir William Hamilton errs by taking ovA\oy:opds here as merely= 
syllogism or deductive reasoning (dmddefs). Aristotle by referring 
avapynots to the deliberative faculty, 76 Boudeurixdv, shows what he means. 
The function of the latter faculty is to analyse the conditions of a réAos 
(believed possible, and regarded as desirable) until ra mpds 1d réXos, 
the means, are discovered; whereupon, if we are satisfied with them, 
we proceed to mpagis. Cf. Z. NV. 1112 12-21 Bovdevdpeba 8° ob repli 
Tay TEA@Y, GAG Tepl TOY mpds Ta TAN... "AAG Oépevot TéAos TL, Tas Kal 
dia rivav Eorat cxorovar.. . Ews dv EAOwow emi td mpdrov atriov, 6 év TH 
etpéoes Exxardy €or’ 6 yap Bovdevsuevos Coxe Eqtetv Kat dvadvew Tov 
eipnpévov tpdtov Somep Sidypappa. Thus the (yrnois, which from the 
end analyses the means in the case of BovAevors, proceeds, in that of 
dvdpynors, to analyse from the ¢dvracya (whatever starts us off thinking) 
the conditions in which it originated, i.e. to remember the event which 
is related to our ¢dvracua. The explanations given by Themistius 
(Soph.) and other old commentators may be disregarded. 

* It may be mentioned here and should have been stated earlier, 
that all voces properly belong to body, and only metaphorically, or 
kata gupBeRnkds, to puxn. Cf. de Anima, i. 3. 406% 11 seqq. 
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it set up still continues, and that this process is one which trying to 


‘ : recollect 
goes on in the body. Such persistence of a corporeal (yo) Ster 


process independently of, or in spite of, the will is not we have 
uncommon in persons of the ‘melancholic’ temperament. ae mitts 


Just as one who throws a stone cannot by a mere effort Me Sense 
of will stop its course when once it has left his hand, so () Such 


one who s i i i Had 
ets the process of recollection going excites, in tary etlonta 


the part of the body which (as will be seen) is the seat of sometimes 


memory (as of cow} alcOnots), a corporeal process consisting “Ge 


of a train of xwwjoes among which somewhere the idea to.be surprised 
recalled has its own place. The discomfort above alluded plat 
to is felt particularly by those who have much moisture sala 
around or in the region or seat of sense-perception 1. When did not 
this moisture has been set moving, it is not easily restored eee a 


to rest. It keeps on until the missing idea is found, where- tions of this 
upon or in which event it ‘finds a straight path’ for itself, egies 
and lapses into quiescence*. So when strong excitement ss from 
such as fear or anger has stirred a person, he may struggle seul 
to subdue his emotions, but they refuse to be allayed, and ee 
continue for a while to resist all the efforts of his will. So, 
too, it is with us when some popular air or cant expression 
has become inveterate on our lips. We endeavour to forgo 
the air or the expression, but in vain. It returns again and 
again, and we find ourselves humming the forbidden tune 
or uttering the prohibited phrase before we have time to 
check ourselves. 

§ 48. What—in Aristotle’s* theory—is the relation of the Relation 
so-called ‘outer’ senses to the ‘inner, or sensus communis ? 0 Serius 


Do processes of sense complete themselves in the special to yan 
° . . specia 
senses? Or is each affection of the latter something merely ce 


inchoate and requiring to be completed in the central office ily 


of the sensus communis? There are advocates of both views. cleared 
In favour of the second it may be said that the more \P.>Y 


1 rept rov alcOnrixoy témov: is this the seat of special or of general himself. 
sense? 

2 Eas dv émavédbn 76 Cyrovpevoy Kai evOuropnan  Kivnots. 

8 For what follows in this paragraph, cf. C. Baumker, of. cit, 
pp. 78-82, and J. Neuhduser, Arzstoteles’ Lehre von dem sinnlichen 
Erkenninissvermogen und seinen Organen, pp. 60-70. 
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narrowly we scrutinize the details of special perception the 
more we find it dependent on the activity of the sensus 
communis. The different species of the genus which falls 
under each outer sense must, in order to be distinguished 
and compared, come under the ken of the inner sense. 
This is plain from the argument of de Sensu vii (447° 6-21), 
where it is urged that each sensory dévayis is capable only 
of one évépyeia at one time, and that, therefore, no one sense 
can perceive more than one even of its proper objects at one 
time. The aid of the ‘common sense’ has to be invoked, 
if any two objects, even the évavria of a single sense, such as 
white and black, are to be perceived together. 

In favour of the first may be quoted the many passages 
in which each aloOnots is defined as a ddvayis xpitixy, having 
under it (like each émorjyn) a province of its own, whose 
content forms one genus, consisting of a plurality of species. 
Such passages seem to negative the view that each special 
aic@nots is incapable of perceiving its object without the 
aid of the common or central sense. Other passages may 
be added bearing rather on the physiological relation 
between the inner and outer senses, Thus we read! that 
the objects of sense produce a sensation in each sensory 
organ, and the affection generated by the object remains 
in this organ even after the object that produced it has 
departed. We read? that the affection is in the sensory 
organs not only at first while they are perceiving, but even 
when they have ceased to do so—in them both deep down 
and at the surface of the organ; that * there are presenta- 
tive movements (xwiceis pavracrikal) in the sensory organs 
(év tots alcOntnplos). It may be urged that the affections 
thus referred to are only physiological facts which do not 
attain to their psychological meaning until they reach the 
central organ and are ‘informed’ by the xow? atoOnous. Or 
we may expect it to be said, according to a passage of 
Aristotle *, that the soul has to ‘move outwards’ to them, 
as in recollection, in order to impart to them their meaning. 
Yet this will not get rid of such assertions as that 


1 459% 24-7, 2 4595. 8 46288, 4 gogb 15-18. 5 426> 8, 
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‘each ato@nots has its own aic@yrdév subjected to it, while 
it (the alo@nots) subsists in its organ gua organ’; and that! 
‘alo@yots in all animals is engendered in the homogeneous 
parts’ (i.e. the alc@nrjpia). Moreover, when Aristotle argues 
that odp€ is not the true organ of touching, but is related 
to the latter (the heart), as the external translucent medium 
is to the organ of vision (xépn), the analogy would lose its 
whole point if the pupil itself were not the organ of vision. 
Again *, Aristotle describes the stimulation of the eye gua 
diaphanous as being épacis—actual seeing, which would 
seem to prove that in his opinion seeing has its seat zw the 
pupil, not merely that it is effected ¢shrough it. The passage® 
in which he draws a parallel between 6 d@@adpds and 1d 
(ov, making the dys of the former answer to Wvx7 in the 
latter, while the eyeball corresponds to the oéya, seems to 
point to the same conclusion; especially when he adds the 
remark that as the eye is the xépn p/us visual power (és), 
so the yvux7 and the céya make up the (g@ov*, Thus it would 
seem that seeing completes itself in the eye, not in the 
central organ; from which it is of course permissible to 
reason by analogy that the other senses do likewise. 

If, therefore, the special senses (with the exception of 
touching) have separate peripheral seats, each must have 
a kind of independent office. This, however, can only 
be a qualified and relative sort of independence. For the 
consciousness of one’s sense-perceptions and the distinction 
and comparison of the data of the different senses can only 
take place by means of the central sense, the head-office 
of the special senses, to which these are related as its 
contributors®. When, however, we inquire more closely 
into the nature of this relationship of outer and inner sense, 
to discover how they are united while yet divided, we can 
receive from Aristotle no assurance that he had ever cleared 
up this matter even for himself. A psychology completed 


1 647% 2seqq, S 780* 3. 

5 412> 18 seqq. 

4 413° 2 Somep 6 dpOadpds 9 xdpy Kal 4 Bis, Kaet y ux! Kal rd odpa 
7 (gor. 5 469% 4-12. 


The organ, 
or bodily 
seat, of the 
SEnsUs 
communis. 
Close con- 
nexion, 

if not 
identity, 
with the 
organ of 
touching 
(and 
tasting). 
Connexion 
of man’s 
superiority 
of intelli- 
gence with 
the perfec- 
tion of his 
sense of 
touch. 
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on his lines might provide the answer to the question ; but 
he has not supplied it. 

§ 49. The clue to the organ of the central sense seems 
to lie in Aristotle’s treatment of the organ of the sense of 
touching. For this sense can exist without any of the other 
senses (even without its modification, tasting); while none 
of the others can exist apart from it’. Now the organ of 
touching is not what it seems to most at first sight to be, 
viz. the flesh of the body. The apérov aicOnrjprov of touch 
is something in the interior*. The superiority which man 
enjoys over the other animals he owes to the fineness of his 
sense of touch’. This testifies implicitly to the connexion 
between the organ of touch and that of the central sense. 
But the connexion is directly stated. The organ by whose 
function we distinguish white from sweet is a bodily part con- 
nected with all the special organs of sense, but especially with 
that of touch, on which all depend for their existence *+. Thus 
what we were led to expect from the fact that touching is 
the primary sense, by which animal is distinguished from 
infra-animal life®, turns out to be true, to a considerable 

1 4r5® 3. 

2 422> 21-423° 23, 426 15 1 oadp& ovk eore rd exyarov alaOnrnpiov: 
656° 35 otk €or 1d mparov aicOnrnpiov 7 wap Kal TO ToLodToy pdpioy, GAN 


evrés. The mporov aio Ontnpiov and the éoxaroy are the same thing looked 
at from different standpoints. 


3 4218 22, 494” 12-18. 

* 455% 22 rovro 8’ dua re dmriked parioO’ imapyxet. 

° With this dictum of Aristotle that touch is the primary sense, 
Dr. Ogle compares the words of John Hunter: ‘ Touch is the first 
sense, because no animal that has a sense (as far as I know) is without 
it, while there are many animals without the others’; and again, 
‘Touch I call the first sense ; it is the simplest mode of receiving im- 
pressions; for all the other senses have this of touch in common with 
the peculiar or specific; and most probably there is not any part of 
the body but what is susceptible of simple feeling or touch’ (J. H., 
Museum Cat. iii. 53, 51). Dr. Ogle resists the temptation to find in this 
view of Aristotle the theory that the higher sensibilities have been 
‘evolved by gradual differentiations of parts, originally endowed in 
common with the rest of the body with sensibility to resistance and 
temperature, both of which are included by Aristotle under touch; in 
other words, that the remaining special senses are but modifications of 
touch or general sensibility.’ He resists this natural temptation be- 
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extent. For even if Aristotle nowhere expressly identifies 
the organ of touch with the xowdy (or mpdrov, or Kdpiov) 
aic@nrnpioy of perception, they are certainly for him most 
intimately associated. This central organ was the heart or 
the region of the heart. 

§ 50. Plato and Alcmaeon had taught that the dvazz was The heart, 


the organ of intelligence’. Aristotle deliberately rejects ay oes 


this view. Plato looked upon the brain as an enlarged for Aris- 


portion of the spinal marrow; Aristotle declared it to be mene 


something quite different*. The brain, says Aristotle 4, is central 
: : AA Bid sense and 
itself as much without sensibility as the blood or any of intelli- 


the secretions (éonep érioty tév nepitrwpdtwy); and there- gone (at 
2 least so far 


fore cannot be the cause of sensations. The connexion as the 


5 - : latter is 
which the brain has, or seems to have, with the eyes or dependent 


ears proves nothing to the contrary. The mépo from brain on ¢a- 
to eye conduct not sensory currents, but only the moisture Why ; 


which, as internal diaphanous medium, is essential to the xdp7. ee 


Though he says® that a vein leads from the brain to the the brain 


ear, yet he does so with a certain looseness of expression ; a 


for in the previous line® he had stated that there is no 
mépos from the inner ear to the brain, but that there is one 
from it to the roof of the mouth or palate. Hence in the next 
line he must be understood to refer to what he elsewhere 


cause in de Sens. ch. 4 this latter view which was held by Demo- 
critus is repudiated by Aristotle. Touch, thinks Dr. Ogle, was for 
Aristotle the primary sense; /irs¢, because it is the most universally 
distributed, no animal being without it; secondly, because by it we are 
able: to recognize the four primary qualities of matter, ot, cold, solid, 
fiuid—eppov, uxpdv, Enpdv, vypév. What Dr. Ogle says is most true; 
yet it is hard to suppose that Aristotle—the pioneer, in general terms, of 
the theory of evolution not only physical, but physiological and psycho- 
logical—should in this particular application of his theory, have failed 
to recognize it, or have denied its truth simply because it was a doctrine 
of Democritus. However, we have only to do with the facts as 
Aristotle himself states them. Cf. Dr. Ogle, Trans. of Arist. de Part. 
An., notes, pp. 169-70, and SENSATION IN GENERAL, § 23. 

1 All doubt on this question had vanished for Galen, thanks to the 
anatomical discoveries of Herophilus and Erasistratus. Cf. Galen. de 
Placit. Hipp. et Plat. § 644 seqq: 

2 656* 17 seqq. 3 6529 24 seqq. * 656% 23 seqq. 

5 492* 20. §. 492% 19. 
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speaks of as a vein not extending to the brain, but to the | 
membrane (yjvey£) surrounding this’. In this membrane 
there is a network of veins with fine and pure blood 
running through them ; while there is no blood in the brain 
itself. Dr. Ogle sums up (substantially, and almost verbally) 
as follows Aristotle’s reasons for rejecting the brain theory. 
He did so— 

‘(a) Because the brain is insensible to external mechanical 
stimulation *. If the brain of a living animal be laid bare, 
the hemispheres may be cut without any signs of pain 
whatever, and without any struggling on the part of the 
animal—a difficulty which was impenetrable to Aristotle. 

(5) Because he could find no brain or anything apparently 
analogous to a brain in any of the invertebrata except in 
the cephalopods °, the cephalic ganglia in the other animals 
having, owing to their minute size, escaped his unaided 
vision. Yet sensation was the special characteristic of an 
animal. The absence of a brain, then, from numerous 
sentient creatures, was quite incompatible for him with the 
notion that the brain was the central organ of sensation. 

(c) Because he erroneously regarded the brain as blood- 
less, as also did Hippocrates; and all experience taught him 
that those parts alone were sensitive that contained blood *. 

(dz) Because he thought it manifest to inspection that 
there is no anatomical connexion between the brain and 
sense-organs °, 

(e) Because he believed himself to have good grounds 
for supposing another part, viz. the heart, to be the sensory 
centre.’ 


Loa § 51. The same author summarizes also the reasons for 
adopted Which Aristotle held the heart to be the sensory centre :— 
rebeies ‘(a) He thought he discovered connecting links between 
ofthe heat the sense-organs and the heart. This he took to be 
ae of obviously the sense-organ of touch and taste; while the 


central F other organs were connected by ducts with the blood- 
atelli, Vessels, and therefore ultimately with the heart ®. 


ane 2 4959 7. 9 656% 23 seqq., 520° 16. 3 652 23-6. 
* 514% 18, 656% 20. 5 514° 19, § 7818 20seqq., 469% 4-23. 
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(6) The heart is the centre of the vascular system and 
of the vital heat}. 

(c) The heart is the first part to enter into activity, and 
the last to stop work (primum vivens ultimum moriens) ; 
therefore, probably the seat of sensibility—the essential 
characteristic of animal life ?. 

(d) The heart’s action is augmented or diminished when 
intense pleasure or pain is felt. 

(e) Loss of blood causes insensibility. 

(7) The heart has the central position in the body %, 
which seemed to fit it to be the organ of central sense +.’ 

For these reasons then Aristotle satisfied himself that 
the heart is the central sense-organ. He held that, in all 
sanguineous animals, the centre of control over the sensory 
operations is situated in this organ (sc. the heart). The 
kowdv alcOntnpiov,.to which all the particular alc Onripia 
are subordinated, must be in the heart. Two particular 
senses we plainly see to converge towards it: those of 
touching and tasting. Hence we may infer that the others 
likewise do so.... Apart from these considerations, if in 
all animals the life-process is centred in this organ, it 
follows clearly that the origin of sense-perception is there 
also’. The heart is the principle of motion gua consisting 
of heterogeneous parts; and of sensation, gua consisting of 
simple (=homogeneous) parts ®, 

§ 52. The heart being thus the xowdy alc@nrijpiov, the Physio- 
blood, though itself without sensation, plays a most im- eee. 
portant part in connexion with sensation. Its vessels are of the 


special 
the channels whereby sensory xwyces are conveyed from organs of 


? 4789 29, 458° 14. ? 479% I. 

3 666% 14 seqq., 467 28 seqq. 

4 Vide Dr. Ogle’s translation of the work Ox the parts of Animals, 
with his notes thereto, pp. 168-9, 172-3. His commentaries on the 
physiological portions of this work, and on the latter half of the Parva 
Naturalia, are of the greatest service to ‘mere scholars,’ whose con- 
fidence in his scientific authority is not diminished by his evidently 
thorough acquaintance with the language ard writings of Aristotle. 

5 469% 4-23. . 

8 647% 27 dvayxaiov 7 pev eae Sextixdy tavrev tay aicOnrav, Tov 
dmhay elvat popioy, 7 S€ Kwyrixdy kal mpaxrixdy, Tov dvopovopepoy. 
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sense with the special or peripheral to the central or general sense- 


the general Re ini information 
organ for O'R AN. The principal passages containing 


the media- respecting this function of the blood-vessels are found in 


aes the third chapter of the tract de [nsomn., which deals with 


Pee the way in which, from residuary movements continuing in 
etween 2 

them. The the sensory organs after alc@yo.s, ‘appearances’ arise in 
aed consciousness, not only in waking moments but in time 


in this of sleep. The residuary movements are conveyed inwards 


Is it the from the special organ—their origin and home, when not 


ese : actualized or ‘in consciousness’—to the central organ. ‘We 
vehicle 0 


sense im- must suppose,’ he says, ‘that, like the little eddies which are 
Neha for ever being formed in rivers, the sensory movements are 
only a con- processes continuous but distinct from one another ... 


comitant, 5 és : 1 
which ay When one is asleep, according as the blood subsides‘? and 


Sap as retires inwards towards its fountain, these residual move- 
well aS . . . 
furthes ments whether potential or actual accompany it inwards 2. 


nate They are so related that, if anything has caused some par- 
At all ticular movement in the blood, some given psychic movement 
hie ‘© comes to the surface, emerging from it 8, while, if this fails, 


sensory another takes its place. They are to one another like 
processes ° oie ° ° 4 ° 
the blood Certain toys consisting of artificial frogs* submerged in 


ea an water, which rise in a fixed succession to the surface, 
cool an 


pure. according as the various quantities of salt, which keep 
them severally submerged, become successively dissolved, 
and so release them® from their submersion.’ The move- 
ment of eat in the blood, however, interrupts the course 
of the sensory movement ®, Hence the more exact kinds 

1 4619 8, 464” 8 seqq. 

® The potential are those which have been already in consciousness, 
but have sunk into latency, the actual are, we must suppose, the 
waking perceptions which accompany us into the land of sleep: those 
which have not yet ceased to affect consciousness, or keep occurring 
up to the moment when sleep supervenes. 

3 461° 14 é& adrod, sc. Tod atparos. 

* dorep of memdaopévor Barpaxor of dvidvres ev rH Vdate tyKopEevov Tov 
adds, Some well-known invention—possibly for the amusement of chil- 
dren—of the time is referred to. So Kant refers to Vaucanson’s ‘ duck.’ 

° For the function of the blood in disseminating knoe, cf. Plato, 
Tim. 70 A seqq. and § 18, p. 271 supra. 

* 656° 5 exxdmres yap 7 Ths ev TO alpart Oeppdrnros Kivnors Thy alcOnriKiy 
evépyevay. 
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of sensation are necessarily conveyed through the parts 
which have in them the purer and cooler blood. These, 
therefore, are in the head near the brain which cools the 
blood in the small vessels that traverse the membrane 
surrounding it. Unconsciousness results from compression 
of the ‘veins of the neck?.’ Probably Aristotle would have 
accounted for this by the interruption of the course of the 
aicOnrikn évepyea through these veins towards the heart. 

§ 53. But in the conveyance of sensory effects from the The real 
outer organs, besides the blood, another agency has to be *8°n°Y 


the trans- 


taken into account, namely the ‘connatural spirit’ (odgvror mission of 
a 5 - sensory im- 
mvedpa). ‘The organ of smelling and that of hearing are pressions 


mépot which are in connexion with the outer air, and are eae 


full of connatural spirit’. The mépos of the organ of the central 
P p g 
° ° ° : ° 2 organ 1S 
hearing terminates in the region where in some animals the probably 


pulsation of the connatural spirit, in others the process of res- the ovp- 
piration, is located‘, i.e. in the heart or the ‘part analogous®, 9777", 


For Aristotle's curious explanation of the process of learning ois ee 
from dictation, based on the connexion of dxon with the with the 


cvppuroy mvedya (or at least with the mvedua), see HEAR- Senses of 


eke: 3 hearing 
ING, § 26, p. 120. This connatural spirit is found in all and Sule 
animals. The vital heat resides in it; and its dpx7 is in are 
the heart. also those 
connected 


The question is how we are to understand the relation with 


i iri j seeing) 
between this connatural spirit and the blood in the vessels aoe 


with regard to the conveyance of sensory effects from the medya. If 


outer organs to the heart. We may understand the mépo eee 


»y which the organs of seeing, hearing, and smelling are ue 
. m S 
connected with the heart to be the veins ; for of the nerves Gueplosas 


or their sensory function Aristotle was ignorant. But these vessels of 
some sort), 


1 He refers to the sensations of sight, hearing and smelling: ér 
8€ ras dxpiBeorépas trav alcOncewv 514 Tay Kabapwrepoy éxdrt@y Td aipa 
popiav dvaykaiov axpiBearepas yiyver Oat, 656° 3. 

2 455>7. Such unconsciousness is to be distinguished, says Aristotle, 
from that of sleep. 

8 744% 19 & dodpnors Kal 7 akon. . » mANpets Cuppvrov mvevparos. 

4 7818 23-5 6 pev ovv THs axons (mdpos).. . 7, TO Wvedpa TO TUpHvTOY... 
TavTy mepaivet. 


5 456% 7 seqq. 
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then for mdépot, whatever they were, conveyed in Aristotle’s opinion 
presale more than the blood. We are told expressly that those 
contained of hearing and smelling are full of cdppurov mvedya, and 
eat this in such a connexion as to lead us to think that the 
Tepe nvedua is the sensory agency in them. On the other hand 
the ‘ veins’ Aristotle often refers to the blood in a manner which leads 
conveyed one to suppose that he regarded it—at all events in its 
the blood. grosser form—as a mere impediment to the transmission 
ated of sensory impressions. It is this that, when it gathers 
ong and around the heart in sleep, fetters rd xtpioy—the faculty of 
tenance of jJudgment?. The residual movements in the outer sense- 
His en organs are liberated successively * in sleep as the blood in 
x 

processes these organs is diminished. The senses that are most 
are to be. exact—dxpiSécrarai—are found in the parts where the blood- 
ee vessels are finest and thinnest, and where the blood is coolest 
‘and purest, i.e. near the brain*. Thus on the whole it would 
appear—though Aristotle has not worked his conception 

out clearly—as if he conceived the sensory effects to be 
conveyed wzth the blood, in the same vessels, but not to 

be affections of the blood itself or primarily connected 

with it, but rather with the ovudurov mvedua. This view 

seems decisively confirmed by one clause of a passage already 

quoted, xaridvros rod aluaros énl ri dpynv cvyxatépxovtar ai 

évodoa xiwwyoes®. He had before illustrated the nature of 

the xwces as like eddies in a stream—domep tds puxpas 

divas Tas év Tots motawnots ywwouevas. Thus it might seem 

fairly as if the xiwyoes of sensation were small ‘purls’ 

in the blood, produced by the zmvedya, as an interfering 

force; dependent on the blood, and furthered or restrained 

by it according to its temperature and quantity, but pre- 


serving a form and direction derived from and sustained by 


1 In the History of Animals, 496* 30, we read érdvw & cicty of and ris 
kapdias mépor’ ovdeis & ari Kowds mépos, adda dia thy cdvaw d€éxovrat rd 
mvedpa Kal TH Kapdia diaréurovow. Plato, too, held that air passes 
through the blood-vessels. See 77m. 82 E. 

2 461> 27 and several other passages. 

° So I take Avdpyevat, not with Neuhauser (of. ciz., p. 131) as ‘losing 
their determinateness.’ 

* 461” 18. 5 461% 8 seqq. 
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the zvedua. A similar doubt affects us as to what Plato con- 
ceived to be the exact agency in the conveyance of sensory 
impressions. Are the pd¢B.a, by which in the Zzmaeus he 
represents these impressions as distributed through the 
body, agents of such distribution in virtue of the blood 
contained in them, or in virtue of the air which (according 
to Plato) they also contain? The former is the assumption 
made by Zeller!. Our difficulty with respect to Aristotle 
largely arises from his use of the ambiguous word xépor to 
designate the vessels, or connexions generally, of the 
sensory organs. In some cases this possibly means nerves”. 
In others it certainly means blood-vessels. We are unable 
to say always which it is in any given case®, At all events 
the otudputov mvedu.a was conceived by him as having its 
apy in the heart, where also that of the blood lies. From 
this dpx7 the ctudurov mvedpya diffuses vital heat throughout 
the body. The ciudurov mvedua is different, of course, from 
the avedua of respiration, but takes the place of the latter 
in creatures which do not respire. It was certainly, on the 
other hand, the opinion of Aristotle that the blood-vessels 
are channels of sensory processes. On the whole it seems 
probable that, while the blood in these vessels was (as 
Aristotle himself might say) ovvafriov, or a joint agent in 
the conveyance of such processes from the organs of outer 
to the organs of inner sense, the ovudurov mvedua held rather 
the office of airiov or principal agent. This becomes more 
probable the more we reflect on the importance of such 
mvedpa in Aristotle’s biology. The ‘energetic’ factor in 
the generation of living creatures consists of mvedpa, We 

1 Plato (E. Tr.), p. 429n., cf. Plato, 77m. 65 C, 67 B, 70 A seqq., 77 E. 

2 The theory of ‘ animal spirits,’ coursing along the nerves, which 
persisted so long even in modern psychology, dates from the con- 
nexion of répo: in this sense (which after the discovery of the function 
of nerves was natural enough) with Aristotle’s cvpdurov mvedpa. Cf. 
p. 86, n. 1 supra. 

3 We must avoid the common error of supposing that Aristotle 
regarded the arteries as conveying only air. This arises from ignorance 
of the meaning of dprnpia in Aristotle, for whom it was the rpayeia 


(aprnpia) or windpipe. Besides he did not even know of the difference 
between veins and arteries in the modern use of these terms, 
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are told by Aristotle that what makes seeds fruitful is 76 
6epu.dv—the ‘caloric’ which they contain. This caloric, how- 
ever, is not ordinary fire, but a mvedya, or rather a natural 
substance (vous) inherent in this mvedywa; a substance like 
or analogous to the element of which the celestial bodies 
consist. The blood is thus a comparatively late formation 
in the animal economy. The mvedua is at the very origin 
of the life process ; and for Aristotle the origin of life must 
contain potentially (in the case of animals) that of sense. 
Therefore if we could discover all the properties and 
functions of the odudurov tveBua, we should (from Aristotle’s 
point of view) have penetrated to the inmost secrets of 
sense-perception, not merely as regards the origin of the 
peadtns Or Adyos which essentially characterizes a sensory 
organ, but also as regards the means provided by nature for 
the distribution of sensory messages within the organism, 
and the conveyance of sensory impressions, from the eye 
and ear and other external senses, to the organ governing 
them allt, The ovuduroyv mvedua had, for him, a primordial 
and subtle efficacy operative throughout the origin and 
development of animal existence. It was the profoundest 
cause and the most intimate sustaining agency from 
beginning to end of life and sensory power. 


1 Cf. 736° 33-737 I mavroy pev yap ev To orréppare evumdpxet, Sep roves 
Youtpa civa ra oméppara, Td Kadovpevoy Oepudy. rodto 8 ov wip ovde 
rocavTn Ovvapis éotiv, GAAa TO eumepthapBavdpevoy ev TH omépuate Kai ev 
ra appade rvedua Kal Ev TS TvEvuaTL Prats, dvddoyov otca TO TY doTpeY 
oTOLXEl@. 
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Absent, the, how known, 311. 

Acid, how produced, 172. 

Actions, the notation (onyacia) of 
character, 125. 

Adam, J., III. 

Aelian, 161, 162. 

After-images, negative and positive, 
75, 302-3. 

Air, all things reducible to, 141; not 
known as elastic medium of sound, 
110; cause of smelling, 131; ordin- 
ary, diaphanous, 57; do things in, 
touch one another? 193; odorous, 
138; inodorous, 142; around brain 
and in thorax, 258; in general, 
soundless, 114 ; hot and moist, 152; 
not = void, 113; less suitable than 
water for intra-ocular medium, 85; 
carried in the blood-vessels, 334; 
soul-atoms in, 28; source of sense 
and intelligence, 105-6; of order in 
world, 209; its colour white, 65; 
that in ear has proper motion and 
resonance, 115; air and water, 
ordinary media of vision, 78. 

Air-chamber, built into ear, 114. 

Air-vessels, in hearing, 105. 

Air-vibrations, 110. 

ALCMAEON, on vision, 11-13; hearing, 
93-4; smelling, 130-3; tasting, 
160; touching, 180; sensation in 
general, 203-4; sensus communis, 
251-23; 15, 49, 81, 86, 97, 158, 237, 
260, 269. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, 16, 30, 
68, 72, 109, 130, 136, 158, 166, 168. 

Alexis, 157. 

Analogy of odours to tastes, sensible 
and physical, 145. 

ANAXAGORAS, on vision, 37-40; 
hearing, 103-4; smelling, 137-40; 
tasting, 167-8; touching, 184; sen- 
sation in general, 208-9; sensus 
communis, 256-8; 65, 237. 

Anaximenes, his air theory revived 
by Diogenes, 258. 

Animals, large compared with small 
as tegards sensory power, 103; as 
to olfactory sense, 138; the lower, 
their guide in conduct, 296; those 

BEARE 


which possess have 
memory, 308. 
Antipheron of Oreus, 294, 312. 
Apperception, synthetic unity of, 280. 
Aquatic creatures, perceive odour, 148. 
Archer-Hind, Mr., 18, 24, 46, 49, 52, 
LOT, 110, 1fY) 142, 1S 7h eT ts 
ARISTOTLE, on vision, 56-92; hear- 
ing, 111-130; smelling, 144-59; 
tasting, 174-9; touching, 188-201; 
sensation in general, 215-49; sensus 
communis, 276-336; compared with 
Plato as regards synthesis, 276; with 
Anaxagoras and Empedocles as re- 
gards colour-theory, 65; appears to 
treat black as positive, 69 ; applies 
conception of form and matter to 
explain (a) relation of soul to body, 
(6) of percipiens to percipiendum, 
216-17; attributes to each aicéqjas 
the function of % Kkown, 277; his 
confused statements as to anatomical 
connexions of organ of hearing, 122 ; 
criticizes Democritus on vision, 82 ; 
criticizes Plato on odours, 142-3, 
155-6; his principal objection to 
psychology of Empedocles, 253; on 
memory, 295; definition of payracia, 
263; his arrangement of psychic 
faculties, 203; his conception of 
natural law imperfect, 319; his key 
to distinction between physical and 
psychical, 216; his realism, 238 ; 
inconsistency as to constitution of 
olfactory organ, 243-5 ; unsteadiness 
of expression as to true organs of 
touching and tasting, 176, 194-5; 
on biological development, 182; on 
parts of ear, 95; rejects Democritus’ 
theory of the reduction of other 
senses to that of touch, 200-13; re- 
jected naive materialism and also 
sensational scepticism, 238; essential 
point in sensation—its grasping form 
without matter, 216; odpé the me- 
dium of touch, 190 seqq.; aicOnra 
and aigénees too small to be actually 
noticeable, 208; touch, a cluster of 
senses, with several pairs of contraries, 
189; vision not by dmoppoai, 57 ; 


time-sense, 
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constitution of visual organ, 81-6 ; 
arithmetic, derived from geometry, 71. 

Art, imitating nature, harmonizes con- 
traries, 126. 

Arteries, convey air, 5; in modern 
sense not known to Aristotle or his 
predecessors, 335. 

Artistic genius, 305. 

Association (so-called) of ideas, i.e. 
of Kuhoets, 315 seqq.; (a) by simi- 
larity, (4) by contrariety, (¢) by con- 
tiguity (in space or time), 316-17; 
surprising results of, 318. 

Athenaeus, 157. 

Atomistic theory of colours, 72. 

Atoms, Democritus’ theory of, 24; 
a stream of, = sound, 99; their infra- 
sensible qualities, 207 ; their physical 
and geometrical properties, 182. _ 

Attributes (contrary) of four elements, 
65. 

Auburn, 52. 

Autumn, 318. 


Bacon, R., 26, 59. 

Baumker, C., 11, 77, 113, 148, I91, 
195, 244, 245, 285, 325. 

Beast, wild (within ts), 271. 

Bees, their intelligence, 123. 

Before and behind, meanings of, go. 
Beginning of train of xwjoes, a good 
starting-point for reminiscence, 317. 

Being and well-being, 178. 

Biehl, Guil., 71. 

Birds find prey by smell, 148. 

Bitterauf, C., 71. 

Black, seen by water in eye, 19; 
30, 31, 61; and white, analogous to 
cold and hot, astringent and pungent, 
50; to darkness and light, 68; ex- 
plained, 68-70; a orépynois, 68; 
the colour of earth and water, 65; 
contracts ‘ visual current,’ 51; syn- 
critic, 50,68; = rough, 31; twofold 
explanation of, 36 ; the weakest colour, 


39- 
Blass, F., 19. 
Blending of colours, 69, 73. 
Blind ,the congenitally, moreintelligent 
than the congenitally deaf, 89, 123. 
Blindness, colour-, unknown to Aris- 
totle and his predecessors, go. 

Blood, conveys mvoes, 6, 106, 295, 
3323 pressure of, round heart hampers 
critical faculty, 306; its relation to 
sensory currents, 331-3. 

Bloodless animals, 148. 

Blood-vessels, conduct sensory cur- 
rents, 271. 

Blow-hole, odours perceived through, 
147. 
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Blue, deep, 33, 52, 61. 

Body, as whole, takes part in visual 
perception, 29. 

Boeckh, A., 109. 

Bonitz, H., 72, 84. 

Brain, all senses connected with, 132, 
257; brain and eye, 12; the coldest 
part, 86, 157, 243, 301; hearing and 
smelling connected with, 105, 120; 
its health in man specially provided 
for by nature, 157; organ of sense, 
for Alcmaeon, 93, 160; organ of 
sensus communis, 252; organ of 
sentiency and mind, 5; of intelli- 
gence, 131; why rejected by Aristotle 
as organ of central sense, 330. 

Brandis, 130. 

Brightness, as distinct from colour, 
51, 66, 69. 

Bronze colour, 33. 

Burnet, Prof., 16, 133. 

Butcher, Prof., 305. 

Bywater, Prof., 170. 


Callisthenes, 11. 

Caloric,’ 336. 

Campbell, Prof. L., 72. 

Castor oil, 173. 

Censorinus, 257. 

Central point in series, good starting- 
point for reminiscence, 318. 

Chalcidius, 11. 

Chamber of air, ‘ built into’ ear, 114. 

Change, 62; only effected by con- 
traries, 239. 

Chappell, W., Héstory of Music, 128. 

Character, affected by music, 125. 

Chemical analysis, 4; process, Plato’s 
conception of, 173. 

Chords, Adyot, 117. 

Cicero, on Democritus, 29; on Anaxa- 
goras, 40. 

Clepsydra, illustrates respiratory pro- 
cess, 133. 

Clidemus, 257-8. 

Clouds, colours of, 76. 

Coalescence of light with light, 84. 

Cold, its effect on odour, 152. 

Colds, effect of, on smelling, 133. 

Colours, 20; primary, 21; Empe- 
docles on, 21; produced by mixture 
of four elements, 22; non-objective, 
25; the simple, 31; varieties of, in- 
finite for Democritus and Plato, not 
for Aristotle, 34; inconsistency of 
Democritus regarding, 35; require 
substrate, 40; Plato on, 48-54; 
qualitative gradation of, 49 ; a ‘flame,’ 
49-50; black and white—their ana- 
logues in other sensory provinces, 
50; the particular, 50-3; Plato's 
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primary, 52; of rainbow, 53, 66; 
three not producible artificially, 53; 
of the diaphanous, how produced, 
57;  Aristotle’s definitions of, 57, 
59-60; visible only in light, 58; 
not = xpora, 59-60; Aristotle’s two 
definitions of, 60 ; its species limited, 
61; six, seven, or eight chief species 
of, 61, 69; a modrns or maO0s, 61; 
not purely subjective for Aristotle, 
63; objects of vision other than, 
64; of the four elements, 65; due to 
teflexion, 66; determined by dia- 
phanous in body, 68; confounded 
with Juminosity, 69; évavtia of, 
69; generation of, from primitive 
black and white, 69; compound, 
analogous to chords, 70; inter- 
mediate, how produced, 70; the 
pleasing and displeasing, 70-1; three 
possible theories of tormation of 
intermediate, 70-4; list of particular 
species of colour, 75-6; contrast, 
colour effects of, 76, 77; in clouds, 
76; complementary, 76; illusions 
as to, by lamp-light, 77; colour- 
blindness unknown to Aristotle and 
his predecessors, 90; only externally 
mediated aic6jrév which takes no 
time in transit, 153; changes of, in 
after-images, 303. 

Communion of substances, 19. 

Comparing and distinguishing, faculty 
of, 7. 

Complementary colours, 76. 

Concha, of ear, 95. 

Concords pleasing, why, 117; formed 
of opposites, 126; perceptible by 
one sensory évépyera, 126. 

Confluence of rays, 18. 

Connexion of xvjoes, customary or 
necessary, 283-4. 

Consciousness, 8, 252; of perception, 
explained = perceiving the subject 
which perceives, explained, 288; not 
due to intellect, 288; faculty of, 
288-9; empirical dawn of, 289; 
neglected in general by Aristotle, 
290. 

ESinowaied! 126, 127. 

Consonant and non-consonant vibra- 
tions, ratios of, 128. 

Contact, between organ and object 
defeats perception, 150; supposed, 
really only close proximity, 193. 

Contiguity, 316-17 (see Association), 

Continuity of substrates with dis- 
creteness of aic@n7d, 61. 

Contraries, 61; perception by, 208, 
237. 

Contrariety, 316-17 (see Association). 
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Copernican thought, the, 244. 

Cranium, rational soul seated in, 
270-3. 

Crimson, 61, 67, 75. 

Critical faculty hampered in sleep, 306. 

Cupping-glass, IIo. 

Curtain (or lid) on olfactory organ, 
IBY: 

Custom, ‘law of, in reminiscence, 
315-16. 


Darkness, 57~8; darkness a orépyats, 
58, 59. 

Data of sense for Democritus, 25, 

Date of gavrdcpara, 325. 

Day, vision by, 20, 22, 23. 

Dazzling, sensation of, 51. 

Deaf, the congenitally, less intelligent 
than the congenitally blind, 89, 123. 

Deliberation, 324. 

Demiourgos, Plato’s: arrangement of 
tripartite soul, 269-73. 

DEMOCRITUS, I, 7, 17, 18; on vision, 
23-37; hearing, 99-102; smelling, 
136-7; tasting, 163-7; touching, 
181-4; sensation in general, 205-8 ; 
sensus communis, 254-6; made 
all senses modes of touching, 24, 
200, 230; exact impressions of 
things impossible for sense, 24; his 
physical theory, 24; not named by 
Plato, 25; visual images, necessarily 
imperfect, 25; visual organ, of water, 
25, 82; inconsistently implies a 
gpvots xpwparos, 25; colour non- 
objective, 25 ; vision is €ugacis, 25 ; 
atoms and void alone objective, 25; 
distinguished between ‘ primary’ 
and ‘secondary’ qualities, 25; his 
visual theory criticized by Aristotle, 
25; vision by contrariety of colour, 
26; ignorance on subject of dvdxAans, 
26, 82; conditions of perfect vision, 
26; peculiarity of his visual theory, 
26 ; visual theory criticized by Theo- 
phrastus, 27-9; mepi elddv, 27; cog- 
nate things see cognates, 29; whole 
body participant in visual percep- 
tion, 29; theory of colours, 30-4; 
four primary colours, 34; colours 
infinite, 34; colour theory criticized 
by Theophrastus, 34-6; colour non- 
objective, 36, 49; on production of 
leek-green, 53, 54, 61; he and 
Plato wrong in holding kinds of 
colour infinite, 62; wrong in think- 
ing colour purely subjective, 63, 72; 
wrong in thinking vision would suc- 
ceed best 7m vacuo, 78; vision not 
(as he held) due to éugacs, 82; 
peculiarities of his theory of hearing, 
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100; criticized by Theophrastus, 100; 
by Aristotle, 114; did not explain 
odour, 137; tastes derived from 
atomic figures, 163; the particular 
tastes, 163-4; subjective variations 
of taste, 164; criticized by Theo- 
phrastus, 165-6; did not treat touch- 
ing psychologically, 183; and Aris- 
totle on question how far touching is 
involved in all sensory functions, 
230, 260; bipartite (or tripartite) 
division of psychic faculties, 254. 

Descartes, 87, 244. 

De Sensu, vii, an early essay on Sensus 
Communis, 282. 

‘ Diacritic’ effect of white, 50. 

Diagrams, geometrical, 309. 

Dialectical psychology, 6. 

Diaphanous, the, 11, 13, 35, 57; the 
vehicle of colour in bodies, 57-60; 
not apart from body, 59 ; universally 
diffused, 59; permeated body, 60; 
both medium of vision and vehicle 
of colour in bodies, 60; resides in 
all bodies, 68; actualized, the ob- 
jective medium of vision, 78-9 ; sub- 
jectively, within eye, 80; its function 
as regards odour, 152. 

Diaphragm, 271. 

Diares, the sun of, 236, 286, 287. 

Dictation, power of learning from, 
explained, 120. 

Diels, H., 37, 206. 

Dim-sighted by day, 20. 

Ding an sich, 76 aicOnrév a, for Aris- 
totle, 229. 

DIOGENES OF APOLLONIA, on vision, 
41-2; hearing, 105-6; smelling, 
140-1; tasting, 169-70; touching, 
184; sensation in general, 209-10; 
sensus communis, 258-60; on 
air round brain, 41; account of 
perception, 41 ; conditions of perfect 
sense, 41 ; air the source of mind in 
general, 41, 85; air in thorax, 41; 
vision by contrariety of colour, 41; 
visual theory criticized by Theophras- 
tus, 42; no theory of colour, 42; 
theory of hearing foreshadows that 
of Aristotle, 105; compares man 
with other animals as to olfactory 
sense, 141; approximation to Aris- 
totle, 210; theory of memory and 
reminiscence, resemblance to Aris- 
totle’s, 259; perceived need of syn- 
thetic function, 260, 269. 

Discernment of light from darkness 
differs from seeing some particular 
opatév, 288. 

Discordant or harmonious sounds, 
108, 
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Discrepancies in Aristotle, 244. 

Discreteness of aic6n74 with continuity 
of their substrates, 61. 

Discrimination, not absolute separa- 
tion, 40; of heterogeneous sensibles, 
how effected, 277-82. 

Dissection, practised by Alcmaeon, II. 

Dissonance, 128. 


Distance (and magnitude), how seen, 


29, 39, 320; its effect on articulate 
sound, 116. 


Distinguishing and comparing, faculty 


OLge7e 


Divination by victims, 272. 
Division of continuous and discrete 


quantity, 61; improper or indirect, 
61; of aio6nrd, not infinite, 62. 


Doppelginger, an effect of ‘ reflexion,’ 
6 


Dove-cote, Plato’s simile of, 266. 
Dreams, 46; Democritus on, 255; 


Arist. on, 299 seqq.; ‘ this is only a 
dream,’ 306; governed by laws of 
association of «wnoes, 306; con- 
nected sometimes with external or 
other experiences not part of dream, 
307; the dream proper defined, 302, 
307 ; summary account of, 305-6. 


Drowsiness, 301. 
Dry, the sapid, 151, 152. 
Dryden, 305. 


Ear, the, for Alcmaeon and Empe- 
docles not a mere channel, 94; air- 
cell in, 79; inner and outer, how far 
distinguished by Empedocles, 96 ; 
musical, not needed for harmonic 
theory, 127; the mental, 3109. 

Earth, condition of touch and of the 
tangible, 48; black, 65; dry, 153; 
how far contained in aic@yrnpia, 248. 

Echo, 28, 104, 113. 

Elements, the four, 44; their colours, 
65; inodorous fer se, 142; because 
tasteless, 152,176; doctrine of, held 
by Empedocles followed by Plato 
and Aristotle, 237; the same in 
aio@nré and ais@nrnpia, 239; those 
within the body perceive those with- 
out, 253. 

Emanations (and pores), 17,18; slow 
and confused, 32; altered by air, 
32, 49- 

Emergence of «woes into conscious- 
ness, 295. 

Emission theory of light, 77. 

EMPEDOCLES, on vision, 14-233 
hearing, 95-9; smelling, 133-6; 
tasting, 161-3; touching, 180-1; 
sensation in general, 204-5; sensus 
communis, 253-4; knew of crystal- 
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line lens, 10; like perceives like, 14; 
doctrine of four elements, 14; mépa 
and dnéppoat, 14; primary colours 
(two or four?), 15; lantern simile, 
14-15 ; like Alcmaeon, a physician, 


15; his theory of vision and Plato’s, | 


18, 46-8, 49, 54, 57; held that 
light travels, 58, 59; Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras, and Aristotle, views on 
colour, 65; Aristotle rejects his 
theory of light travelling, 77, 80, 
81; on vision criticized, 83; his 
explanation of yAauxérns, 85; agrees 
with Alcmaeon on hearing, 94; the 
x@dwv within the ear, 95; differs 
from Alcmaeon on hearing, 97; 
Theophrastus asks, ‘How do we 
hear the xwdey itself?’ 97; theory of 
smelling criticized by Theophrastus, 
134; his theory of dméppo.a as to 
touching and tasting unsatisfactory, 
161; on tastes, criticized by Aris- 
totle, 174; his theory of touching 
criticized by Theophrastus, 180-1, 
201; his theory of fupperpia, 233; 
forced to recognize Adyos as true 
guots of bodies, 240; theory of 
temperaments and genius, 253; no 
doctrine of synthesis, 253, 260, 269. 

Empirical psychology, 1, 3, 8. 

Energy, exhaustion and repair of, 300. 

Engelmann, 104. 

Enthusiasmus, divination by, 273. 

Epicurus, 7, 17, 18. 

Epistemology, 214. 

Equal, the, a branch of the one, 127. 

Erasistratus, 5, 329. 

Error, 4; of sight and of inference or 
judgment, go. 

Euripides, 12, 256. 

Eustachian tubes, 95, 121. 

Evaporation, fumid, 243; from food, 
301. 

Expectation, 264. 

Experiments, 4. 

Eye, as optical system, 9; a mirror, 
Io; outgrowth from brain, 12, 86; 
constitution of, 19; differences of, 
19; gleaming, 21; best constitution 
of, 23; its essential feature for Demo- 
critus, 24; ‘duplicates itself’? when 
moved, 64; compared by Empe- 
docles to lantern, 15-16, 83; the 
embryonic, over-moist and over- 
large, 85-6. 

Eye-ball, displacement of, causes 
double vision, 306. 


Faculties, higher, depend on lower, 


399. ange 
Faculty, comparing and distinguishing, 
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7; judging and controlling, 303; 
the central, normally seconds reports 
of special senses when uncontra- 
dicted, 306. 

Falsehood, 4. 

farbenlehre, Aristotle’s, 69. 

Feeling, 270; no single term for, 
in Greek, confused with cognitive 
aisOnots, 273-4. 

Fenestra ovalis, 96. 

Fever patients, their hallucinations, 
303. 

Fiery element, not our fire, 64. 

Fifth, in music, 129. 

Figure, of atoms, 36, 182; geometrical, 
297 309. 

Fire, intra-ocular, Io, II, 13, 18; 
smaller destroyed by greater, 22; its 
atoms spherical, 32; three fires con- 
cerned in vision, for Plato, 46, 
48; kinds of, for Plato, 65; visible 
in darkness, 57, 64; visual organ, 
not of, 82-3; extinguishable, not so 
light, 83; by it in organ of touch 
we discern hot and cold, 240; how 
far contained in aic@nrhpa, 248. 

Fishes, in Acheloiis, 118; voiceless, 
119. 

Five senses, 1, 2, 207. 

Flame colour, 34. 

Flesh, need of,as medium of sensation, 


192. 

Fluid and solid, 190. 

Forgetfulness, total, 318. 

Forgetting, Plato’s definition of, 259, 
264. 

Form, ranks higher than matter, 219; 
implicitly universal even in percep- 
tion, 224. 

Forward and backward, meanings of, 
9°. 

Foster, Sir M., on olfactory function, 
133; on odours, 143; on taste, 160. 

Four elements, 18. 

Fourth, in music, 129. 

Freudenthal, J., 292, 293, 294, 310, 
313. 

Frogs, artificial, illustration from, 332. 


Galen, 5, 25; agrees with Aristotle 
that light does not travel, 59, 95; 
approves Plato’s three dpxai of Yuxn, 
275, 329. 

Gas, our idea of, represented by dnp 
or kamves, 149. 

Gellius, A., 102. 

Generation, 335. 

Genus, divisible only into species, 
which are finite, 61; a discrete 
quantity, 61, 217. 

Geometrical qualities of atoms, 37. 
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Geometrical diagrams, their function 
in thinking, 309. 

Gills, odour perceived through, 147. 

Glaucous, 52. 

Glittering, 51. ; 

Goethe, Farbenlehre, 18, 48; his 
theory of colour like that of Aris- 
totle, 69. 

Gold-colour, 33. 

Golden-yellow, 52, 61, 75+ 

Gong (or trumpet) within ear, 95, 97- 

Gorgias, colour theory of, 21, 47; his 
definition of colour rejected by Aris- 
totle, 77. 

Grave or shrill, 108. 

Green, 31; Democritus’ account of, 
32; of growing fruits, 34. 

Grey, not explicable by Empedocles, 
22, 52, 61; is white compared to 
black, black compared to white, 70, 


75+ 
Grote, G., I10, 273. 


Habituation, 315 (see Custom), 

Haeckel, 101, 104. 

Hallucination and illusion, visual, 

1-2, 

Halo round lamps, 67. 

Hamilton, Sir W., 318, 324. 

Hard-eyed creatures, their perception 
of colours, 145. 

Harmonics, 125. 

Harmony, of spheres, 109, 110; of 
sounds, 108. 

Hayduck, M., 150. 

HEARING, psychology of, 93 seqq.; 
Alcmaeon on, 93-4; Empedocles, 
95-9; Democritus, 99-102; Anaxa- 
goras, 103-4; Diogenes, 105-6; 
Plato, 106-11; Aristotle, 111-30; 
medium of, 47-8; due to air within 
ear, 93 ; Alcmaeon on, 93-4; a mode 
of contact, 99; like perceives like, 
98; conditions of perfect, 100, 105, 
IIg-21; a mechanical sense, IOI ; 
immediate stimulus of, 1o1-2; au- 
ditory motion propagated to liver, 
according to Plato, 106, 275 ; ethical 
worth of, 110-11; psychological 
worth of, 111; sense of, a weodrns or 
Adyos, 116; analogy of, to touch, 
116; man’s sense of, compared with 
that of lower animals, 121; more 
important than seeing for intellectual 
development, 123; biological, psycho- 
logical, and ethical worth of, 123-5; 
hearing gives knowledge of uni- 
versals, seeing of particulars, 123-4; 
affects emotional temperament, 124; 
air-cell in ear, 242, 257; organ of, 


93, 95, 99, 103, 105, 106 seqq., 
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113 seqq.; object of, 94, 95, 99 S€qq., 
104, 106 seqq., III seqq. 

Heart, organ of sentiency, 5, 1325 
Aristotle’s conviction of this con- 
firmed by certain doctrines of Plato, 
170; organ of touch and taste, 178, 
194; its heat, 243; directly com- 
municates with lungs, 260; centre 
both of movement and of sensus 
communis, 300; heart wv. brain as 
organ of sensus communis, 329-31. 

Heraclides, vibration theory of sound, 
110. 

Heraclito-Protagorean 
scepticism, 54-6. 

Heraclitus, 4; eyes better witnesses 
than ears, 89; on odour, 149, 169; 
used 450vm = odour, 170; his mavra 
pet, 213, 237, 269. 

Hermathena, 113, 323. 

Herophilus, 11, 329. 

Hippocrates of Cos, 12, 269; held 
brain to be bloodless, 330. 

Hippocrates, pseudo-, 94. 

Hobbes, 294-5; ‘alter ego of Aris- 
totle’ as regards memory and associa- 
tion, 310, 318; illustrates efforts of 
reminiscence as a sort of hunt, 318. 

Homer, 265. 

Honey, 174. 

Horace, 89. 

Hot and cold analogous to white and 
black, pungent and astringent, 50. 

Hound, following scent, 135. 

Hunter, John, on primariness of sense 
of touch, 328. 

Hypermetropic vision, 9. 

Hypozoma, odours perceived through, 
Tay. 


sensational 


Ideas, ‘association’ of, 267, 315 seqq. 
Ideler, J. L., Meteorologica, 25, 84. 
Illusions of touch, the ‘crossed fingers,’ 
89, 201, 304; of sense, not the 
‘special,’ but the ‘common,’ go; 
of sight, 90; faculty of, 302; two 
assumptions explain those of dream- 
ing, 303; strong emotion renders 
liable to, 303; of movement, 304; 
of memory, 322. 
Image, visual, 10; not reallyin mirror, 
25; seeing due to, 35; after-, 
positive and negative, 76. 
Imagination, 1, 7, 251, 2633 pro- 
ductive and reproductive, 263, 290, 
305; effect of pathological states on, 
305; ‘ poetic, 305; active at night, 
in sleep, 305. 
Impressions, residual, stimulate sense 
like aic@jpara, 304; mnemonic, 
physical character of, 310. 
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Inconsistency, Aristotle’s (real or ap- 
parent), respecting éop7, 154-5. 

Inhalation, condition of smelling, 138, 
150. 

Inhibitory movements, 295. 

Inodorous, the four elements, 142; 
substances, also tasteless, 152-3. 

Inspiration, 272-3. 

Intangible, meanings of, 196. 

Intelligence, seizes the universal, sense, 
the particular, 224. 

Interests, association of, 268. 

Intermediate grades (of colour, &c.), 
serve as contraries to either extreme, 
70; colours, 70. 

Intoxication, its effect on vision, gI. 

Invariableness of sequence in awnoes, 
315. 

Invisible, the, in what sense object 
of seeing, 57. 

Iris, around moon, 77. 

‘Irrational’ combinations of blacks 
and whites, 70. 


Judgment, the comparative, 278; 
overpowered in sleep, 302. 

Juxtaposition theory of colour com- 
position, 69. 


Kampe, F. F., 148; on sensus com- 
munis, 281. 

Kant, 244, 280, 

Keats, 318. 

Keen sight, 20. 

Kelvin, Lord, 247. 

Kind, differences of, merged in differ- 
ences of degree, 206. 

Knowing, a property of matter, 3. 

Knowledge, 6. 

Kock, T., Com. Att., 157. 

Kritias, 269. 


Laconian hounds, 121. 

Lantern, simile, 19. 

Latency, of xuwnoes, 295. : 

Law, mechanical, 315; in remini- 
scence, laws of similarity, contrariety, 
and contiguity (in space or time), 
316-17. 

Leek-green, 33, 52, 61, 67. 

Leibniz, 207. 

Lens, crystalline, 9, 10, 20. 

Leucippus, 24, 29. 

Lid of eye, its analogue in olfactory 
organ, 146. 

Life, definition of, 217; vegetable 
and animal, 222. 

Light, 57-8; does not travel, 58, 
153; not=fire, not a body, but a 
‘presence,’ not an emanation, 58; 
=colour of diaphanous, 59, 79; 
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the entoptic, 64; rays of, proceed in 
straight lines, 65; required within 
the eye, 85. 

Like, perceives and knows like, 18, 
24, 209. 

Liver, the, a mirror, 272. 

Living bodies, 217. 

Locomotion, connexion between 
faculty of, and mediated perception, 
88. 

Locrian Timaeus, 170. 

Lost, portion of Aristotle’s work on 
sound, 129-30. 

Lucretius, 74, 77, 135, 206, 255. 

Lungs, drink passes into (according 
to Plato), 5, 115, 260. 

Lustre, a ‘sort of colour’ in in- 
determinate bodies, 60. 

Lyncean eye, Aristotle’s conceived 
equivalent for microscope, 74. 


Madness and genius, 305. 

Magnet, 181. 

Magnitude (and distance), how seen, 
29, 39; invisible, 73, 236. 

Man, his superiority in touch, 178; 
causes of his superior intelligence, 
200-1, 328, 

Marrow, spinal, 270, 329. 

Mathematical facts easily remembered, 
317; knowledge of harmonics, pos- 
sible without musical ear, 127. 

Matter, a mere negative, 219; and 
form, inseparable, save by abstrac- 
tion, 218. 

Measure, of melodic series, the octave, 
129. 

Media, of sensation, 7; medium of 
vision, hearing, smelling, 78; in- 
ternal, 241 ; external, connected with 
internal, 242; air and water, sole 
extra-organic, 246. 

Mediation, difference between touch 
and other senses regarding, 193. 

Medium, of sensation in general, 8, 
237-8; of vision, 57-60, 78-9; of 
colours, itself colourless, 78; of 
taste, tasteless, 79; of odour, in- 
odorous, 79; of sound, soundless, 
79, 115. 

Melancholia, 305. 

Melancholic (temperament), 325. 

Membrane (tympanic), 96, I15. 

Memory, I, 7; and reminiscence, 250, 
256; Parmenides on, 258; of chil- 
dren and aged persons, 259, 263; 
Plato’s definition of, 264 ; illustrated 

. by wax-block, 264-5; conditions of 
good, 265; and expectation, pleasures 
of, 296; retentiveness of, compatible 
with dullness, 307; distinguished 
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from perception and expectation, 
308; organ of, 308; definition of, 
308-9, 312-13; organ of = that of 
cognition of time motion and magni- 
tude, 308; a éfis 4 7400s, 309, 313; 
its pavracpa, relative, 310-11 ; why 
lower animals have, 309-10; not 
a function of pure intellect, 310; 
defective, causes of, 311; confusion 
of, with imagination, 311-12; both 
posterius and prius of reminiscence, 
314; is ‘vision in time,’ 320; illu- 
sions of, 322-3. 

Metaphysics, 2. 

Method, scientific, 4, 6. 

Microscope, want of, 5. 

Milk, 318. 

Mirror, the eye a, 25; the liver a, 
according to Plato, 272. 

Mirroring (in pupil), 82. 

Mirrors, why they do not ‘see,’ 29; 
small, reflect colours, not forms, 66. 

Mist, 318. 

Mixture, of bodies, 19; of black and 
white, 69; needed for nutriment, 
177; of elements in blood, 253. 

Mnemonic art, 312. 

Mnemosyne, 265. 

Modes, of music, 125. 

Moist, the sapid, 151-2; in tasting, 
176. 

Monadic units, 71. 

Movement, how seen, 39; in dia- 
phanous, not local, 78; its centre = 
that of sensus communis, 300; that 
of sound, local, 112; that in sleep, 
not remembered, 301; sensory, in 
the blood, illustrated, 332. 

Mullach, F. W. A., Democritus, 21. 

Musical ear, not required for harmonic 
theory, 127. 

Myopic vision, 91. 


Names, recollection of, 319. 

Natural law, less rigorous in sphere 
of mind, 319. 

Naturalness, an effect of custom, 319. 

Nature, second, custom is, 316. 

Nerve-system, sensory and motor, un- 
known, 5; optic, 10, 86; blood- 
vessels function for, 106, 271, 333. 

Neuhauser, J., 244, 325, 334. 

Night, vision by, 20, 22, 23. 

Notes, some musical, begin many 
tunes, 319. 

Nut-brown, 34. 

Nutrient things tangible, 177. 


Object, of hearing, 98 ; of vision, 48; 
relation of, to organ as agent to 
patient, 213; of sense, 7; of smell 
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and hearing travel in media, 78, 
153. 

Observation, 4. 

Occiput, vacant or contains only air, 
114. 

Octave, 109, I17, 127, 128. 

Odour, Alcmaeon on,132; Empedocles, 
135 ; Democritus, 137; Anaxagoras, 
138-41; Diogenes, 140-1; Plato, 
141-4; Aristotle, 151 seqq.; rela- 
tion to savour, 153; has heating 
power, 153; travels, 153; not fumid 
or other evaporation, 154; of flowers, 
156; of brimstone and charcoal, 
156; not nutrient, 158; stands 
‘midway between’ objects of touch 
and taste, and objects of seeing and 
hearing, 158; a ‘dyeing’ or ‘ wash- 
ing’ (Bap? A mAvars), 158; essentially 
of fire, 243; divisible only into 
pleasant or unpleasant according to 
Plato, 142; this contested by Aris- 
totle, 155-6; all either ‘vapour’ or 
‘mist,’ 142; belongs to intermediate 
condition of air or water, 142; by 
man perceived only in connexion 
with pleasure or pain, 144; the 
pleasure of, compared with those of 
sound and colour, 144; distinguished 
by man imperfectly as colours by 
‘hard-eyed’ creatures, 144; sensible 
and physical analogies of, to taste, 
145, 151; the particular, 1453; cap- 
able of classification, 155-6; in one 
aspect parallel to savour, in another 
not, 156; pleasant (a) fer se, (6) in- 
cidentally, 156; relative to health, 
156-7 ; some not related to appetite, 
156; man perceives not so well as 
lower animals, 156; pleasant, not 
injurious, 157 ; odorous bodies, 135. 

Ogle, Dr., 86, 146, 147, 328-30. 

Olfactory apparatus, 131; sense in 
whom keenest, 133. 

Olympiodorus, 169. 

Olympus, music of, 125. 

One, the, generically, specifically, 
numerically, 233. 

Optic nerves, Io. 

Order, of atoms, 36; of xiwjoers corre- 
sponds to objective order of events, 
315. ; 

Oreus, Antipheron of, 312. 

Organ, of vision (see VISION, HEAR- 
ING, &c.). Can each special, without 
organ of sensus communis, have 
sensation? 85, 325 seqq.; of sense, 
a mean, 196; illustrated, 233; no 
reciprocal action between it and 
object, 234; no organ consists of 
one single element but of all four, 
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239, 248; of sense, general definition 
of, 289 ; merely channels for Demo- 
critus, 24; large organs perceive 
large and far-off objects, small per- 
ceive small and near objects, 103 ; 
instrument merely of soul, 106, 261; 
Situated émi mépav, 122; formed of 
OpoopEpn, 240; 

Ossicles of ear, unknown, 96. 


Painters, colour effects, 72. 

Painting and music, 126. 

Palaie, 329. 

Panzerbieter, F., 170, 259. 

Parallelism of sentient soul and its 
parts, of animated organism and its 
aic@nrmpia, 215-17. 

Parmenides, theory of memory, 258. 

Parthenius, 30. 

Parva Naturalia, preliminary essays 
on psychological subjects, 244. 

Past, the, how known, 310. 

Patchwork, character of the Aris- 
totelean works, 155. 

Perceiving ¢hat one perceives, 288-9. 

a a actually and potentially, 

a: 

Perception, its essence, for Demo- 
critus, 24; for Diogenes, 41; of 
colour, 63; externally mediated, in 
connexion with development of loco- 
motive faculty, 88; by contraries, 
(Alcmaeon, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras), 
103; of distant objects, man inferior 
in, 121; not distinguished by ancient 
Greeks from sensation, 202; ‘in- 
sensibles,’ 207; not always in one’s 
power, 229-30; essential conditions 
of, 238; visual, two aspects of, 
288-9; by special senses, suspended 
during sleep—Aristotle’s seeming 
inconsistency, 307; representative, 
321. 

Persistency, of swnoes in organs, 
291 seqq., 302. 

Phantasmata, 46; mnemonic, two 
aspects of, 311. 

Philippson, L., 80, 93. 

Philolaus, 109. 

Philoponus, 197. 

Phonograph, illustrates power of 
learning from dictation, 120. 

Phosphenes, 10, 64, 82-3. 

Phosphorescent things, visible in dark- 
ness, 57, 64. 

Physical qualities of atoms, 37. 

Pindar, 198 2. 

Pitch and purity of sound, 102, 108. 

Plants, why they have not aic@nas, 
226; why destitute of intelligence, 
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PLATO, 5-7, (A/czd. i) 10; his theory 
of vision, 42-56; hearing, 106-11, 
smelling, 141-4; tasting, 170-4; 
touching, 184-8; on sensation in 
general, 210-15; on sensus com- 
munis, 260-76; colours, infinite, 34; 
Plato and Democritus, 42; on 
colours, 43; on psychology, 43; 
reduces the four elements to geo- 
metrical figures, 43; his physics, 
43}; primitive triangles, 43; rational 
soul in cranium, 44; on intra-ocular 
light, 44 ; on visual function, 44; on 
organ of vision, 44; the Demiurgos, 
44; visual sensation, what, 45; sleep 
and dreaming, 46 ; and Empedocles 
as regards vision, 46, 49; visual fire 
‘ quenched’ in darkness, 46; medium 
of vision, 47; compared with Empe- 
docles as to colour-theory, 49; pri- 
mary colours, 52; deprecates experi- 
mental test of his colour-theory, 52; 
agrees with Democritus and differs 
from Aristotle as to leek-green, 53; 
agrees with Aristotle as to rd Aévov, 
53; his theory of colour, not atom- 
istic, 54 ; Platoand Democritus, criti- 
cized by Aristotle, 62; his theory of 
constitution of visual organ criticized, 
83; anticipates Aristotleas to psycho- 
logical importance of hearing, 111 ; 
reference to Alcmaeon, 131; his 
theory of the non-classification of 
odours, 143; ‘general feeling,’ 185; 
the ‘tangibles,’ 185; anticipates 
Locke, 185; his explanation of 
‘heavy’ and ‘ light, ‘upper’ and 
‘lower,’ 186; treats of object, not 
of function, of touching, 187; his 
definition of ato@nois, 210-11 ; does 
not distinguish atc@nots as perception 
from same as ‘feeling,’ 211; his episte- 
mology, 214 (see 270); contrasted 
with Aristotle as to nature of ata@nots 
214-15; Phaedo, basis of, attacked 
by Aristotle, 221; ascribed synthesis 
to thought alone, 260; for him 7a 
Kowa are perceived by no bodily 
organ of sense, 262; anticipates 
Aristotle on memory, 266; the as- 
sociation of ideas (in reminiscence), 
267; implicitly distinguishes cogni- 
tive atoOnors from aicdnais = feeling, 
270 (see 214); adopted three dpxal 
of Yvx7, 275; Plato and Aristotle, 
their views of synthetic faculty, 276 ; 
his definition of dvdpynois unfairly 
criticized by Aristotle, 313; did he 
regard the blood, or the air in the 
blood, as distributory of sensory «iw7- 


oes? 335. 
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Pleasure, of smell, not merely nega- 
tive, 144. 

Pleasure and pain accompany ¢ar- 
tagia, 296. 

Plenum (and vacuum) destitute of 
qualities, 36. 

Poetry and madness, 305. 

Polybius, 201. 

Plutarch, 255 2. 

Pores, 17, 18; of fire and water alter- 
nate in eye, 19, 35; of skin, in re- 
spiration, 133. 

Portrait, of absent friend, 312. 

Position, of atoms, 36. 

Potentiality and actuality, 63, 217, 
220, 

Prantl, C., 13, 20, 22, 31, 40, 45, 49> 
50, 51, 54, 60, 62, 66, 68, 69, 75, 
76, 318. 

Presentation (and representation), 250; 
faculty of, 290. 

Primary colours, 21; according to 
Empedocles, 22. 

Primary (and secondary) qualities, 25, 
52. 

Primary qualities, of cach atom Zer se, 


Priscianus Lydus, 301. 

Projectiles, 110. 

Prophecy and inspiration, 272-3. 

Proportion, in mixture of black and 
white, 70. 

Protagoreo-Heraclitean doctrine of 
perception, 54-6; sensational scep- 
ticism, 213. 

Psychology, without metaphysics, 2; 
as conceived by Greeks, 8; helpless 
as regards tasting, 160. 

Pupil, of eye, 9, 10; pupil and vision 
to 6 ép¥adpués what soul and body 
oe to 7d (gov, 80; asort of lamp, 
86. 

Pure (and impure) colours, 71. 

Purity of colour, 33, 72; of sound, 102. 

Purple, 33, 75. 

Pythagoreans, 49; called superficies 
xXpoa, 59, 71, 72, 109. 


Qualities, ‘primary and secondary,’ 
25; subjective, 54-6; four primary, 
of matter, 329. 

Quantity, determinate and indeter- 
minate, 297. 

Quarter-tone, 128. 


Rainbow, 66, 67, 76. 

Ratio, of blacks to whites in colour- 
composition integrally expressible, 
or not, 70; harmonic, 109; of mix- 
ture ot elements in bodies, their true 
vats, 240. 
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Rational psychology, 6. 

Rational soul, how it controls appe- 
titive, 272. 

Ray, visual, 12. 

Ray-image, 17. 

Rays, Empedocles’ theory of, 18; con- 
fluence of, 18. 

Realism, Aristotle’s, 238. 

Reason (and sense), 7 ; does not cog- 
nize time, 308. 

Reasoning, trains of, 124. 

Recollection, illustrated by dove-cote 
simile, 267; seé Reminiscence. 

Red, consists of same atoms as hot, 
31, 32, §2, 75- 

Reflexion, vision due to, II, 12, 413 
not due to, 25; cause of image, 25 ; 
Democritus and, 26; does not for 
Diogenes completely explain vision, 
42; a means of colour-production, 
65,66; taking place everywhere and 
always, 66; a weakening of the 
dys, 67, 82; of sound, 113. 

Reflexions, plurality of, how seen, 28, 
39. 

Refractive property of crystalline 
lens, 9. 

Reid, on touching, 247. 

Remembering, without recollecting, 
313. 

Reminders, 312. 

Reminiscence, illustrated by dove-cote 
simile, 266; differs from memory, 
307, 323; differs from re-learning, 
re-experiencing, 314; efforts of, de- 
scribed, 316; conditions most favour- 
able for, 316-17; involuntary as well 
as voluntary, governed by laws of 
association, 317; failures of efforts 
at, (@) from chance, (4) from dis- 
tracting causes, 319; diagrammatic 
illustration of, from similar triangles, 
321-2; involves corporeal process, 
324. 

Representation, 290. 

Representative pavrdcpara, 312; Kwh- 
ges, 320. 

Res naturae, or atom-complexes, 
compared with atoms, 182. 

Resin, 173. 

Respiration, requisite for gwv7, 1183; 
twofold purpose of, 118; Empe- 
docles’ theory of, followed by Plato, 
133. 

Retention (unum), illustration of, by 
wax-block, 267, 289; distinguished 
from recollection (dvaprnois), 313. 

Retina, 5,9; non-identical parts of, 91. 

Retinal image, unknown, 87; stimu- 
lation, 10. 

Revelations (inspired) vecezved only 
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by persons of low type, interpreted 
by those of superior intelligence, 273. 
Rhythm, 110. 
Ribot, 320. 
Rohde, E., 204, 205, 253. 
Romanes, G, J., 101, 104, 148. 


Saline taste of sea, 168. 

Sanguineous animals, 148. 

Sapidity, its origin, 175. 

Saps (xupoé or xvAct), 171; fourfold, 
73s 

Savour, genera of, in water, 161; 
a genus included between contraries, 
1753; physically defined, 175. 

Scale of sense within sentient soul, 231. 

Scales on eyes, creatures having, 80, 

Scent followed by hound, 135. 

Schaubach, E., Anaxagoras, 168, 170. 

Scientific method, 4. 

Sea, shines at night when struck, 66; 
contains sweet particles, 161; its 
saline taste, 168; water of, contains 
earth, 153. 

Seal-ring, 224, 310. 

Secondary and primary qualities, 25, 
37, 256. 

Seeing (see Vision), 7; inanimatethings 
should see if seeing is but mirroring, 
39; takes place without image, 39 ; 
due to reflexion, 41; explanation of, 
49; not result of merely mathematical 
telation between eye and object, 86; 
contributes to well-being of animal, 
87-8; inferior to hearing in its in- 
direct—superior in its direct—results, 
88-9 ; highest of the externally me- 
diated senses in biological impor- 
tance, 88; its evidential worth, 89 ; 
gives particular, hearing universal, 
knowledge, 123-43; subjective me- 
dium of the water in eye, 242; how 
we see that we see, 288; the agent 
of, coloured, 288. 

Seething, in production of acid, 172. 

Self, consciousness of, 273; conception 
of, 290. 

SENSATION, IN GENERAL, 202-49; 
Alcmaeon on, 203-4; Empedocles, 
204-5; Democritus, 2¢53~8; Anaxa- 
goras, 208-9; Diogenes, 209-10; 
Plato, 210-15; Aristotle, 215-49; 
chief questions concerning, 202, 226; 
quality of sensation, 24; seat of, the 
heart, 132 ; Empedocles, account of, 
136; not distinguished from per- 
ception, 202; from feeling, 273-4; 
do sensations realize themselves in 
special organ alone? 79, 325-9. 

Sensationism, 54-6, 263. 

Sense, exact impressions through, im- 
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possible, 24; exercise of, painful, 
209; sense and thought, distin- 
guished, 229; ‘higher’ in proportion 
as it apprehends form without 
matter, 231; source of its discrimi- 
native power, 232; each particular 
at times invested by Aristotle with 
functions of sensus communis, 233; 
relation between organ and object of 
sense, how conceived by Aristotle, 
233-4; Aristotle’s theory of it, to be 
consistent, should attribute synthesis 
to its most elementary functions, 
286; one sense corrects another, 
304; mediate senses, biological 
worth of, 87-8; all connected with 
brain, 132; the five senses, 2073 
not more than the five, 246-9; the 
senses izstruments of soul, 261; 
the special, suspended during sleep— 
Aristotle’s inconsistency, 307. 
Sensible distinctions, due to pavragia, 
mar. 
Sensibles, the common, 88, 250; 
Plato’s common sensibles, 262. 
Sensorium, impulses conveyed to, by 
TO ovppuToY TYEDuA, 122, 333-6. 
Sensory weakness of old age, due to 
defects of body, not of soul, 923 
function without organs, 101; power 
proportioned to magnitude of or- 
gans, 103; discrimination, 104 ; 
organs, connected with heart, 119- 
20; those of man purest and most 
discriminative, 121; organ, a mean, 
224; organ, essentially what, 224; 
faculty, each a formal unity, or unity 
dvvdpet, its aic6n74 an unity yéver, 232. 
SENSUS COMMUNIS, 250-336; Alc- 
maeon, 251-2 ; Empedocles, 253-4; 
Democritus, 254-6; Anaxagoras, 
256-8; Diogenes, 258-60; Plato, 
260-76; Aristotle, 202, 203, 276- 
336; its general functions for Aris- 
totle, 250-1; its organ for Dio- 
genes, 258; how it applies itself at 
once to different objects, 279; not 
only potentially but actually presents 
contraries, illustrated by 4 o7vypn, 
280; its function illustrated by unity 
of ratio, 281; a mean, like each 
special sense, 281; its objects, 250, 
282-3; incongruity in Aristotle's 
position respecting it, 283, 286; per- 
ceives wéyeOos and ypdvos, 283; Ta 
Ka7a ovpBeBnkds, 285-6; involves 
inference both as to 7d kod and as 
to 7a kata oup., 286; its being di- 
tected to aic@jpara, rather than to 
aic@nré in space, the secret of its 
powers, 287-9; renders possible a// 
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perception of relations, 287; gives 
consciousness of perception, 288 ; 
the faculty of sleeping and dreaming, 
299-307 ; of memory and remini- 
scence, 307-25; its relation to 
special senses not clearly stated by 
Aristotle, 325-8; its organ and the 
organ of touch, 328-30. 

Septum of nose, 147. 

Sequence, invariable or ws én 7d 
moAv among KwHoes, 315; necessary 
in physical, not in psychical, sphere, 
315; of psychical mwvjoes corre- 
sponds to objective sequence of events, 
Bie 

Shadows in reference to colour pro- 
duction, 32. 

Shakespeare, 294, 305. 

Sharp and grave, 108, 117. 

Shield pierced, illustration from, 194. 

Shock, physical cause of sound, 113; 
of voice, 119. 

Siebeck, H., Gesch. der Psych., 12, 15, 
16, 206, 252. 

Sight, sense of (compare VISION and 
SEEING), 9; Aristotle on, 56-92; 
perfect conditions of, 80-1; by day 
and night, 81; far and clear sight, 
81; sense of its biological worth, 
87-8; the guide of movement, 89 ; 
most immediate in its effect on the 
emotions, 89; its aesthetic worth, 
89; errors of, false judgments as to 
distance, and magnitude, and illu- 
sions, e. g. as to mAL0s mod:atos, go ; 
defects of, not due to defects of 
wuxn, 92; biologically more im- 
portant than hearing, 123; superior 
to touch as evidence, 201, 304. 

Similarity, 316-17 (see Association). 

Simplicius, 17, 30, 191. 

Sleep, 46; its causes, 252, 254, 255, 
256-7, 300-1; affects all special 
senses together, 300; affects all 
animals, 300; phenomena on border- 
land of, 307. 

SMELLING, 131-59; Alcmaeon on, 
131-3; Empedocles, 133-6; Demo- 
critus, 136-7 ; Anaxagoras, 137-40; 
Diogenes, 140-1; Plato, 141-4; 
Aristotle, 144-59. Medium of, for 
Plato, 48; modern psychology as 
to function of, 133; at distance, 138; 
during inhalation, 138, 150; due to 
air round brain, 140; in whom most 
acute,140; organ of,141,146-7; func- 
tion of, not explained by Plato, 141; 
object of, not classifiable into genera 
and species, 141-2; its pleasures not 
merely negative, 144; man’s sense 
of, imperfect, 144; difficulty of treat- 
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ing psychologically, 144; medium of, 
147-9, 242; organ of, consists of fire, 
148, 243; organ of, in fishes and 
insects unknown, 148, I50-I; con- 
ditions and elements of perfect, 149 ; 
is to health as taste to nutrition, 158 ; 
sense of, midway between touch and 
taste, and sight and hearing, 158. 

Smooth, the, cause of reflexion, 66 ; 
shines in darkness without giving 
light, 83. 

Smoothness of ‘ pupil,’ 64. 

Snow, black, 40. 

Socrates, when young, interested in 
psychology, 131, 269 ; his complaint 
against Anaxagoras, 256. 

Solidity and hardness, 182. 

Sophists, 3. 

Soul, its relation to body, as form to 
matter, 217 seqq.; material accord- 
ing to’ Democritus, 24; atoms of, 
24, 255; transmigration of, absurd, 
220; not to beexplained materially, 
221; not like body a réd¢ 71, 221, 
223; not a magnitude, 222; and 
body not one thing, nor yet two 
things—the expressions improper, 
222; unity and plurality of, illustrated, 
225; three kinds of, 225; like a 
book, 263; the rational, in cranium, 
Poy. 

Sound, pitch of, 108-10, 117, 127-303 
sound- (or air-) wave, 95; dmdpporat 
of, 98; a stream of atoms, 99g, Io1 ; 
why perceived by ears alone, 99; 
vocal, 99; caused by air in motion, 
104; incorporeal, 107; a shock, 
108; either gwyvn or Pddos, LIT; 
actual or potential, 111; three con- 
ditions of its production, 111-12; 
heard in water, 112; travels, 115, 
127; articulate, how caused, 115-16; 
concords, are sounds in, heard co- 
instantaneously? 127; a shock im- 
parted to brain and blood, 275. 

Spatial objects, how remembered, 321; 

Special organs of sense: their physio- 
logical connexion with the central 
organ, 331-2. 

Species, 217. 

Specimen = ef5wAov, 30. 

Spectra, 29. 

Spheres, music of, 112. 

Spinal marrow, 269. 

Spinoza, 244. 

Spirit, connatural (7d odpqurov med- 
Ha), 120, 333-6. 

Spring, inner, needed for reminiscence, 
314-15. 

Stallbaum, 107. 

Stewart, Prof. J. A., 289, 319. 


I, ENGLISH 


Stimulus of perception, 8. 

Stobaeus, 7,12, 15, 17, 21. 

Stoic school, 7, 132. 

Strato (or Heraclides), originator of 
vibration theory of sound, 110, 116- 
17, 130. 

Structure of organs of sense, 239- 
40. 

Substrate is what is changed, its 
qualities alternate, 63. 

Sun, shines crimson through fog, 72. 

Superficies (€m@dvera) is to solid de- 
terminate body as colour (xpo:d) to 
the diaphanous in such body, 68, 

Superposition, theory of colour com- 
position, 70; better than juxta- 
position, 73. 

Susemihl, F., 61. 

Sweet, things seem bitter, 176; the 
nutrient, 177. 

Symmetrical pores, Ig, 21. 

Symmetry between objects and pores 
of organs, postulated by Parmenides, 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Demo- 
critus, Epicurus, and Heraclides, 161. 

Syncritic effect of black, 50. 

Synthetic function, 251; ascribed to 
intellect by Plato, to ais@nais by 
Aristotle, 215, 261-2. 


Tangibles, the d:apopai of body qua 
body, 241; the ultimate, Igo. 

Taste, a mode of touch, 87, 174,177; 
biological worth of, 87-8; sensations 
of, how effected, 170-1 ; the various, 
explained, 171-2; and nutrition, 174. 

Tasteless substances, inodorous, 152. 

Tastes, pungent and astringent, analo- 
gous to hot andcold, and to white and 
black, 50; and odours, physical and 
sensible analogies between, 145; 
pleasant, often deceptive, 157; of 
plants and fruits, 162; only sub- 
jective, 163; seven species of, 167, 
177; where one is, all are; none 
exist in water per se, 174; medium 
of, 174, 175; contraries, 175; in- 
volve mixture, 176. 

TASTING, ancient Greek psychology 
of, 160-179; Alcmaeon on, 160; 
Empedocles, 161-3; Democritus, 
163-7; Anaxagoras, 167-8; Dio- 
genes,169-70; Plato,170-4; Aristotle, 
174-9; effected by contraries, 167 ; 
impossible if tongue be excessively 
dry or moist, 176; referred to heart 
by Plato; organ of, 160, 161, 164, 
169, 170, 175 seqq.; object of, 160, 
161, 163 seqq., 168, 169, 171 seqq., 
174 seqq. 

Tear, how formed, 51. 
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Temperament, 0 eye, 20; the four, 
theory of, 253. 
Test-tubes (Sox:ueta) of tasting, 170, 


274. 

Themistius (Soph.), 113, 285,315, 319. 

Thinking, in one’s power, 229-30. 

Thought and sense, distinguished, 229. 

Timaeus Locrus, 187. 

Time, not cognized by vods but by 
aio@nots, 308; importance of, for 
reminiscence, 319 seqq. ; sense of, is 
faculty of memory, 320. 

Time-conditions, thinking dependent 
on, 297. 

Time-intervals, imperceptible, 73 ; 
none absolutely imperceptible, 127. 

Time-marks, mnemonic, 321-2. 

Tissues, bodily, formed of the four 
elements, 237. 

Tones, height and depth of, 109. 

Tongue, like sponge, 169; properly 
medium, not organ, of taste, 174-5 ; 
is organ of touch, 176. 

Torstrik, A., 113, 114, 152, 285, 298. 

TOUCHING, 180-201; Alcmaeon on, 
180; Empedocles, 181; Democritus, 
181-4; Anaxagoras, 184; Diogenes, 
184; Plato, 184-8; Aristotle, 188- 
201; all senses, modes of, 24; in- 
volves a medium, 77; its essential 
organ is not odpf, but related to 
adpt as wépn to 7d diapavés as a 
whole, 80; sense of, biologically 
regarded, 87-8; analogy of, to hear- 
ing, 116; organ of, requires earth 
and fire, 197; possession of, dis- 
tinguishes animal from vegetable, 
197; its organ most composite of all, 
197-8; for Aristotle as for Demo- 
critus involved in all the other forms 
of sense, 230, 328; can exist with- 
out the other senses, 230; really 
a cluster of senses, 189; sense of, 
not the sensus communis, 278; in- 
ferior to sight as evidence, 201 ; 
corrects sight, 306; its organ and 
that of sensus communis, 328; the 
primary sense, and origin of all 
others, 180, 197, 329; man’s sense 
of, pre-eminently fine, 144; obyect of, 
182, 188, 195 seqq. 

Train, of mvnoes, 319. 

Transparency. 50, 51. 

Transparent bodies, 19. 
Trendelenburg, F. A., 114, 129, 197, 
281. 

Trojan horse, Plato’s simile, 261. 
Trumpet (or gong) within ear, 95. 
Truth, 3. 

Tympanic cavity, 96 ; membrane, 115. 
Tympanum, 93. 
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Unconsciousness, its cause, 333. 
Unison, 127. 

Unit lengths or powers, 71. 

Units, monadic, 71. 

Universe, visible and tangible, 188. 


Vacua, resonant, 93. 

Vacuum, effect of, in vision, 27 ; =the 
air,93; determines sound-production, 
113. 

Van Helmont, 149. 

Vanished (idea), 317. 

Vaucanson, his automaton, 332. 

Veins, 5. 

Verjuice, 174. 

Vibrations (of air), 93; vibration- 
frequency, Ito, 128 ; coincident, 128. 

Violet, 52, 61, 67; dark violet, 52. 

Visible in darkness, 64. 

VISION, 9-92; Alcmaeon on, II-13; 
Empedocles, 14-23; Democritus, 
23-37; Anaxagoras, 37-40; Dio- 
genes, 41-2; Plato, 42-56; Aris- 
totle, 56-92; by night, 42; medzum 
of, 47-8; not by dmoppoal, 57, 87; 
involves no temporal process, 59 ; 
impossible, if object be placed on 
eye, 78; function of, 79 ; organ of, 
79, 82; perfect, conditions of, 80; 
implies process only from object to 
eye, 86; relation of object to organ, 
87; double, 306 ; hypermetropic, 91 ; 
multiple, 91; myopic, gI; in time, 
=memory, 320; odject of, 17, 26, 
30 seqq., 40, 48 seqq., 56 seqq. 

Visive (part of eye), 21. 

Visual, agency (fire), 485 current, 45; 
ray, proceeds in straight line, 65; 
power, differences of, 19; organ 
proper, évrés, 85; illusions and 
hallucinations, 91-2. 

Void, existence of, asserted by Demo- 
critus, 23; space, colourless, 59. 

Von Jan, C., 128, 130, 

Vortex-ring, 113. 
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Wachtler, J., Alcmaeon, 11, 15, 93, 
94, 103. 

Wallace, E., 281. 

Water, intra-ocular relation to fire in 
visual function, 11-13, 16 seqq., 25- 
6, 80-3; diaphanous, 57; black, 65; 
essential part of visual organ, 84-5 ; 
of eye, a secretion from brain, 85; 
the cold and moist, 152; fer se 
tasteless, but qualified to sapidity, 
167; four species of sapid, 171; can 
things submerged in, touch one 
another? 193. 

Wax-block, illustration of memory, 
264. 

Weakening of dys, three grades of, 
corrésponding to chief rainbow 
colours, 67. 

Wendland, P., 321. 

White, cognized by the fire in eye, 

; =the smooth, 30, 31; a posi- 
tive, 36, 68; diacritic, 50, 68; and 
black ‘analogous to’ hot and cold, 
pungent and astringent, 50; dilates 
visual current, 51; a primary colour 
(for Plato, the others being Jd/ack, 
bright, and red), 52,61; the colour 
of fire, 65; and black analogous to 
light and darkness, 68; and black 
explained, 68-70; of eye, 85; white- 
ness, white thing, 55-6. 

Windpipe, the, 118, 335. 

Wine, 173. 

Woad-colour, 33, 53- 

Words, ovpBoada, 123. 

Wundt, W,, 109, 128, 143. 


Xenophanes, singled out principal 
rainbow colours, 53. 


Yellow, &ypév, 52. 
Zeller, Prof. E., 18, 75, 95, 106, 116, 


130, 148, 158, 206, 244, 273, 313, 335- 
Zig-zag pores, 35. 


II, GREEK 


ayyetov, 95. 

aypappatos: ayp. Woot, 11g. 

adiaiperos, 279. 

aduvapia, 301. 

Git 20 42, 93, 105, 113 seqq., 148, 
318. 

aicdvecOa, 202 seqq., 223 seqq., 251, 
261. 

atcOnpa, 287 seqq. 

aic@nois: (a) in general, 202 seqq., 
def. Plato, 216, def. Arist., 223 seqq., 
KpiTikh, 2333 = €ldos aicOnray, 238; 
only five aig@noes, 246-9; cognitive, 
its seat, 273; (b) = feeling, 211 seqq., 
270 seqq.; (c) Kaw?) aicOnats, 215, 
233, 236, 250 seqq. Synonyms for, 
250, 278, 284, 287, 328; aicOnoes = 
aic@ntnpia, 240. 

aicOnrhpiov, 224 seqq., 239 seqq., 267, 
328 seqq. 

aicOnrikés, 202 seqq., 235; 70 aigén- 
TiKOV TAaVTWY, 281. 

aig@nr6s, 206-7, 229, 234. 

alwpeioOa, 95. 

dxoh, 93 seqq.; = 79 aladnrhpiov ris 
Gk., 242. 

akodovdety, 314. 

dkovots, 112. 

axrivelbwrov, 17. 

Gddolwats, 54, 63, 208, 226 seqq., 239. 

GAoupyos, 35, 52, 67. 

dvaykn: Knots é avayens, 315. 

dvabupiacis, 148, 154 seqq. 

GvakdGcba, 28, 65 seqq. 

dvdkdaas, 26, 65 seqq., 82 seqq. 

dvdAnyps, 313. 

dvadoyia, 188. 

dvapupyjorecOa, Diog., 259; Plato, 
264, 267 seqq.; Arist., 312 seqq. 

dvdpynots, Plato, 264 seqq.; Arist., 312 


seqq. 
div pag, 65, 83. 
dvravyea, 12, 
avTnxev, 93. 
dvrixeicOa, 61. 
évridapyis, II. 
dvriAnwus, 11. 
ayTimepiaTacts, 302. 
dytipaivev, 11. 
dopatos, 56. 


dméppoa (or dmoppon), 14, 19, 25, 27, 
32, 47, 51, 54) 77, 135, 181, 204 
(sub Emped. and Democr., fasszm). 

anéracts, dist. dveois, émizacts, 118. 

dmoTimwots, 27. 

ely: 180 seqq., 244 seqq., 278, 
328. 

ards, 180 seqq. 

dpadtns = pavdrns, 169. 

dpOpds : év dp., 71-2. 

Gppoukn, 127. 

dprnpia, 108, 118, 335. 

px, 212, 302, 315, 331 seqq. 

aTAKTOS, 72. 

arpis, 154. 

Gromos: 2am arémew for amd toner, 
318. 

apf, 180 seqq., rel. to other aicdjoets, 
231 seqq., 248. 

dx@pirros, 278 seqq. 


Bds.ots, 40. 

Bapds, of sound, 108, 116. 
Barpaxot of memAacpEévol, 332. 
Bagh, 158. 

Byrds, 16. 


yedats, 160 seqq.; y. adn TIS, 200. 
yevoTds, 160 seqq. 

yAaunétns, 85: 

yA@r7a, 160 seqq., 189. 

yévipos : TA y. onéppata, 336. 
ypapparevs, of memory, 263. 
“pag, 310. 


detkeAtorNs, 30. 

SeixerXov, 25, 29, 99, 254. 

5iddeos, 23. 

Babiyh (? = dank) Democr. = rafts, 
37, 182. 

didKpiows, 170. 

Siaxpitinds, 31, 51, 53, 68, 173. 

bidAexros, 118. 

d:apayns, 13, 57 seqq., 78. 

diaxetoOat, 34. 

diaxuTinds, 173. 

divn, 334. 

Soxipeiov, 170. 

ddfa, 268. 
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dofacTixés, 301. 
divapus, 279, 326. 


eyelpev : eypnryopévat, 300. 

éyxaraBvacovcba, 255. 

éyxépadros, 269 seqq. 

eypryyopats, 223. 

éyxupmos, 152, 242. 

€00s, 315. 

el5os = species, dap, 141 seqq., 155 
seqq.; vdarav, 173; Kiwqoews, 2135 
=ovala } Kata Adyov, 217; IC HAn, 
218 seqq.; Témos or eldos eidav, 238; 
€i5. TA dvev bAns in dvapynos, 320-3. 

elSwAov, 29, 254. 

eixwy, 263. 

elvas: TO el. Erepov, 225, 279. 

eloxpiots eldwAwy, 29. 

éxactos: Ta Kad’ Ex., 229 Seqq. 

éxpayeiov, 265. 

éxtés: 7a éx.=things in space, 296. 

édcev, 138. 

éAmis, 264, 308. 

Eupacis, 25, 30, 42, 82. 

éuuxos, 28, 221. 

éupuxpos, 28. 

évapporrelv, 49. 

évépyeia, 217, 220 Seqq., 279. 

évorrocetv, 25.4. 

évTedéx eta, 317, 220 seqq. 

évrés; TO &, 85. 

éfis DC orépnois, 65; = relative state, 
309, 313. 

éfodos: éf. wynpyns, 264. 

é{w = dvev (or xwpis), 198. 

énidoats eis abTd, 234. 

émeddvppa, 151. 

émixpive : TO KUptov Kal Emixpivoy, 287. 

émAGpTEy, 20, 

émmAGTTELW, 20. 

émmédaais, of colours, 72. 

émmpdaOnars, 36. 

émpavea, 60. 

evdUTopos, 31. 

evOUTpuTos, 31. 

evVOvwpia, 303. 

evxpacia, 201. 

evAdyoTos, 71. 


(yypaonua, 210 seqq. 
(vrpapos, 263. 
(@ov, 217 seqq., 223. 


Hyepovindy, 70, 132, 210, 252, 259. 
7d5ovn = taste or smell, 168-70. 
Hovopa, 178. 

Tuepos : pas f}., 16, 45. 

axetv, 93, 96. 

xos, 96. 


eds: 6 év Hpiv, 42, 256. 
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Oepuds : 700. Smep moet yovipa. TA OTE p- 
para, 336. 

déots, of atoms, 37, 182 ; 4) map GAANAa, 
of colours, 70. 

Onpevev, of voluntary dvduyqats, 316. 

Opavopara, 102. 

Opumrev, 102. 


ios : Ta tGia, 235 sqq., 282 seqq. 
iddetpa prdé, 17. 

igarts, woad, 33. 

tacos: towv Hxwv, 96. 


kaOapds, 71, 144. 

KaddsAou : TA K., 229 Seqq. 

wamvos, 149. 

kapdia, 328 seqq. 

eéppara (?), 135. 

kevés: 70 Ky 933 TO K. THS KEparys, 
114. 

xepyara (2), 135. 

Khpwvos: Kk. éxparyetoyv, 265. 

kivnots, 54, 62, 70, 78; of sensory 
stimulation, 79 seqq.; of air vibra- 
tions (?), 109; chief among 7a Kova, 
262, 285; ‘residual,’ 293 sqq.; se- 
quence of psychic muyoes, 312 seqq.; 
different trains of, 319; time and 
distance represented by psychic «vq- 
ges, 320-3. 

KotAos, 93. 

kowvés : TAK. TAaOnpaTa, general feelings 
(Plato), 184; 4 «. aicOnous, 250 seqq. ; 
Ta «. (Plato), 263; 7a «. (Arist.), 
235, 282 seqq. 

«6pn = pupula, 9, 80, 242, 327. 

xovpn (Emped.), 16. 

KOxAos, 93. 

Kpaots, of ‘temperaments,’ 253, 258. 

Kpive, 196, 238; TO xpivoy, 281. 

KpiTiKds : TO pégov Kp., 233 ; dUvapus Kp., 
241, 276 seqq., 326. 

KUp.os ; TA Kuplws aidOnTa = 7A ldia, 236; 
70 KUptov Kal émxpivoy, 287. 

KwSov, in ear, 24, 95 Seqq. 


Aeveds: 70 X., of eye, 80. 

Adyos, ratio, 117, 225 3 Aiscourse, 1233 
A. and peodrns, 232, 238, 240 seqq.; 
conception, 218, 225, 279. 

Aofés, 31. 

AoxaecOa, 16. 


pavOdavew, 88, 123. 

paves, 138. 

péyas : TA pw. Kal mdppo, 321. 

péyeos: atcOnots and yux7 not peyéOn, 
225 

pettis, of colours, 70 seqq. 


) pédas: 70 p., of eye, 80. 
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peadrns and Adyos, of sense, 117, 215, 
226, 231 seqq. 

peTaBoAn, 54, 63. 

HEXpL? W. THs Puxs, 455 w. TOY dupd- 
Tw, 51. 

piveyé, of eye, 16; of brain, 330. 

pynun, Plato, 263 seqq.; Arist., 307 
seqq.; the grzus and postertus of 
dvapynots, 314. 

Hynpévevpa, 294, 312. 

Hovn, 292 seqq. 

Hop, of atoms, 163 seqq. 

poo, I. 


vntn, 128. 

vonpa: Ta mpOta v., 298. 
vovs : dpiyns, 208, 256 seqq. 
viv: 70 v. = o71yph, 280. 


b5e€: Tdd€ 71, 217 Seqq. 

Gos (? daTody), 96. 

606vn, 16. 

pixrn, 154. 

dpovopepns, 199, 237. 

dordpoppos, 30. 

dpovogxnpovery, 102. 

Ovopa, 124. 

égvs, of sound, 108, 116; of taste, 164. 

épav : 70 épav, 288. 

éparés, 56. 

éppabds, 113. 

éopy, 130 seqq. 

éappaivecOa, 130 seqq. 

écgpaytinds: Td dappayTikdy, 243 seqq. 

doppnats, 130 seqg. 3 4 Sappnais = 70 
éagpayTikdv, 243. 

ovs, 93 seqq. 

ovaia : % TéeumT 65; 7) HaTa Adyov, 217 
seqq.; ovata, classes of, 217; ovoia 
= pvots, 240. 

bpOarpos (Supa), 9 seqq., 327. 

dis, visual vay, 25, 66, 84, 91; visual 
current (Plato), 46; visual faculty, 
80 seqq., 221, 223; uadioTa aicOnats, 


231, 299; 327. 


m400s, 309. 

madatés : 1d madaiod, 219. 
navoreppia, 166, 174. 
mapaTnpety, 303. 

mapovoia, 77. 

mas: 76 60 macwy, 127 seqq. 
méApata (?), 135. 

mévte: TO Sid wEevTE, 128. 
mepiTTwmpa, 329. 

mepipepys, 31. 

mHELs, 34. 

TANYH, 102 seqq., 130. 
mAvats, 158. 

nmvedpa, air in motion, 94; 70 cdppuTov 


BEARE 


Goo 


mY., 120, 122, 149, 295, 300, 331 
seqq. 

népos, 86; ém mopwy, 122, 136, 331 
seqq: 

TOTALS, 334. 

mpdawos, 33, 53, 67. 

mpeoBurns, QI. 

mpOKpogaos, 35. 

munvés, 138. 

mip, its varieties for Plato and Aris- 
totle, 53, 65, 83. 

mupwdns : Ta Tupwn, 64. 

m@pa, of olfactory organ, I5I. 


petv : mdvTa pel, 213. 

pedya: 7d THs Spews, 46, 51; drdpow p., 
102. 

fvopés, Democr. = oxjpa. 


odpé, 187, 194, 198; a medium, 245. 

onpacia, 125. 

oxAnpdpbaadpos, 80, 

oKorevos, 57. 

onéppa, 335-6. 

atépnas, X efits, 65. 

oriypH = TO voy, 280. 

oridBev, 11. 

oTotxetov: Ta oT., Of sensory organs, 
232, 238, 239 seqq. 

ovyKarépxec@at, 334. 

avykpiots, 170. 

ov evgis, 31. 

ovdAoyiopds, 323-4. 

oupBaivey: ta Kata ovpBeBnkos al- 
aOnTd, 235, 268, 282 seqq. 

avpBodrov, 124. 

ovpperpia, 81, 210, 233. 

ovppeTpos, 136, 140. 

oupTacxev, Ol. 

ouppvedba, 84. 

avppwvia, 108, 125 seqq. 

ovvavyeia, 45. 

ovveots, 252. 

avybeots, 74. 

avvievat (-tnpt), 203, 251. 

avoréAAcaban, 26. 

oxhpa, 31, 37, 182. 

awlecba, 176. 

capa 70 dve, 64 seqq.; capa and yux7, 
216 seqq., 327. 


tavads : Tavawrepov, Emped., 16. 

Tafis, 37, 182. 

Téppara (?), 135. 

técoapes: TO did Tecodpay, 128, 

TETAYMEVOS, 72. 

témos : T. cidav, 238; amd tommy (? dn’ 
aronwv), 318. 

tpomn (= Géats), Democr. 25, 37, 182. 

TUTOS, 310. 


el 
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irypés: 7d by. & Bréme, 85; by. Kal 
énpov = fluid and solid, 190, 195. 

vAn = matter, 217; IC ef60s, 218 seqq. 

trarn, 128. 

imepBodn, of sensation, 241, 

Snoxeiobar ; 7d Stox. = material ‘ sub- 
ject,’ 217 seqq. 

trdaAnyis, 89, 309. 


irédouros : ai bTOA, KwHoES, 295. 


paiverbat, 263, 290. 

gpatds, 52. 

gavracia, presentative, % THs xpéas, 
60, 255, 263; representative, 266, 
290 seqq.; p. AoyaTiKy, BovdeuTixh, 
298. 

pavTacpa, 290 seqq. 

gpavtaatikds: TO payTaoTiKdv, 291 seqq. 

papuyg = Adpuyé, 118. 

podyyos, 126. 

prdg : Xp@pa a Pr., 503 53, 65, 83. 

powiKods, 33, 53, 67. 

popa, 63, 112. 

ppoveiv : TO @ ppovovper, 269. 
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gpdvipos: ppovipwraroy ray (gov dv- 
Oporos, 201; TO ppdvipov, 211, 269. 
gpvots: p. XpwHaTos, 25,59; true. O1 
body, 240; = natural /aw, 319. 

pwvn, 104 seqq., 118 seqq. 
pas, 16, 45, 57 Seqq-, 65, 83. 


xAwpos, 21. 

xoavn, Emped., 19. 

xévbpos, 95. 

xpda or xpord = éEmpavera, 59. 

xpovos, 280. 

XpHpa = PASE, 50; 57, 60 seqq.; its 
varieties, Plato, 50 seqq.; Arist., 68 
seqq. 

xXupos, 160 seqq. 

xwpiCeyv: Kexwpicpévos, 278 seqq. 


Wabupéds, IC cxAnpéds and yAiaxpos, 31. 
Wopnats, 112. : 

Pdpos, 93 seqq.; Y. dypdpparor, 19. 
ux}: v.and o@pa, 208 seqq.; 216 seqq. 


wxpds, 21, 52. 
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28, 280; 431% 20 564.» 281; 425° 
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